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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


To  his  Excellcfncy,  J.  O.  Davidson, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Sir: — I  am  pleased  to  herewith  submit  to  you,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year 
ending  March  2nd,  1908. 

JOHN  M.  TRUE, 

Secretary. 
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LAWS 


RELATING  TO  THK 


Wisconsin   State   Agricultural   Society. 


Wisconsin  Statutes  of  1898,  Chapter  60. 

Section  1456.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  as  heretofore  estab^ 
lished,  is  continued.  Its  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  agriculture,  dairying,  horticulture,  manufactures  and  domestic  arts. 

Said  department  shall  be  managed  by  a  boards,  to  consist  of  one 
member  from  each  congressional  district,  and  two  from  the  state  at 
large,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  for  terms  of  three  years  from 
the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  their  appointment. 

Not  Txfore  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  said  board  shall  be 
at  the  time  of  making  any  appointment  thereto,  members  of  the  same 
political  party.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  for  the  un- 
expired portion  of  the  term. 

Section  1457.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation, but  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  any  funds  set  apart  for 
their  use  by  the  state,  or  otherwise  received  by  them,  the  sums 
actually  expended  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Section  1458.  Said  board  shall  hold  Its  annual  meeting  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  March,  and  at  such  meeting  shall  elect  one  of  its 
members  as  president,  and  one  as  vice  president,  and  some  person, 
not  a  member,  as  secretary,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year  un- 
less he  is  sooner  removed  by  the  board. 

ThcJ  state  treasurer  shall  be  ex-offlcio  treasurer  of  the  board. 

Such  officers  shall  perform  such  duties  as  usually  pertain  to  such  of- 
ficers, and  such  as  the  board  may  direct. 
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Section  1458a.  Said  board  may  occupy  such  rooms  In  the  capitol  as 
may  be  assigned  for  that  purpose  by  the  governor. 

They  shall  have  sole  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  all  state  fairs,  and  state  fair  grounds,  and  may 
make  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  of  such  department,  and  said  fairs,  and  the  of- 
fering of  premiums  thereat,  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

The  board  shall  make  a  report  of  its  action  to  the  governor,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year. 

Section  1458b.  Whatever  money  shall  be  appropriated  or  otherwise 
received  by  said  board,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  shall  be 
paid  to  the  state  treasurer,  and  be  disbursed  by  him,  on  orders  signed 
by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board,  for  such  purposes  as, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  will  best  promote  the  interests  com- 
mitted to  their  charge. 

No  officer,  clerk  or  employe  of  said  board  shall  have  any  claim 
upon  the  state  for  any  salary  or  expenses,  except  such  as  may  be  al- 
lowed by  the  board,  and  paid  from  any  appropriation  or  funds  under 
their  control;  and  the  state  shall  not  in  any  manner  whatever  be 
liable  for  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred,  or  contract  made  by  said 
board. 

Section  1466.  The  principal  officers  of  the  state  board  of  agricul- 
ture,    shall  have  full  jurisdic- 
tion and  control  of  the  grounds,  on  which  such  board  may  exhibit, 
and  all  the  streets,  alleys  and  other  grounds  adjacent  to  the  same, 
during  all  such  exhibitions,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  exclude 
therefrom  all  other  exhibitions,  booths,  stands  or  other  temporary 
places  for  the  retail  or  sale  of  any  kind  of  spirituous  oi*  fermented 
liquors,  or  other  articles,  that  thoy  might  deem  objectionable. 

The  president,  or  in  his  absence,  any  vice-president  acting  in  his 
stead,  may  appoint  any  necessary  policeman  to  assist  in  preserving 
the  peace,  and  enforce  regulations  upon  the  grounds  and  adjacent 
streets,  who,  for  such  purpose,  shall  have  all  powers  of  a  constable 
and  be  entitled  to  similar  fees. 


Chapter  ..,  Laws  of  1905. 

Section  1.  Section  1463  of  the  statutes  of  1898,  as  amended  by 
chapter  274  of  the  laws  of  1901.  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows:  Section  1463.  There  shall  be  paid  within  ten  days  after 
the  first  day  of  February,  out  of  the  state  treasury,  to  each  organized 
agricultural  society,  association,  or  board  in  the  state,  which  shall 
have  substantially  complied  with  the  following  conditions,  forty  per- 
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centum  of  the  total  amount  of  premiums  thereby  paid  at  its  annual 
fair  for  th^  preceding  year,  provided  that  in  computing  the  amount 
upon  which  such  percent um  is  to  be  paid,  not  more  than  one-half 
thereof  shall  have  been  paid  for  trials  or  exhibitions  of  speed,  or  other 
contest,  for  which  published  premiums  have  been  offered.  On  or 
befoie  the  first  day  of  February,  in  each  year,  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  each  society,  association,  or  board,  claiming  state  aid,  shall 
file  with  the  secretary  of  state  a  sworn  statement  of  the  actual 
amount  of  cash  premiums  and  purses  paid  at  the  fair  of  the  preceding 
seanon,  which  premiums  and  purses  must  correspond  with  the  pub- 
lished offers  of  premiums  and  purses,  and  a  further  statement  that  at 
such  fair,  all  gambling  devices  whatsoever,  and  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  had  been  prohibited  and  excluded  from  the  fair 
grounds,  and  all  adjacent  grounds  under  their  authority  or  control. 
Such  statement  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  itemized  list  of  all  pre- 
miums and  purses  paid,  upon  which  such  forty  percentum  payment  is 
a  full  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  past  year,  duly 
verified  by  the  secretary.  Copies  of  such  statement  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of 
agriculture.  Such  money  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society, 
association,  or  board,  upon  his  receipt,  countersigned  by  the  secretary. 
^Provided,  that  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  such  organized  agricul- 
tural society,  association  or  board,  during  any  year,  shall  not  exceed 
the  following  amounts  to-wit: — to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  the  Northern  Wisconsin  State  Fair  or 
the  La  Crosse  Inter-State  Fair  Association,  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  each,  and  to  any  county  agricultural  society  or  other  associa- 
tion or  board  above  mentioned,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  dollars  each. 

Section  2.  Sections  1458c  of  the  statutes  of  1898.  1458d  of  the  stat- 
utes of  1898,  as  amended  by  chapter  :^56  of  the  laws  of  1901,  and  chap- 
ter 337  of  the  laws  of  1901,  as  amended  by  chapter  290  of  the  laws  of 
1903,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  3.  Section  1464  of  the  statutes  of  1898  is  hereby  amended  so 
aB  to  read  as  follows:  Section  H64.  All  moneys  received  by  any 
such  society,  association,  or  board,  either  from  the  state  or  any  other 
source,  after  paying  the  necessary  Incidental  expenses  thereof,  shall 
be  paid  out  annually  for  premiums  awarded,  in  such  sums  and  in  such 
way  and  manner  as  its  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  shall  direct,  on 
such  live  animals,  articles  of  production,  agricultural  implements  and 
tools,  domestic  manufactures,  mechanical  implements  and  productions 
an  are  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  district  which  such  society, 
association  or  board  represents,  but  live  stock,  the  growth  of  any  other 
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county,  state  or  country,  may  receive  the  same  premiums  as  those 
which  are  the  growth  of  the  district  where  fair  is  located  should  the 
society,  association  or  board  governing  so  decide. 

Section  4.    All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  proviBions  of 
^his  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 


OF   THE 


Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

1908. 


MINUTES  OP  MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Madison,  March  6,  1907. 

Present — Messrs.  Wylie,  Fisher,  Everett,  Roessler,  Cox,  Wat- 
rous,  McKerrow,  Hill,  Herbst,  Nelson,  Wilcox,  Nordman  and 
Scott. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Moore  from  the  Wisconsin  Buttermakers  Associ- 
ation asked  for  the  employment  of  three  judges  on  butter  at  the 
next  State  Fair. 

The  report  of  State  Treasurer,  and  report  of  Committee  of 
Audit  were  received  as  follows: — 

REPORT  OF  STATE  TREASURER. 

Balance  on  hand  March  6,  1906 $46, 568  11 

Receipts  since  March  6,  1906 100, 042  52 

Total $146,610  63 

Diahursemenis. 
Since  March  6,  1906 $118, 575  30 

Balance  on  hand  February  27,  1907 $28,035  83 

A.  H.  Dahl, 

State  TreasurerjCooolQ 


Annual  Report  of  the 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture: — 

Your  Committee  on  Audit,  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the-  secretary, 
reports  that  it  has  exattffned  li«  receipts  aroMf  dtitmrsements  comparing 
the  receipts  from  the  office  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  funds  entrusted 
to  him,  and  the  orders  for  payneBtSr  and  find  the  total  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  secretary's  office  as  follows: 

RecMpU. 

Balance  on  hand  March  6,  ICOS $46,568  11 

Receipts  from  all  sources 100, 042  52 

$146,610  63 
Dislmrsementa. 

Disbursements  for  all  purposes $118, 575  30 

Balanice  Ma^ch  1,  iWt 2S,WJ5  ^ 


$146,610  63 


The  above  report  compare*  aecorately  wftfe  the  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  a  certificate  of  which  is  filed  with  this  report. 

The  distrflrttttotr  <d  fe<?ei{fts  and  disbursements  is  reported  by  the 
Secretary  acs  icftky^n: 

Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  March  6,  1906 $46, 568  11 

Recetred  from  State  of  Wlsconfffn 10,OWy  00 

Recetred  from  entries  for  trials  of  i^peetf 21^31  %1 

Received  from  exhibition  entries  and  stall  rent 2,62^  W 

Recertvetf  ffom  sale  of  eonce0sions 8,9^1  65 

Received  from  sale  of  forage 1, 240  50 

Received  from  admissions,  gates  and  grand  stand 55, 176  50 

Received  from  all  crtlieT  sertircee 892  25 

1146,916  62 
Dis'bursements. 

Paid  for  imFrrorements $20, 148  39 

Paid  for  advertising 6, 192  07 

Paid  for  trials  of  speed 26,150  00 

Paid  for  premiums  tn  different  departments 21,24^  7S 

Paid  for  Fair  expenses 8, 749  59 

f^id  for  expenses  members  of  Board. 1, 01$  42 

Paid  for  music  at  Fair , 2, 851  00 
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Paid  for  special  attractions 11, 524  50 

P&id  tat  all  other  ptirposes 12,(19^  57 

BalAflce  hi  Treasnry  March  1,  1»07 28,(Wr5  33 


$146,610  63 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Ir«  HratBST, 

O.   F.  ROESSLEB, 
R.  B.  WATSOtTS, 

Auditin0  Committee, 

The  minutes  of  proceedings  of  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  Committees  on  Speed  and  Special  Attractions  stibmifted 
a  recommendation  of  purses  and  classes  for  State  Fair  as  fol- 
lows : 

2:06  Trot .,,$1,000— Piinw 

2:12  Trot    1,000— Stake 

2: 15  Trot    * * *  * 2, 500— Purse 

2:20  Trot  5,000— Stake 

2:25  Trot   1,000— Purse 

3  year  old l,Cf00— Stake 

2:05  Pace  2,000— Parse 

2'M  TtL^    1,500— fftake 

2:13  Pace    5 ,  000— »U1» 

2:16  Pace    , 2,500— Pttfse 

2:20  Pace    1,000— Pufse 

2:25  Pace    1,000— »lake 

2:95  Pace 1,000— Purse 

3  year  old  1,000— Stake 

Total $26, 500 

It  further  recommended  closing  a  contract  with  the  B.  E.. 
Gregory  Fire  Works  Company  for  its  spectacular  fire  works 
exhibition  entitled  "The  Siege  of  Moscow''  for  four  nights  at  a 
total  cost  of  $4,750.00  with  concessions  for  failure  to  exhibit  be- 
cause of  rain  or  inclement  weather. 

It  further  recommended  an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  for  Relay  Running  Race  and  purse  running  races,  and 
the  contracting  for  the  following  vaudeville  acts: 
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F.  M  Barnes: 

The  Nelson  Family,  17  people $r»25  00 

The  Laurent  Trio 350  00 

Western  Vaudeville  Managers*  Association: 

The  Japanese  Troupe,  4  people $225  00 

The  Onlaw  Trio 350  00 

Wills  &  Hassam,  2  people 250  00 

Mr.  McGrail: 

Pautzer   Trio $300  00 

Flying  Gilmores,  5  people 275  00 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Nelson  from  Committee  on  Departments  of  Art  and 
Woman's  Work  submitted  report  on  revised  list  of  premiums 
for  those  departments.    The  report  was  adopted. 

Messrs.  Scott  and  Herbst  from  Committee  on  Dairy,  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture,  reported  changes  in  premium  list  in 
these  departments  and  the  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Wylie,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Live  Stock  Classes, 
submitted  verbal  report,  which  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Everett  the  revision  of  Poultry  premium  list 
was  left  to  superintendent  to  be  elected,  and  the  Secretary. 

Reports  of  Superintendents  of  last  Fair  were  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

2  o'clock  P.  M. 

Quorum  present. 

Proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  Messrs.  Herbst  and  Hill 
acting  as  tellers.   . 

President — whole  number  of  ballots,  13.  Mr.  McKerrow  re- 
ceived 11,  and  Mr.  Wylie  2.  Mrr.  McKerrow  was  declared 
elected. 

Vice  President— 13  ballots  cast.  Mr.  Ne'son  10,  Mr.  Wylie  3. 
Mr.  Nelson  declared  elected. 

Board  of  Managers — 1st  member — Mr.  Wilcox  10,  Mr.  Cox 
2,  Mr.  .Wylie  1.  2nd  member — Mr.  Fisher  7,  Mr.  Cox  3,  Mr. 
Wylie  2,  Mr.  Hill  1.  3rd  member— Mr.  Wylie  12,  Mr.  Nord- 
man  1. 

On  motion  of  M«r.  Wilcox,  the  President  was  instructed  to 
cast  the  vote  of  the  Board  for  John  M.  True  for  Secretary.  The 
ballot  was  cast  and  Mr.  True  declared  elected. 
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The  new  positions  of  "Superintendent  of  Promotion  and  Pub- 
licity" and  "SuperintCiudent  of  State  Institutions  and  Education'* 
were  created,  and  superintendents  were  elected  as  follows: 
Department : 

Horses — George  Wylie. 

Cattle— C.  L.  HiU. 

Sheep — Ed  Nordman. 

Swine — ^James  Dillon. 

Poultry  and  Pigeons — C.  E.  Matteson. 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture— J.   L.  Herbst. 

County  Exhibits — C.  H.  Everett. 

Dairy— L.  E.  Scott. 

Machinery — David  Wedgwood. 

Fine  Arts — ^James  J.  Nelson. 

Woman's  Work — Mrs.  Lida  T.  Gannon. 

State  Institutions  and  Education — ^J.  A.  Hazelwood. 

Marshal — G.  U.  Fisher. 

Grounds — G.  U.  Fisher. 

Privileges — O.  F.  Roessler. 

Forage  and  Transportation — C.  T.  Fisher. 

Speed — C.  G.  Wjlcox. 

Grand  Stand — Geo.  G.  Cox. 

Gates — F.  L.  demons. 

Promotion  and  Publicity — R.  B.  Watrous. 

The  time  to  be  devoted  by  Superintendent  of  Grounds  to  work 
cm  Fair  Grounds  was  left  to  Board  of  Managers. 

The  position  of  Superintendent  of  "Special  Attractions''  was 
discontinued. 

The  Secretairy  was  authorized  to  publish  an  Official  Catalogue 
of  Horses  and  Cattle  exhibited  at  next  Fair,  in  case  he  can  do 
so  without  expense  to  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  voted  to  continue  lease  of  privi- 
leges to  Milwaukee  Driving  Club  for  coming  season,  at  rental 
of  $200.00  and  payment  for  extra  work  on  track  required  for 
matinees  of  Club. 

Voted,  to  allow  the  use  of  grounds  for  athletic  meets  of 
I.  A.  U.  and  Milwaukee  Academy  May  18th  and  May  4th,  respec- 
tively, the  sum  of  $10.00  being  charged  in  each  instance  to  cover 
expense  of  cleaning  up  grounds,  grand  stand,  etc. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Roes^ler,  Mrs.  ii.  L.  Wentworth  wa^  re- 
elected clerk  and  stenographer  at  a  salary  of  $(>0  per  month. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  li.  Raymond  was  re-electftd  as 
man  in  charge  of  grounds,  upon  same  terms  as  last  y^s^. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Roessler,  the  paynient  of  $2.00  per  day  to 
judges  and  timers  in  Speed  Department  was  authorized. 

Complaint  of  Aimee  B.  Bartlett  of  Belpit,  of  injuries  received 
upon  Fair  Grounds  at  last  Fair,  was  received,  aad  laid  on  the 
table. 

Resolution  reo&ived  by  Secretary  relative  to  method  of  judg- 
ing Dairy  Cattle  was  reiad  by  Secretary,  and  on  moiioQ  of  Mr. 
Everett,  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Cox,  Committee  on  Mineral  Exhibit,  submitted  rq[X)rt, 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Everett,  furth^  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter was  left  to  Board  of  Manager*. 

Recess  wa§  taken  until  7 :30  o'clock. 


7 :30  o'clock. 

Quorum  present. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Parkes  of  Gre€;n  Bay,  rela- 
tive to  exhibit  of  insects  at  State  Fair,  wa^  presented  and  Sec- 
retary instructed  to  conre^spond  with  Mr.  Parkes  as  to  terms 
upon  which    exhibit  may  be  secured. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Roe^s.er,  voted  to  appropriate  $1,500  to 
be  paid  State  Preiss,  outside  of  Agricultural  papers  and  the  Mil- 
waukee City  Press,  for  advertising,  md  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wy- 
lie  the  aggregate  amount  to  be  devoted  to  all  classes  of  adver- 
tising was  limited  to  $6^0. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Everett,  voted  to  allow  the  Superintendent 
of  Promotion  and  Publicity  $5.00  per  day  for  100  days'  ser- 
vices m  peo'forixuuicc  of  his  work  fcr  the  coming  season. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Mr.  Watrcns  for  pa«t  services  rendered  in  State  Fair  work. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  voted  to  contract  with  Mr.  C.  J. 
StToehel  for  an  airship  attraction  for  next  Fair  at  $500  per 
day,  for  two  ascensions  dai'y.  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  ajid  Friday  of  Fair  week,  one  of  such  ascensions  to 
include  a  trip  to  City  of  Milwaukee;  no  pay  to  be  given  for 
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days  wHen  no  ascent  is  nracie,  and  no  ascent  to  foe  niade  later 
than  SIX  o'clock,  P.  M. 
Adjourned. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretary, 


Madison,  May  9,  1907. 

Special  M^f^ing  Stat«  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Present — ^AU  m«nbers  except  Messirs.  Scott  and  Nordman. 

Under  consideralkm  of  an  exhibit  of  insects  from  Mr.  W.  J. 
Pafices  of  Green  Bay,  the  Secretary  was  instrocterf  to  cor- 
rc.pond  with  Mr.  Patkes,  and  try  to  secure  the  exhibit  at  an  ^- 
p^se  not  to  exceed  $25.00. 

Communication  from  the  Milwaukee  Driving  Chib  asking  for 
Letter  teams  of  rental  of  privilege  on  Fair  Grounds,  was  read 
fcy  Secretary  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Roess'er  the:  rate  fixing 
terms  at  annual  meeting  was  re-considered,  and  a  flat  rate  of 
$!800  indoding  care  of  track  was  voted  by  Board. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  attend  the  Convention  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Schools  at  Superior,  May  ^,  his 
expenses  to  be  borne  by  the  Board. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  resolution  relative  to'  the  issue  of 
free  passes  to  next  State  Fair  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to 
issue  free  admisskm  tkkests  to  coming  State  Fair,  to — 1st — 
State  elective  officers  and  ladies,  one  season  ticket  each.  Und — 
Members  of  State  Legislature,  one  season  ticket  eadi.  3rd — 
Mifwarfcee  an*  other  daily  papers,  and  Agricultural  papers  pre- 
sented for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  Fair, — not  to  exceed 
five  lady's  and  five  gentleman's  season  tickets,  and  for  Milwau- 
kee dailies,  not  to  exceed  four  tickets  each,  for  messengers.     4th 

All  other  newspapers  of  the  State  one  lady's  and  one  gentle- 
man's season  ticket.  5th — Presidents  and  secretaries  of  County 
and  District  Fairs  of  the  State,  one  season  ticket  each.  6th — 
Crop  reporters,  one  lady's  and  one  gentleman's  season  ticket 
each.  7th — Members  of  Milwaukee  Advisory  Committee,  one 
lady's  and  one  gentleman's  season  ticket  each.  8th — Secretaries 
of  other  State  Fairs  and  Live  Stock  Expositions  within  the 
limits  of  the  American  Association,  one  season  ticket  each.     9th 
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— Members  of  other  State  Boards,  or  Exposition  Mauagenicius, 
one  season  ticket  each.  10th — All  persons  employed  by  tiie 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  onci  season  ticket  each,  and  an  ad- 
ditional lady's  ticket  to  Department  Superintendents  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  11th — School  children  and  teacheirs  accom- 
panying the  same,  on  Monday,  September  Uth,  one  single  ad- 
mission ticket  each.  i);Jth — Electivci  officers  of  Milwaukee,  and 
heads  of  departments  of  City  Government,  one  season  ticket 
each.  13th — Elective  officers  of  City  of  West  AUis,  one  season 
ticket  each.  14th — Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  same,  fifteen  lady's  and  fifteen  gen- 
tleman's season  tickets  each.  15th — Ex-members  of  Board  of 
Agriculture  one  lady's  and  one  gentlenian*s  season  ticket  each. 
(In  any  case  in  lieu  of  a  season  ticket,  five  single  admission 
tickets  may  be  granted.) 

The  resolution  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  adopted. 

Voted,  that  all  barns  that  were  found  to  be  of  sufficient  value 
and  needing  roofing  be  covered  with  patent  roofing  to  be  selected 
by  Board,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  correispond  with 
roofing  companies  for  prices,  etc. 

Voted,  to  allow  West  Allis  aiid  other  fire  companies  to  hold 
a  Tournament  on  Fair  Grounds,  upon  any  day  arranged  for,  ex- 
cept Sunday,  upon  condition  that  the  grounds  be  le;ft  in  as  good 
condition  as  found  before  Tournament: 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cox,  voted  to  endorse  action  of  President 
and  Secretary  in  allowing  use  of  horse  bam  on  grounds  for 
building  of  Air-motor. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  voted  to  procure  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  proposed  cattle  bam,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  secure  specifications. 

The  Secrcitary  was  authorized  to  call  meeting  of  Board  upon 
passage  of  Appropriation  bill. 

Adjou^rned. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretary. 
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Fair  Grounds,  June  18,  1907. 

Special  Meeting  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Ah  members  present  except  Messrs.  McKerrow  and  Watrous. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  petition  af  citiz^s  of  West  Allis 
asking  the  use  of  Fair  Groiuids  as  a  public  park  for  the  City. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott  the  petition  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  le:tter  from  President  W.  H.  Liginger  of  the  A.  A.  U.  ask- 
ing Board  to  arrange  for  Athletic  Meet  during  next  State  Fair, 
and  appropriating  $700  for  same  was  read,  and  Board  declined 
to  act. 

Communication  from  Judge  Emil  Walber  of  Milwaukee,  rela- 
tive to  a  free  exhibit  of  calisthenics  by  boys  and  girls  less  than 
fifteen  years  of  age,  at  somQ  time  during  State  Fair,  was  pre- 
sented by  Secretary.  Voted  to  accept  the  proposition,  and  that 
such  exhibition  be  arranged  for  Monday  afternoon,  September 
9,  the  children  participating  being  limited  to -400. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Drought,  rq>resenting  the  Milwaukee  Automobile 
Club,  asked  for  use;  of  grounds  and  track  for  some  Saturday  in 
July,  for  a  Meet  of  such  Club.  Voted  to  grant  such  privilege 
with  provisions  that  none  but  local  machines  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete, and  that  no  races  be  for  grater  distance  than  five  miles, — 
charges  to  be  $50.00 

Mr.  Nelson  presented  the  question  of  thq  exchange  of  the 
Wales  Adding  Machine,  owned  by  the  Board,  for  a  Burroughs 
Adder,  the  exchange:  price  to  be  $85.00,  and  it  was  voted  to 
allow  such  exchange. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Ethel  Robinson  of  the 
Western  Vaudeville  Company  asking  permission  to  substitute 
the  "J^^"  ^^d  Marie  Weitzman,"  High  Wire  Act,  for  the  "On- 
law  Trio."  Voted  to  allow  substitution  without  added  expense 
to  the  Board. 

The  Milwaukee  Driving  Club  asked  for  use  of  half-mile  track 
for  a  matinee  July  4th.  The  Board  voted  to  allow  use  of  track, 
and  needed  grounds  upon  condition  that  no  pop  or  other  drinks 
in  bottles  be  sold  and  drank  excq)t  at  stands,  where  bottles  are 
to  be  held — ^this  to  prevent  the  scattering  of  broken  bottles 
around  grounds;  also,  voted  to  charge  $25.00  for  privilege 
granted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Everett,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
ask  prices  per  square  for  230  squares  of  prepared  roofing,  laid 
upon  building,  from  certain  firms,  and  report  to  next  ra€;eting.  , 
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F.  W.  Hardiug  of  Waukebha  came  before  thcj  Board  with 
plans  for  a  brick  and  steel  cattle  barn.  The  Board  voted  to 
accept  plans  of  Mr.  Harding  as  a  basis  of  work,  and  he  was 
asked  to  have  compkite  plans  aad  speciScations  ready  to  pre- 
sent to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Board,  Tuesday  June  25th. 
Specifications  to  call  for  bncks  for  walls  not  to  exceed  $11.50 
per  M,  laid  down  ready  for  constriKtion  and  bidders  are  to 
present  samples  of  br.cks  they  pfx^pose  to  use  with  bids  for  con- 
struction. Mr.  Harding  agrees  that  charges  for  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  building  shall  in  no  case  exceed  $300. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wyiie,  voted  to  locate  new  Cattle  Barn 
directly  west  of  present  Pavilion,  across  from  streest  of  same. 

Mr.  Roessler  moved  that  the  contract  with  Allie  Wooster  for 
Relay  Running  Race  at  oc^xt  Fair  be  annulled.  Motion  was 
laid  over  until  adjowned  meeting. 

Voted,  to  appropriate  $55.00  for  the  purpose  of  purchase  of 
plants  and  flowers  for  decorating  grounds. 

Adjourned  until  Moiiday,  June  25th,  at  ten  o'ck)ck. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretary, 


Fair  Grounds,  June  25,  1907. 

Adjourned  Meeting,  Board  of  Agriculture. 

AH  members  j>resent  except  Messrs.  "McKerrow  and  Scott. 

Applications  from  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  and  West  Disinfecting 
Co.  for  privilege  of  disinfecting  buildings,  etc.,  at  time  of  Fair, 
were  received  and  laid  over. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  voted  to  build  a  six-foot  concrete 
walk  from  near  Executive  Buildipg  to  Stock  Barns  on  West 
side  of  Street,  the  same  to  be  placed  outside  the  efectric  light 
poles. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wylie,  voted  to  locate  Woman's  Rest  and 
Hospital  Building  west  of  Executive  Building,  leaving  a  space 
for  street  between  buildings. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Roessler,  voted  to  locate  Educational  Build- 
ing on  corner  now  occupied  by  Official  Dining  Hall  and  on  mo- 
tion of  MfT.  Watrous,  the  dining  hall  is  to  be;  moved  to  a  point 
in  the  grove  southeast  of  Executive  Building. 

Mr.  Roessler  withdrew  motion  made  at  last  meeting  to  annul 

contract  with  Allie  Wooster  for  Relav  Running  Race  at  F^ilrp 
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V'otfiU,  to  contract  with  tlie  West  Coast  Rxx>fing  Company  for 
roofing  five  horse  barns  at  $4.00  per  square,  buildings  to  be 
taken  as  they  are,  and  completed  to  satisfaction  of  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher,  voted  to  use  same  plans  and  ^lecifi- 
cations  for  new  toilets  as  were  used  in  construction  of  one  W!^ 
Agricultural  Bui.ding,  except  that  roofs  are  to  be  covered  with 
slate  instead  of  Faroid  Roofing. 

Superintendent  of  Grounds  was  instructed  to  tear  down  old 
cio^t  neax  Methodist  Unik>g  Hall. 

Mr.  Harding  from  Modem  Steel  Structural  Co.,  Waukesha, 
presented  plans  and  specifications  for  new  Cattle;  Barn,  and  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Wiicox,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Hill,  voted  to  offer 
Company  $32,000  for  complete  building,  and  if  the  offer  be;  not 
accepted  hy  noon,  to-morrow,  the  further  work  of  letting  con- 
tract be  left  with  a  committee  of  five;  members  of  the  Boaird, 
the  Vice  President  to  be  a  member  of  such  Committee.  The 
Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Roessler,  Fisher,  Everett,  and  Wylie 
as  remainder  of  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Everett,  the  work  of  moving  oi  Official 
Dining  Hall  wa«  let  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Carson  at  $150.00  this  to  in- 
dtjde  reisbingiin^  of  coof  of  the  same,  work  to  be  completed 
within  two  weeks. 

The  Board  expressed  a  preference  for  tbe^  use  of  concrete 
Mocks  in  the  construction  of  Cattle  Barn,  instead  of  brick,  if 
not  more  expetusive;. 

The  location  of  buildings  not  already  arranged  for,  was  left 
to  Speeial  Committee  of  five. 

Adjowmed. 

John  M.  Triu^, 

S cere  tar  \\ 


Fair  Grounds,  Jur.e  2<),  liX)?. 

Mertin-^  <:f  Special  Committee  of  Five. 

All  members  present. 

Coinmittee  located  new  (linini^  hall  and  one  toi!et.  The  location 
of  second  toile*  referred  to  Rosrd  of  Mana^^^ers. 

Mr.  Hard'!n^  from  Modern  Steel  Structural  Coirpany  met  the 
Cnnmittee  with  ftirthor  pro]>osals  relative  to  construction  of 
Cattle  Barn.  ^  , 
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Received  bid  from  Worden-AUen  Co.,  for  steel  structural 
work  at  $14,480.00. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Roessler,  voted  to  accept  proposals  of 
Modern  Steel  Structural  Co.,  for  steel  construction  of  barn  at 
$13,000. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wylie,  voted  to  accept  the  bid  of  the  same 
Company  for  balance  of  construction  of  Cattle  Bam,  complete, 
according  to  plans  and  specifications,  at  $22,000. 

The  architect  was  instructed  to  amend  specifications  to  allow 
the  use  of  concrete  blocks  instead  of  bricks  in  construction  of 
building. 

Adjourned. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretary. 


Fair  Grounds,  July  2,  1907. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Managers. 

Present — Messirs.  Nelson,  Fishe^r,  and  Wylie. 

Captain  Ludington  came  before  Board  upon  request,  and 
agreed  to  clean  pavilion  thoroughly  of  dirt  and  dust,  and  prop- 
erly renew  tan-bark  in  arena. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher,  voted  to  accept  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  W.  T.  Carson  for  a  Toilet  Building  to  be  erected  north 
of  Machinery  Department. 

Mr.  Hilton  of  Janesville,  offered  to  furnish  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  Educational  Building,  Woman's  Rest  Building,  and 
Dining  Hall,  and  superintend  the  construction  of  all  buildings 
to  be  erected  this  season,  for  the  sum  of  $1,000.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Wylie  the  offer  was  accepted. 

Voted,  to  accept  plans  and  specifications  of  Mr.  Hilton  for 
Woman's  Rest  Building,  brick  or  concrete  block  construction. 

Voted,  to  accept  plans  and  specifiations  of  Mr.  Hilton  for 
Educational  Building,  flat  roof  plan,  with  required  changes  as  to 
size  and  number  of  windows. 

Secretary  was  instructed  to  advertise  for  l>ids  upon  concrete 
walks,  dining  hall,  toilet.  Woman's  Rest  Building,  and  water 
storage  tank,  same;  to  be  opened  Tuesday,  July  9,  at  2  o'clock, 
P.  M. 
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Voted,  to  accept  offer  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  with  modifica- 
tions for  disinfecting  buildings,  etc.,  at  coming  State  Fair. 
Adjourned  until  Tuesday  July  9,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretary, 


Fair  Grounds,  July  9,  1907. 
Adjourned  Meeting,  Board  of  Managers. 
All  members  present  except  Mr.  McKerrow. 
Voterf,  to  offer  Fred  Southcott,  Wauwatosa,  Wis.  $16.00  per 
day  for  high  hurdle  jumping  act  of  his  horse  "Chancelor"  dur- 
ing Fair. 

Secretary  presented  communication  from  Mrs.  Perkins  rela- 
tive to  Woman's  Rest  Building,  in  which  she  offers  to  solicit 
furnishings  for  building,  which  offer  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Wright  was  re-elected  ofiicial  physician  for  Fair  at  salary 
of  $60.00,  all  collections  for  services  to  be  turned  over  to  Board. 
Voted,  to  put  in  double  row  of  boxes  for  rental,  in  front  of 
Grand  Stand. 

Dr.  SilvCjrston  asked  permission  to  make  excavation  in  rear 
of  horse  barn,  to  allow  the  reception  of  his  air  ship  in  process 
of  construction,  and  it  was  voted  to  allow  him  such  privilege, 
dirt  removed  to  be  replaced  to  satisfaction  of  SuperintCjUdent 
Fisher. 

Opened  bids  for  the  building  of  walks,  tank.  Woman's  Rest 
Building,  Toilet,  and  Dining  Hall,  and  contracts  were  awardc)d 
as  follows: 

Woman's  Rest  Building,  H.  G.  Potter $4,895.00 

Toilet,  W.  T.  Carson 2,8GG.OO 

Dining  Hall,  W.  T.  Carson. 2,780.00 

Water  Storage  Tank,  Schiffer  &  Clenick. .       1,185.00 
Concrete  Walks,   GlobC:  Concrete  Sidewalk 

Company,  walks,  11 J^  c. ;  culvert....  32.00 

Voted,  to  lay   over  consideration   of   painting   to   adjourned 
meeting  to  be  held  July  IGth. 
Adjourned. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretary, 
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Fak  Grounds,  July  16,  1907. 
Adjourned  Meeting,  Board  of  Managers. 
Present — Messrs.  Nelson,  Fisher,  and  Wylie. 
Bids  were   received  and  opened   for  the  construction  of  an 
Educational  Building;  boxes  and  band  stand  at  Grand  Stand, 
and  for  material  for  painting  buildings,  and  for  doing  the  work 
of  same. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wylie,  all  bids  on  Grand  Stand  improve- 
nients  werci  declared  off. 
Contracts  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Educational  Building,  D.  B.  Danielson $12,000.00 

Painter's  Material— Lead  @  $6.86  per  cwt.. 
and  raw  linseed  oil  @  40c.  per  gallon, 
J.  E.  Patton  Co. 
Work  of  Painting — Dwelling,  Erecirtive  Of- 
fice, Band  Stand,  Grand  Stand,  Art 
Building,  Agricultural  Building,  County 
Exhibits  Building,  Woman's  Work 
Building,  and  Dairy  Building,  Atigust 
Fritz WO. 00 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wylie,  voted  to  contract  with  D.  B.  Daniel- 
son  for  the  building  of  boxes  and  band  stand  in  front  of  Grand 
Stand  for  $1,550. 
Adjourned. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretary. 


Fair  Grounds,  July  26,  1907. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Agricultufre. 

All  members  present  except  Messrs.  McKerrow,  Wilcox,  and 
Nordman. 

Minutes  of  recent  meetings  of  Board  of  Managers  re^id  and 
approved. 

Professor  Hotchkiss  of  State  Geological  Survey  met  the  Board 
fcir  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  a  "Good  Roads''  Convention 
durincr  the  State  Fair,  and  also  for  the  building  of  a  piece  of 
model  ror.d  upon  the  Grounds.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Managers. 
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Cofnmimicatlon!  from  Fann  Implements  Managers  asking  for 
reduced  price  upon  100  State  tsi^  tickets,  together  with  state- 
ment of  Secretary  of  an  offer  af  a  reduction  of  20%,  were  pre- 
sented, and  the  iU>ard  dedined^  to  make  any  further  reduction 
than  that  offered  by  the  Secre.tary. 

Bill  of  West-Co«st  Roofing  Co^  of  $1,162,60,  was  presented 
and  aUowdd. 

Afrang«n€Rls  for  music  for  State  Fair  were  left  to  Mr.  Roe^s- 
skr  ai>d  the  Secretary — aggregate  to  be  expended;  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000. 

Mr.  Wyiie  was  eletced  to  succeed  bimseK  as  a  member  of 
the  Live  Stock  Sa»itary  Board. 

Mr.  Fisher  presented  a  proposition  from  the  Wisconsin  Tele- 
phone Company  for  service:  wpon  Grounds  during  Fair,  which 
was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Roessler,  voted  that  on  August  10th,  the 
Secretary  notify  the  Battery  now  occupying  quarters  upon  the 
Grounds,  to  vacate  the  same^  and  remove  all  belongings  fronn 
the  Fair  Grounds  on  or  before  September  1st.  Superintendent 
Fisher  was  instructed  to  notify  Captain  Ludington  to,  at  once, 
cause  pavilion  to  be  cleaned  and  to  replenish  tan  bark  accord- 
ing to  agreement. 

Bid  of  W.  T.  Carson  for  construction  of  toilets  in  pavilion, 
for  $1,387  was  accepted. 

On  motiofi  of  Mr.  Watrous,  Bart  J.  Ruddle  was  chosen  P«ress 
Agent,  salary  not  to  exceed  $200.00 — services  to  be  under  di- 
rection of  Superintendent  of  Promotion  and  Publicity. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher,  voted  that  Department  of  Piromo- 
tion  and  Publicity  arrange  for  Bureau  of  Information  for  State 
Fair. 

Voted,  to  ptace  $500  with  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  for  two 
half'page  and  four  full-page  advertisements,  between  this  and 
time  of  Fair.  Amount  to  be  paid  Farmers'  Record,  Hoard's 
Dairvm«n.  and  The  Herold  Co.,  to  be  determined  later. 

Adjourned. 

JoHK  M.  True, 

Secretarx, 
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Fair  Grounds,  August  1,  liM)7. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Managers. 

All  members  present  except  Mr.  Nelson. 

Superinte^ndent  Fisher  was  instructed  to  arrange  for  drainage 
from  North  side  of  Cattle  Barn,  also  to  purchase  sufficient 
crushed  rock  for  repair  of  streets  on  grounds. 

Mr.  Wilcox  submitted  a  report  of  his  visit  to  the  recent  race 
me:eting  in  Detroit,  also  a  description  of  the  Michigan  State 
Fair  Grounds  located  in  that  city,  with  suggestions  gained  from 
visit.  '     ; 

On  motion  of  M«r.  Wilcox,  voted  to  appropriate  $250  toward 
material  for  construction  of  model  road  during  State  Fair. 

Voted,  to  sell  120  feet  of  four-inch  iron  pipe  to  State  Board 
of  Control,  at  price  paid  by  such  Board  for  othe^r  pipe  purchased 
by  it. 

Voted,  to  grant  use  of  Grounds, and  track  for  a  two  days 
meeting  of  Milwaukee  Automobile  Club  late  in  September,  for 
$150.00,  no  race  to  be  for  more  than  ten  miles. 

Instructed  Purchasing  Agent  McKerrow,  to  purchase  500 
chairs,  and  from  50  to  100  settees  before  coming  Fair. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  pay  contracts  upon  estimates 
of  architects,  approved  by  Superintendent  Fisher. 

Adjourned  to  meet  again  Thursday  August  8th,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretary, 


Fair  Grounds,  August  8,  1907. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Managers. 

Present — Messrs.  McKerrow,  Fisher,  and  Wylie. 

Secretary  presented  communication  relative  to  drinking  foun- 
tains from  Secretary  I.  H.  Butterfield  of  Michigan  State  Fair, 
and  he  was  instructed  to  correspond  with  manufacturers  for 
prices. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wylie,  voted  to  hold  a  demonstration  of 
Bovine  Tuberculosis  during  State  Fair. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  was  elected  Official  Veterinarian  for  com- 
ing State  Fair,  without  salary. 

Adjourned.  John  M.  True, 

Secreta/ry. 
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Fair  Grounds,  August  15,  1907. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Managers. 

Present — Messrs.  McKerrow,  Wilcox,  Fisher,  and  Wylie. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox  voted,  to  have  Mr.  Harding's  at- 
tention called  to  possible  weakness  of  steel  construction  of  new 
Cattle;  Barn  and  ask  him  to  take  the  matter  up  with  Engineer 
Hilton. 

Received  proposals  from  H.  G.  Potter  and  W.  T.  Carson  for 
moving  Cattle  Barn  and  fitting  it  up  for  Sheep  Judging  Pavilion. 
Bids  were  as  follows:  H.  G.  Potter,  $950.00;  W.  T.  Carson, 
$1,660.00.     On  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher,  accepted  bid  of  Mr.  Potter. 

Voted,  to  appropriate;  $25.00  for  Shetland  Pony  Race  for  Mon- 
day September  9th,  afternoon  and  evening. 

Adjourned  until  August  22nd. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretary, 


Fair  Grounds,  August  22,  1907. 

Adjourned  Meeting  Board  of  Agriculture. 

All  members  present  except  Mr.  Nelson. 

Offer  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Morrow  to  exhibit  foreign  educational 
specimens  collected  by  him  was  presented,  and  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  ask  Mr.  Morrow  to  make  exhibit,  he  to  be  paid 
$3.50  per  day  for  services. 

Communication  from  Secretary  R.  B.  Ogilvie  of  American 
Clydesdale  Breeders'  Association  relative^  to  Judge  of  Oydes- 
dale  horses  at  coming  State  Fair  was  received,  and  laid  over. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wylie,  Superintendent  Roessler  was  in- 
structed to  require  all  concessioners  to  avoid  shouting  and  un- 
necessary demonstration  in  selling  their  wares,  or  advertising 
s1k)ws,  etc. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  voted  to  lease  stock  scales  from 
the  Chicago  Scales  Company  for  use  at  coming  Fair,  upon  terms 
offered  by  Company. 

Adjourned. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretary, 
2--Ag. 
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Fair  Grounds,  September  5,  1907. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Agriculture. 

All  members  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wylie,  voted  that  there  be  but  one  pass- 
out  gate  at  Fair  where  return  checks  are  given,  and  that  that  be 
undeir  the  same  cover  as  tunrstile. 

Voted,  to  allow  each  member  of  Board  and  Secretary  30 
Grand  Stand  and  15  tickets  to  Boxes.  Seven  boxes — Numbers 
35,  36,  37,  38  and  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F  were  reserved  for  use 
of  members  of  the  Board  and  guests,  the  Secretary  to  issue 
tickets  as  above.  Superintendent  Cox  was  authorized  to  pro- 
cure caps  for  use  of  his  force. 

Mrs.  Norah  E.  R.  Perkins  was  elected  Matron  of  Woman's 
Rest  Building  at  salary  of  $5.00  per  day,  she  to  ke^ep  account 
of  receipts  and  turn  same  over  to  Secretary. 

Superintendent  Cox  was  authorized  to  sell  Grand  Stand  Box 
tickets  in  City. 

Adjourned. 

John  M.  True, 
•         •  Secretary. 


Fair  Grounds,  September  6. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Quorum  present. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  arrange  for  sale  of  Official 
Catalogues. 

Superintendent  Wilcox  was  authorized  to  arrange  for  even- 
iner  races. 
Adjourned. 

John  M.  True, 

Sccretarv. 


Fair  Grounds,  September  11. 

Quorum  present. 

On  account  of  rain,  voted  to  give  free  Grand  Stand  Attrac- 
tions this  afternoon,  and  charge  admission  in  the  evening. 

\'otcd,  to  "declare  off"  all  races  that  have  not  been  called 
by  four  o'ckxrk  Friday,  if  same  can  be  done  under  American 
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Association  rules,  and  Secretary  was  instructed  to  ascertain  rules 
governing. 
Adjourned. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretary, 


Fair  Grounds,  September  13. 
Quorum  present. 

Mr.  Dehnert's  bill  for  balance  of  concrete^  work  was  presented 
with  estimate  of  Engineer  Hilton,  of  $1,251.62.     Voted,  to  pay 
$1,200  on  same. 
Adjourned. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretary, 


Evening  Session,  September  13. 
Quorum  present. 

Voted,  to  allow  "The  Nelson  Family"  and  "Laurient  Trio" 
under  contract  from  F.  M.  Barnes,  a  payment  of  $100  each. 
Adjourned. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretary. 


Fair  Grounds,  October  18,  1907. 

Meeting  of  State  Board  of  AgricultuTe. 

All  members  present  except  Messrs.  Nordman  and  Scott. 

The  following  named  members  were  chosen  delegates  to  the 
American  Association  of  Fairs  and  Expositions — McKerrow, 
Fisher,  Wylie,  Cox,  and  Watrous.  Committee  to  secure  live 
stock  exhibits  for  next  State  Fair — Wylie,  Roessle«r,  and  Secre- 
tary True. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Everett,  voted  to  accept  Cattle  Bam  con- 
structed by  Modem  Steel  Structural  Company  of  Waukesha,  and 
the  payment  of  balance  on  contract  of  $5,216,  and  an  extra  bill 
for  lumber  amounting  to  $37.57,  was  ordered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Roessler,  voted  to  hold  a  Convention  at 
Madison  the  first. week  in  February. 
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Bills  of  T.  M.  E.  R.  &  L.  Co.,  and  Smith- Blodgett  Co.,  wer<5 
referred  to  Superintendent  Fisher  for  approval. 

The  account  of  August  Fritz  for  balance  on  painting  contract 
and  extra  work  amounting  in  all  to  $343.60,  was  presented  and 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Wyli^  allowed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Watrous,  Secretary  was  instructed  to  con- 
vey to  the  Missouri  State  Fair  Management  the  ap)preciation  of 
courtesies  received  by  this  'Board  during  its  recent  visit  to  the 
Missouri  State  Fair. 

Mr.  Sporleder  asked  for  the  use  of  track  for  a  motor-cycle 
meet.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  inform  Mr.  Sporleder 
that  the  recent  covering  of  track  with  manure  made  it  inadvis- 
able to  grant  request. 

The  payment  of  balance  of  money  due  Schiffert  &  Clenick  on 
contract  for  water  supply  tank  amounting  to  $410.00  was  or- 
dered, contractors  to  give  tank  necessary  attention  next  spring. 

The  sum  of  $800.00  was  found  due  upon  contract  let  to  H.  G. 
Potter  on  Woman's  Rest  Building,  and  Sheep  Judging  Pavilion. 
Mr.  Potter  gave  credit  for  bill  of  Radcliffe-Porter  Co.  for  win- 
dows, $31.88,  paid  by  Board,  and  gave  orders  for  payment  of 
$586.32  to  Otto  Gelhaar  &  Co.  The  balance  due  him  $181.80 
was  ordered  paid  to  Mr.  Patton. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Everett,  a  balance  of  $1,598.00  due  W.  T. 
Carson  on  contracts  and  $334.49  for  extras  was  ordered  paid. 

Balance  of  $1,500  due  D.  B.  Danielson  on  Educational  Build- 
ing, in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Danielson,  was  referred  to  Superin- 
tendent Fisher  for  approval. 

Adjourned. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretary. 


Madison,  Feb.  4,  1908. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Agriculture. 

All  members  present  except  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Nordman. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  were  read,  cor- 
rected and  approved. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Putnam  came  before  the  Board  in  the  interests 
of  a  larger  exhibit  of  "Bees  and  Honey"  at  next  State  Fair,  and 
an  offer  if  increased  premiums. 
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Oil  motion  of  Mr.  Watrous,  tlicj  use  of  State  Fair  Grounds 
was  granted  to  High  Schools  of  Milwaukee  for  May  23rd,  upon 
same  terms  as  last  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  Secretary  True  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  Board  at  mee.ting  of  Great  Western  Circuit  in 
Chicago,  February  17th. 
Bills  were  considered  as  follows: 
Wisconsin  Telephone  Co., — laid  over  for  correspondejuce  and 

investigation. 
Ferry  &  Clas, — referred  to  Mr.  Wylie. 
Pennsylvania  Coal   &   Supply  Co.;   Gumz   &  Co.;   David 

Wedgwood;  Adam  Seitz, — ordere4  paid. 
West  Allis  Lumber  Co., — referred  to  Mr.  Fisher. 
The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  examine  rejcords  of  Milwau- 
kee County  to  ascertain  if  State  Agricultural  Society  gave  lease 
or  dee4  of  State  Fair  Park  lands  to  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railway  Co. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wylie,  the  following  rule  was  adopted: 
"The  Board  of  Managers,  or  a  majority  of  same,  shall  con- 
stitute a  Board  of  Audit,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  audit  all  bills 
and  accounts  presente4  to  Board,  and  the  Secretary  is  hereby 
instructed  not  to  pay  such  bills  or  accounts  tmtil  so  audited  un- 
less the  same  have  been  contracted  by  vote  of  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, or  full  Board,  or  have  been  provided  for  by  "rules  of  Board." 
Adjourned. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretary, 


Madison,  Mar.  2,  1908. 

Special  Meeting  Board  of  Agriculture. 

All  members  present  except  Mr.  Nelson. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  reported  correspondence  with  Wisconsin  Tele- 
phone Company  relative  to  a  bill  j)resented  by  it,  and  the  matter 
was  laid  over  for  further  investigation,  and  if  telephone  was  not 
retained  upon  request  of  Mr.  Raymond,  the  Secretary  is  to  dC:- 
cHne  paLyment  of  bill. 

Mr.  Wylie  made  a  verbal  report  relative  to  claim  of  Ferry  & 
Qas,  which  was  accepted  as  a  report  of  progress. 
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The  Secretary  reported  having  se^curcd  a  certified  copy  of 
instrument  under  which  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.  holds  its  right  of 
way  upon  Fair  Grounds,  and  he  was  instructed  to  consult  the 
Attorney  General  relative  to  effect  of  State  foreclosures  of  mort- 
gage upon  Grounds,  and  he  was  also  authorized  to  correspond 
with  the  Railroad  Company  relative  to  the  matter. 

The  Secretary  submitted  verbal  repfort  of  conversation  with 
Attorney  General  relative  to  allowing  the  City  of  West  AUis  to 
construct  a  sewer  across  a  part  of  Fair  Grounds. 

The  financial  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted. 

The  Committee  of  Audit  submitted  the  following  report: 

"To  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen:  Your  Committee  on  Audit  appointed  to  examine  the 
accounts  and  reports  of  the  Secretary,  reports  that  it  has  examined  the 
receipts  and  disbursements,  comparing  the  receipts  from  the  treasurer's 
office  for  funds  entrusted  to  him,  and  Uxe  orders  for  payments,  and 
finds  the  total  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Secretary's  office  as 
follows: 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  March  1st,  1907 128,035  33 

Receipts  from  all  sources 166,412  06 

1194,448  26 
Dishursements. 

Disbursements  for  all  purposes 1166, 272  54 

Balance  on  hand  March  2nd.  1908 28 ,  176  72 

$194,446  26 

The  above  statement  compares   accurately   with  the   report  of  the 
State  Treasurer,  a  certificate  of  which  is  filed  with  this  report. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  Wtue, 
Geo.   G.   Cox, 
O.  F.  RoEsauEa, 

Committee. 

Adjourned. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretary, 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


Receipts  for  the  year  ending  March  2nd,  1908,  are  as  follows : 

From  the  state $74, 942  56 

From  gates  and  grand  stand 60, 160  74 

From  speed  collections 9, 034  65 

From  privileges 11, 805  40 

From  forage   department 1, 394  03 

From   transportation   department 60  00 

From  entries,  stall  and  pen  rents 2, 568  60    ' 

From  rent  of  grounds 265  00 

From  sale  of  supply  wagon  tickets 143  50 

From  sale  of  tickets  in  blocks 250  30 

From  special  premiimis 2, 591  54 

From  sale  of  dairy  exhibits 2, 327  04 

From  collections  by  superintendent  of  grounds 375  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources 494  97 

Total 1166,412  93 

Disbursements   for  the  year  end'n;;   Alarcli   2nd,  1908,  have 
been  made  as  follows: 

Paid   premiums— Horse  department |4, 877  00 

Paid  premiums — Cattle  department 5, 776  00 

Paid  premiums — Sheep  department 2,74100 

Paid   premiums — Swine  department 2, 050  00 

Paid    premiums— Poultry   department 1, 387  00 

Paid    premiums — Agriculture   department 959  00 

Paid   premiums — County   exhibits 1, 500  00 

Paid  premiums — Horticulture  department 972  00 

Paid  premiums — Dairy  department 1, 892  00 

Paid  premiums— Art  department 532  00 

Paid  premiums — Woman's  work 596  00 

Paid  premiums — Educational  department 366  00 

Total    premiums $23, 648  00 

Speed   purses    26,20000 
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Improvements  as  follows: 

On    contracts 167,717  13 

For  material 2,738  67 

For    labor 5,063  32 

Total  175,519  12 

Advertising  as  follows: 

Paid  to  state  papers |1,383  00 

Paid  to  Milwaukee  papers 1, 679  51 

Paid  to  agricultural  papers 839  40 

Paid  to  speed  papers 518  14 

Paid  for  banners  and  paper 1, 015  27 

Paid   for   bill-posting 926  71 

Paid  for  salaries  and  miscellaneous  expenses  709  45 

Total     17,071  48 

*     Paid  for: 

Special    attractions 19.917  il 

Music  2,957  85 

Superintendents  and  assistants 2, 048  00 

Judges     1,040  05 

Expenses  of  board 1, 441  05 

Secretary's    office 2, 520  00 

Secretary's  force  at  Fair 947  50 

Furniture   and   fixtures 2,071  55 

Premium  ribbons  and  badges 840  45 

Expenses  gates  department 1, 372  11 

Expenses  grand   stand   department 506  50 

Expenses  marslial's  department 1, 260  52 

Miscellaneous   expenses 6, 910  65 

Total   disbursements |166. 272  54 

SECRETARY'S  SUMMARY. 

Amount  in  treasury  March  1st,  1907 |28,035  33 

Received  since  that  date 166, 412  93 

Total     1194,448  26 

Amount  of  orders  drawn  during  year 166,272  54 

Balance  in  treasury  March  2nd,  1908 |28,175  72 

John  M.  True, 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

OF  THE  WISCONSIN  STATE  BOARD  OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

March  1st,  1907  to  February  26th,  1908. 

State  of  Wisconsin, 

Treasury  Department, 
Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  27,  1908. 

Balance  in  treasury  March  l8t,'l907 128,035  33 

Received  March  Ist,  1907  to  Feb.  26,  1908 166, 412  93 

Total    1194,448  26 

Warrants  paid  March  Ist,  1907  to  February  26,  1908 166,272  54 

Balance  on  hand  February  26,  1908 |28, 175  72 

A.  H.  Dahl, 
State  Treasurer. 
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SECRETAKY'S  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Receipts. 

March— 1907. 

No.                      From   whom   and   for  what.  Amount 

1.  American  Trotting  Association,  collections $40  00 

April. 

2.  J.  W.  Swanbrough,  suspension  speed 25  00 

3.  Sunday  School  Athletic  League,  rental  of  grounds 10  00 

May. 

4.  Chicago  Poultry  Supply  House,  entry  fee 2  00 

5.  Milwaukee  High  School  Meet,  rental  of  grounds 10  00 

June. 

6.  Academy  Athletic  Meet,  rental  of  grounds i«;  00 

7.  I.  A.  U.  Meet,  use  of  track 10  00 

8.  American  Trotting  Assocation,  collections 1-50  00 

July. 

9.  T.  B.  Root,  speed  entry 30  00 

10.  J.  R.  Patton,  speed  entry 60  0«» 

11.  E.  E.  Smoot,  speed  entry 30  00 

12.  M.  W.  Harden,  speed  entry 8  00 

13.  W.  H.  Stubblefield,  Jr.,  speed  entry 105  00 

14.  L.  C.  Peclt,  speed  entry 30  00 

15.  A.   Pearson,  suspension   speed 78  75 

16.  Oconto  County,  by  R.  A.  Minieley,  entry  fee 2  00 

17.  Champion  Potato  Machine  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

18.  Isham-Miller  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

19.  Walter  A.  Wood  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

20.  Alex    Klokner,    entry    fee 2  00 

21     Hart-Parr  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 
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No.  Prom   whom   and   for  what. 

22.  Anton  W.  Finstad,  entry  fee 

23.  Milwaukee  Driving  Club,  use  of  track 

24.  Dodge  County,  by  F.  J.  Landley,  entry  fee 

25.  Western  Malleable  Iron  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 

26.  Milwaukee   Machine   Co.,   entry   fee 

27.  Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co.,  entry  fee 

28.  Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 

29.  Brown  &  Sehler  Co.,  entry  fee 

30.  Manitowoc  County,  by  Gust  Schreiber,  entry  fee 

31.  Fox  Bros.,  entry  fee  and  stall  rent 

August. 

32.  Fiebrantz  Bros.,  entry  fee  and  coop  rent 

S3.    E.  R.  Thomas  &  Son,  entry  fee 

34.  Beaver  Dam  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 

35.  Milwaukee  Automobile  Club,  rental  of  Grounds 

36.  Schley  Bros.,  entry  fee  and  stall  rent 

37.  Renk  Bros.,  entry  fee 

38.  Jefferson  County,  by  Geo.  Maurer,  entry  fee 

39.  G.  Vogel,  entry  fee 

40.  Robert  Naumann,  entry  fee 

41.  Isaac    Stephenson,    speed    entry 

42    C.    H.    Aldrich,    suspension    speed 

43.  Wilton  Wilcox,  Jr.,  entry  and  coop  rent 

44.  E.  T.  &  B.  S.  Hilton  Co.,  entry  fee 

45.  J.  A.  Van   E3pps,   entry   fee 

46.  Milwaukee  County,  by  Hugo  Eschrich.  entry  fee 

47.  Albert  C.  Koopman,  entry  fee 

48.  William  Haag,   entry   fee 

49.  C.  L.  Von  Haden,  entry  fee 

50.  Creamery   Journal,    entry   fee 

51.  Sleep  Bros.,  entry  and  stall  rent 

52.  Seymour   Bros.,   entry  and   stall   rent 

53.  H.  W.  Ayers,  entry  fee 

54.  Hans  Berg,  entry  and  stall  rent 

65.    Leonard  Tracy,  entry  fee 

56.  Chas.  W.  Beeman,  entry  fee 

57.  O.  V.  Battles,  entry  fee 

58.  William  G.  Baird,  entry  and  stall  rent 

59.  Arnold  Aebi,   entry  fee 

60.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Nicholson,  entry  fee 

61.  William  Smiley,  entry  fee 
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No.                      Prom   whom  and   for   what.  Amount 

62.  Clement  &  Flke,  entry  and  coop  rent 2  10 

63.  Louise  E.  Wemlch,  entry  fee 2  00 

64.  Augusta  A.  Wernlch,  entry  fee 2  00 

65.  W.  A.  Volght,  entry  fee 2  00 

66.  J.  C.  Robinson  ft  Son,  entry  fee 2  00 

67.  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son,  entry  and  stall  rent 23  00 

68.  Finch   Bros.,   entry   fee 2  00 

69.  Camille  Lonstorf,  entry  and  stall  rent 6  00 

70.  W.  J.  Bernd,  entry,  stall  and  pen  rent 16  00 

71.  Neal  Houslet,  entry  and  stall  rent 5  00 

72.  L.  G.  Maynard,  entry  and  stall   rent 4  00 

73.  Geo.   W.   Bean,   entry   fee 2  00 

74.  Mrs.  Thos.   Bowes,   entry   fee 2  00 

75.  J.  H.  Brown,  withdrawal  speed 150  00 

76.  Hunt   &   Colter,   speed   entry 76  00 

77.  Ernst  C.  Ball,  entry  fee 2  00 

78  George  Martin,  entry  and  stall  rent 12  00 

79.  Earles  &  Stanton,  entry  and  stall  rent 4  00 

80.  B.   D.  Jones  &  Son,   entry   fee 2  00 

81.  M.  C.  Marten,  entry  fee 2  00 

82.  Mm.   M.   Jones,  entry   fee 2  00 

83.  Void. 

84.  J.  H.  Field,  entry  fee 2  00 

85.  Mrs.  William  Sweeney,  entry  fee 2  00 

86.  John   KiYlin,   entry    fee 2  00 

87.  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons,  entry  fee 2  00 

88.  Albert  Heusser,  entry  fee 2  00 

89.  John  G.  Kennedy,  entry  fee 2  00 

90.  Gross  &  Muehleisen,  entry  fee 2  00 

91.  S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

92.  H.  N.  Thompson,  entry  fee 2  00 

93.  R.  Connor  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

94.  E.  M.  Barton,  entry  fee 2  00 

95.  Alex   White,   entry    fee 2  00 

96.  James   G.   Boyd,    entry   fee 2  00 

97.  C.  S.  Hechtner,  entry  and  stall  rent 14  00 

98.  E.  B.  Melendy,  entry  fee 2  00 

99.  C.  H.  Chandler,  entry  fee 2  00 

100.  Jacob  Baehler,  entry  fee 2  00 

101.  McLay  Bros.,  entry  fee 2  00 

102.  American  Trotting  Association,  collections 183  75 

103.  A.  H.  Mclntire,  entry  fee 2  00 

104.  C.  L.  White,  entry  fee • 2  00 
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Prom  whom  and  for  what.  Amount 

John    Ward,   entry   fee 2  00 

Ed.  Wunsch,   entry   fee 2  00 

Automatic  Carrier  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

Chas.  H.  Good,  entry  fee 2  00 

Arnold  Grimm,  entry  fee 2  00 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Radtke,  entry  fee 2  00 

W.  C.  Bolt,  entry  fee •. 2  00 

Rust  Bros.,  entry  and  stall  rent 22  00 

Dixon  &  Deaner,  entry  fee 2  00 

P.  Clark  ft  Son,  entry  fee 2  00 

H.  Tennessen,  entry  and  stall  rent 8  00 

R.  B.  Douglas,  entry  fee 2  00 

G.  A.  Shortrede,  entry,  stall  and  pen  rent 12  00 

William  P.  Dunlop,  entry  fee 2  00 

John  T.  EJdwards,  entry  and  stall  rent 5  00 

W.  A.  Stewart,  entry  fee 2  00 

John  H.  Williams,  entry  and  stall  rent 10  00 

A.  W.  Dopke,  entry  and  stall  rent 18  00 

Adam  Seitz,  entry  fee 2  00 

Jos.  A.  Ritzke,  entry  fee 2  00 

Dr.  Oscar  Strauss,  entry  fee 2  00 

John  H.  Hoeppner,  entry  fee 200 

Dr.  J.  T.  Unertl,  entry  fees 4  00 

Louis  Hasse,  entry  fee 2  00 

R.  Meinking,  entry  and  pen  rent 8  50 

U.  L.  Johnson,  entry  fee 2  00 

Fred   Southcott,   stall   rent  and   entries 8  00 

Mrs.   Giles   Hibhard,   entry    fee 2  00 

Progress  Blue  Ribbon  Farms,  entry  and  stall  rent 4  00 

S.  S.  Stack,  entry  and  stall  rent 4  00 

Ray  Biggs,  entry  and  stall  rent 8  00 

G.  N.  Mihills,  entry  fee 2  00 

J.  R.  Love,  entry  fee 2  00 

J.  Gilbert  Hickcox,  entry  fee 2  00 

B.  El  Palmer  &  Son,  entry  fee 2  00 

H.  J.  Noblet,  entry  fee 2  00 

Robert  Hardy,   entry   fee 2  00 

W.  C.  Steiger,  entry  fee 2  00 

Casper  Anderegg,  entry  fee 2  00 

J.  W.  Hogan,  entry  and  pen  rent 5  00 

R.  C.  Jones,  entry  fee 2  00 

J.  Q.  Emery  ft  Son,  entry  fee 2  00 

Knute   Passelt,   entry   fee 2  OO 
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148.  Anton  Loehr,  entry  fee 

149.  Leonard  Hoppe,  entry  fee 

150.  Ed.  Winter,  entry  fee 

151.  Mrs.    Guy   Lindow,   entry   fee 

152.  Al  Kroeger,  entry  fee 

153.  Mrs.  Prank  F.  Rika,  entry  fee 

154.  Geo.  F.  Carroll,  entry  and  stall  rent 

155.  Theodore   Schaefer,  entry  fee 

156.  Lewis   Roberts,  entry  fee 

157.  J.  McD.     Randies,  entry  fee 

158.  Edward    A.    Uhrig,    entries 

159.  Gentilly  Dairy   Association,   entry  fee 

160.  J.  O.  Batchelder,  entry  fee 

161.  Chris   Bigler,  entry  fee 

162.  B.   Bingham,   entry  fee 

163.  J.  J.  Jackson,  entry  fee 

164.  J.  A.  Hernke,  entry  fee 

165.  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 

166.  A.  H.  Kittinger,  entry  and  coop  rent 

167.  Louis  Pierron,  entry  fee 

168.  Robert  B.  Haylett,  entry  fee 

169.  August  N.  Pollworth,  entry  fee 

170.  Lauritz   Olson,   entry   fee 

171.  Xaver  Bucholzer,  entry  fee 

172.  John  Wehnlger,  entry  fee 

173.  F.  P.  Bishop,  entry  and  pen  rent 

174.  Fred  Pabst,  entry  and  stall  rent 

175.  David  Roberts,  entry  fee 

176.  George  Schickert,  entry  fee 

177.  Hans  Mustad,  entry  fee 

178.  T.  J.  Warner,  entry  fee 

179.  D.  A.  Sheldon,  entry  fee 

180.  W.  D.  Fecker,  entry  fee 

181.  T.  A.  Ubbelohde.  entry  fee 

182.  C.  J.  Chapin,  entry  fee 

183.  Fred  Bauer,  entry  fee 

184.  W.  F.  Krohn,  entry  fee 

185.  Gerrie  J.  Vogt,   entry  fee 

186.  John  Vogt,  entry  fee • 

187.  W.  J.  Clark,  entry  fee 

188.  Ed  Maedke,  entry  fee 

189.  Erdmann  Schulz,  speed  entry  

190.  Anton  Plutz,   entry  fee 
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No.  From   whom  and   for  what  Amount 

191.  M.  W.  &  W.  H.  Reed,  entry  and  pen  rent 12  00 

192.  J.  Slimmer,  entry  and  stall  rent 16  00 

193.  Herman  Dusell,  entry  fee 2  00 

194.  P.  H.  Kasper,  entry  fee 2  00 

195.  Prank  J.  Lindley,  entry  fee 2  00 

196.  Gustay  Moenning,  entry  fee 2  00 

197.  Pat   Wallace,  entry  fee 2  00 

198.  Reliance  Iron  &  Engine  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

199.  Geo.  R.  King,  withdrawal  speed 30  00 

200.  Alex  Stewart  Lumber  Co.,  entry  and  stall  rent 16  00 

201.  Adda  F.  Howie,  entry  and  stall  rent 4  00 

202.  J.  H.  Chapman,  entry  and  Stall  rent 5  00 

203.  R.  E.  Douglas,  entry  and  stall  rent 8  00 

204.  G.  E.  Greenwood,  entry  fee 2  00 

205.  F.  M.  Werner,  entry  fee 2  00 

206.  F.  O.  Waddell,  entry  fee 2  00 

207.  George  Martin,  entry  and  pen  rent 6  00 

208.  F.  H.  Patton,  entry  fee 2  00 

209.  Math  Meyer,  entry  fee 2  00 

210.  Walter  Schilling,  entry  fee 2  00 

211.  A.  J.  Roycraft,  entry  fee 2  00 

212.  W.  H.  Putnam,  entry  fee 2  00 

213.  Charlie  Henning,  entry  fee 2  00 

214.  Louis  Novotney,  entry  fee 2  00 

215.  George  Dally,  entry  fee 2  00 

216.  Prank    Spars,    entry    fee 2  00 

217.  W.  R.  Warne,  entry  and  pen  rent 6  00 

218.  R.   A.  Mead,  speed  entry 30  00 

219.  Chas.  T.  Mitchell,  entry  fee 2  00 

220.  W.  J.  Schroepke,  entry  fee 2  00 

221.  J.  E.  Kreeswaldt,  entry  fee 2  00 

222.  Fred  Retz,   entry  fee 2  00 

223.  Ruth  R.  Shultz,  entry  fee 2  00 

224.  Anne  M.  Young,   entry   fee 2  00 

225.  Mrs.  Anna  Meister,  entry  fee 2  00 

226.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Douville,  entry  fee 2  00 

227.  Miss  Mattie  Hall,  entry  fee 2  00 

228.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talbutt,  entry  fee 2  00 

229.  N.  E.  Possley,  entry  fee 2  00 

230.  L.  P.  Holgerson,  entry  fee 2  00 

231.  C.  W.  Judkins,  entry  fee 2  00 

232.  Mrs.  John  Stengel,  entry  fee 2  00 

233.  W.  G.  Bartholf,  entry  fee 2  00 
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234.  John  B.  Boettcher,  entry  fee 2  00 

235.  O.  B.  Bengtson,  entry  fee 2  00 

236.  John  Jensen,  entry  fee 2  00 

237.  Martin  Engbretsen,  entry  fee 2  00 

238.  Mrs.  Chris.  G.  Lee,  entry  fee 2  00 

239.  Nick  Rotier,   entry   fee 2  00 

240.  F.  J.  Berndt,  entry  fee 2  00 

241.  Thos.  J.  White,  entry  fee 2  00 

242.  William  Fox,  entry  fee 2  00 

243.  A.  J.  Oleson,  entry  fee 2  00 

244.  Taylor  County,  by  Chas.   Thorp,  entry  fee 2  00 

245.  William  Mussehl,  entry  fee 2  00 

246.  Henry  Willlamsen,  entry  fee 2  00 

247.  B.  Williamsen,   entry  fee 2  00 

248.  H.  F.  Pleper,  entry  fee 2  00 

249.  A.  F.  Paach,  entry  fee 2  00 

250.  F.  B.  "Snyder,  entry  fee 2  00 

251.  Chas.  Patt.  enrty  fee 2  00 

252.  I.  D.  Crossman,  entry  fee 2  00 

253.  Sam  Erb,  entry  fee 2  00 

254.  W.  C.  Lindow,  entry  fee 2  00 

255.  Alois  Mathes,  entry  fee 2  00 

256.  Herman   Schoepfer,  entry  fee 2  00 

257.  B.  B.  Mayhew,  entry  fee 2  00 

258.  Frank  Kleiner,  entry  fee 2  00 

259.  R.  Conrad,  entry  fee 2  00 

260.  Herman   Engbretsen,   entry   fee 2  00 

261.  Gust  Traeger,  entry  fee 2  00 

262.  John  H.  Elmer  ft  Son,  entry  fee 2  00 

263.  Ernest  Vail,  entry  fee 2  00 

264.  Willie    Germain,    entry    fee 2  00 

265.  Herman  C.  Raven,  entry  fee 2  00 

266.  A.  J.  Wileman.  entry  fee 2  00 

267.  R.  F.  Guetzow,  entry  fee 2  00 

268.  W.  E.  Frisk,  entries  and  coop  rent 6  00 

269.  William  W.  Vaughn  &  Son,  entry  fee 2  00 

270.  J.  T.  Lundeburg,  entry  fee 2  00 

271.  John  Clarson,  entry  fee 2  00 

272.  Mrs.  Dan  Danielson,  entry  fee 2  00 

273.  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm,  entry  fee 2  00 

274.  Geo.  F.  Wilcox,  entry  fee 2  00 

275.  Nick  Bruehl,  entry  fee 2  OO 

276.  H.   W.   Priebe,   entry   fee 2  00 
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277.  Chas.  H.  Prust,  entry  fee 2  00 

278.  John  S.  Owen,  entry  fee 2  00 

279.  E.  O.  Siggelkow,  entry  fee 2  00 

280.  Mrs>   H.  C.   Schmidt,   entry   fee ;. 2  00 

281.  Otto  Freund,  entry  fee 2  00 

282—300  omitted. 

September. 


801.  Mrs.  Theresa  Seeling,  entry  fee 

302.  Geo.  B.  Peterson,  entry  fee 

303.  A.  J.  Sehulte,  entry  fee 

304.  Albert  Poole  ft  Son  entry  fee 

305.  Anton  Fleeder,  entry  fee 

SOS.  Stauffacher  &  Roth,  entry  fee 

307.  J.  L.  Zehren,  entry  fee 

308.  A.   R.   Radtke,   entry   fee 

309.  August  Morner,  entry  fee 

310.  William  McMorran,  entry  fee 

811.  Eddie  Meracle,  entry  fee 

312.  Oscar  Peterson,  entry  fee 

313.  A.   L.   Kleeber,   entry   fee 

314.^  F.   W.    Benedict,   entry   fee 

315.  N.  L.  Ropp,  entry  fee 

316.  F.  E.  Flynn,  entry  fee 

317.  A.  E.  Woodstock,  entry  fee 

318.  Mrs.  Lydia  Walther,  entry  fee 

319.  Mrs.  Hy.  Fischer,  entry  fee 

320.  R.  J.  Schwab  &  Sons  Co.,  entry  fee 

321.  Charles  Weiss,  entry  fee 

322.  Hans  J.  Stoltenberg,  entry  fee 

323.  Alice   Brain,   entry  fee    

324.  Franklin  Lyons,  entry  fee 

325.  C.  F.  Krueger,  entry  fee 

326.  Herman  Kretschmer,  entry  fee 

327.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Strong,  entry  fee 

328.  A.  H.  Blanck,  entry  fee 

329.  Mrs.  J.  H.  McRostie,  entry  fee 

330.  Bert  Andrea,  entry  fee 

331.  L.  Gettleman,  entry  fee 

332.  Lizzie  Mayer,  entry  fee 

333.  Mrs.  A.  Richter,  entry  fee 

334.  Henry  J.  Sehulte,  entry  fee 
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335.  Mary    Schulte,   entry   fee 2  00 

336.  RuBsell  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

.337.  Thadbold  A  Boyd  Iron  CJo..  entry  fee 2  00 

338.  B.  J.  PiBchke,  entry  fee 2  00 

3S9.  W.  J.  Pfelnd.  entry  fee 2  00 

340.  Vin  C.  MaertB,  entry  fee 2  00 

341.  A.  N.  Kelly  entries  and  pen  rent 5  00 

342.  W.  D.  Becker,  entry  and  pen  rent 5  00 

343.  Allie  Knudson.  entry  and  pen  rent 6  00 

344.  Robert  Taylor,  entry  and  pen  rent 8  OJ 

345.  Mrs.  Fred  Nelander,  entry  fee 2  00 

346.  Gilbert  Oscar,  entry  fee 2  00 

.  347.  Helen  McArthur,   entry  fee 2  00 

348.  R.  L.  Adams,  entry  fee 2  00 

349.  F.    Inune,  .entry    fee 2  00 

350.  Frank  Shersmith,  entry  fee 2  00 

351.  Jos.  K.  Barta,  Jr.,  entry  and  coop  rent 3  05 

352.  Mrs.  W.  K  Langenberg,  entry  fee 2  00 

353.  Qren   Longley,    entry    fee 2  00 

354.  Owen  Falley,  entry  fee 2  00 

355.  Heppes  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

356.  Mrs.  John  Hans,  entry  fee 2  00 

357.  Bennie  Hans,  entry  fee 2  00 

358.  John  Hans,  entry  fee '2  00 

359.  W.  H.  Augstein,  entry  fee 2  00 

360.  Frank  Blumenstein,  entry  fee 2  00 

361.  Mrs.  Frank  Granger,  entry  fee 2  00 

362.  Helendale  Farm,   entry  fee 2  00 

363.  Chandler  Bros.,  entry  and  pen  rent 7  00 

364.  U.  W.  Iverson,  entry  and  coop  rent 3  25 

365.  H.  A.  Main,  entry  fee 2  00 

366.  Eli  Crall  &  Son,  entry  and  pen  rent 7  50 

367.  Mrs.  Homer  Jones,  entry  fee 2  00 

368.  Edna  M.  Simonton,  entry  fee 2  00 

369.  N.  M.  Jewell  &  Son,  entry  fee 2  00 

370.  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes,  entry  fee 2  00 

371.  Ida  Ebel,  entry  fee 2  00 

372.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Lehman,  entry  fee 2  00 

373.  Louden  Machine  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

374.  Badger   Stock-Nursery   Co.,  entry   fee 2  00 

375.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner,  entry  fee 2  00 

376.  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe,  entry  fee 2  00 

?77,  Arthur  Ott,  entrjr  fee ,,...,,,....,.., ........  ?  QO 
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378.  Addison  F.  Love,  entry  fee 2  00 

379.  Jacoh  Horn,  entry  fee 2  00 

380.  M.  J.  Ck>nnelly,  entry  fee 2  00 

381.  Dawson  Bros.»  entry  and  coop  vent 12  70 

382.  Mrs.  Ldzzie  Wright,  entry  fee 2  00 

383.  Wis.  Home  A  Farm  Sbhool,  by  Jas.  Melville,  entry  fee  2  00 

384.  Granger  Mfg.  Co.,  «itry  fee 2  00 

385.  J.  M.  Beach  Heating  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

386.  F.  M.  Wright,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

387.  O.  F.  Roessler,  privileges 1,387  50 

388.  Alfred  Paul,  entry  fee 2  00 

389.  Rudolph   Graffenius,    entry    fee 2  00 

390.  Creamery  Supply  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

391.  Dr.  C.  P.  Beerand,  entry  fee 2  00 

392.  Toole  Bros.,  entry  fee 2  00 

393.  M.  V.  Sperbeck,  entry  fee 2  00 

394.  F.  H.  Harms,  entry  fee 2  00 

395.  Theo  Renter,  entry  and  coop  rent 2  50 

396.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Thrall,  entry  fee 2  00 

397.  Paul  Gerhard  &  Son,  entry  fee 2  00 

398.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mielke,  entry  fee 2  00 

399.  Marjorie  Falbe,  entry  fee 2  00 

400.  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey,  entry  fee 2  00 

401.  Ivar  F.  Wallin,  entry  fee 2  00 

402.  Alba  L.  White,  entry  fee 2  00 

403.  G.  F.  Randall,  entry  fee 2  00 

404.  Thos.  0*Nein,  entry  fee 2  00 

405.  J.  M.  Van  der  Ven,  entry  fee 2  00 

406.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Taylor,  entry  fee 2  00 

407.  Fremont  Lounsbury,  entry  fee 2  00 

408.  F.  A.  ft  C.  E.  Goodrich,  entry  fee 2  00 

409.  Mrs.  Henry  Collins,  entry  fee 2  00 

410.  S.  A.  Storrs,  entry  and  pen  rent 3  00 

411.  R.  S.  Wltte,  entry  and  stall  rent 18  00 

412.  Balmont  &  Son,  entry  and  pen  rent 5  00 

413.  August  Dobberphul,  entry  and  coop  rent 4  60 

414.  R.  C.  Ganschow,  entry  fee 2  00 

415.  Leshoskey  Bros.,  entry  and  pen  rent 5  00 

416.  (Jeo.  B.  Kelly,  entry  and  pen  rent 4  50 

417.  William  Korb,  entry  and  coop  rent 2  30 

418.  Gust  Schreiber,  entry  and  pen  rent 3  00 

419.  Wemich   Seed  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

420.  Meta  L.  Baker,  entry  fee  and  postage 2  15 
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421.  Pittsburg   Steel    CJo.,   entry   fee 2  00 

422.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cutler,  entry  fee 2  00 

423.  J.  B.  Atwood  &  Sons,  entry  and  pen  rent 3  00 

424.  Albert   Trumpff,    entry    fee 2  00 

425.  John   Boerschlnger,  entry  fee 2  00 

426.  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

427.  J.  C.  Weber,  entry  fee 2  00 

428.  Aug.    Brandt,    entry    fee 2  00 

429.  John    Grootemont,    entry    fee 2  00 

430.  R.  B.  Sebum,  entry  fee 2  00 

431.  Mrs.  Morton  Casperson,  entry  fee 2  00 

432.  Void. 

433.  O.  J.  Groth.  entry  fee 2  00 

434.  G.  M.  Matznick,  entry  fee 2  00 

435.  M.  Lyons,  entry  fee 2  00 

436.  Creamery  Package  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

437.  Francisco  Spicuzza,  entry  fee 2  00 

438.  Fred    W.    Ashman,   entry    fee 2  00 

439.  John  C.  Hug,  entry  fee 2  00 

440.  Mrs.    A.    Kingsbury,    entry    fee 2  00 

441.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Ducat,  entry  fee 2  00 

442.  H.  Verhulst,  entry  fee 2  00 

443.  H.  B.  Daggett,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

444.  Parry  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

445.  Clara  D.  Martin  &  Son,  entry  fee 2  00 

446.  Milwaukee  Hay  Tool  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

447.  Mrs.  A.  Le  Feber,  entry  fee 2  00 

448.  Lydia  Munn,  entry   fee 2  00 

449.  John   M.  Dunlop,   entry   fee 2  00 

4B0.  David  Dougherty,  entry  fee 2  00 

451.  M.  Aspel,   wagon  ticket 4  00 

452.  Hunkel's  Seed  Store,  entry  fee 2  00 

453.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Pieplow,  entry  fee 2  00 

464.  J.  Li   Brett  Grain  Sieve  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

455.  F.  W.  Seymour,  entry  fee 2  00 

466.  Chas.  Bartz,  entry  fee 2  00 

467.  H.  W.  Koerner,  entry  fee 2  00 

458.  International   Salt  Co.,   entry  fee 2  00 

459.  Mrs.  Andrew  Sutter  entry  fee 2  00 

460.  Monitor  Drill  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

461.  Stoughton  Wagon  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

402.  Koehring  Machine   Co.,   entry   fee 2  00 

463.  W.  J.  Lampier,  wagon  ticket 4'00 
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464.  De  Lraval  Separator  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

465.  Mrs.  R.  G.  Wendland,  entry  fee 2  OO 

466.  Mrs.  Ed  Novotney,  entry  fee 2  00 

467.  George  Jeffery,  entry   fee , . .  2  00 

468.  Void. 

469.  N.  H.  Nobles,  wagon  ticket ,  4  00 

470.  Hock  County,  by  E.  Gabriel,  entry  fee , .  2  00 

471.  Stowell  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee. : 2  v  J 

472.  Harry    Marks,    entry    fee , . , . .  2  00 

473.  John    Grape,    entry    fee 2  00 

474.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hepp,  entry  fee ,  2  00 

475.  J.  F.  Dabareiner,  entry  fee , 2  00 

47G.    Casper  Olson,  entry  fee ,..,,.,.  2  00 

477.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Clinton,  entry  fee , .\  .  2  00 

478.  F.  P.  Adler,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

479.  Wagner  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

480.  Dowagiac  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  ^0 

481.  Ed  Seaman,  entry  fee 2  00 

482.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Frazer,  entry  fee 2  00 

483.  H.   W.  MeekiA,  entry  fee 2  00 

484.  K.  &  J.  Muir,  entry  fee 2  00 

485.  Edmondson  Concrete  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  ^ee. . .  / 2  00 

486.  C.  Williamsen,  entry  and  coop  rent 3  60 

487.  F.  H.  Williamsen,  entry  fee 2  00 

488.  A.  Williamsen,  entry  and  coop  rent. . , . .  - 3  00 

489.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski,  entry  and  coop  rent 6  |I6 

400.    Mrs.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski,  entry  and  coop  rent 6  ?§ 

491.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Lentz,  entry  fee 2  00 

492.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Haskell,  entry  fee 2  00 

493.  A.  H.  Barber  Creamery  Supply  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

494.  M.   G.   Doimia,   entry   fee 2  00 

495.  Farm  Implement  Co.,  tickets 3  00 

496.  A.  F.  Westphal,  entry  fee 2  03 

497.  L.  J.  Blahnick,  entry  fee , . . .  2  Otf 

498.  C.  B.  Harbaugh,  entry  fee 2  «)0 

499.  Clarence  J.  Ihrig,  entry  fee 2  00 

500.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Nelson,  entry  fee 2  00 

601.    Mrs.  Martin  Dreyfus,   entry  fee 2  00 

662.    Gust  H.  Weber,  entry  fee 2  00 

603.  S.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  entry  fee 2  00 

604.  H.  W.  Austin,  entry  fee 2  00 

605.  J.  L.  Nowak,  entry  fee 2  00 

506.    La  Porte  Carriage  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 
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607.  B.  A.  Wadhams,  tickets 44  80 

508.  Chas.  Budilosky,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

609.  Mrs.  R.  C  Brewer,  entry  fee 2  00 

510.  Chas.  B.  Judkins,  entry  fee 2  00 

511.  Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

512.  Van  Brunt  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

613.  Mrs.  Kate  Hauser,  entry  fee 2  00 

614.  Mrs.  Lr.  S.  Sheldon,  entry  fee 2  00 

515.  Theo  Gerlach,  entry  fee 2  00 

516.  Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

517.  Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

518.  Joseph  Pilgrim  Jr.,  entry  fee 2  00 

519.  J.  H.  Pilgrim,  entry  fee 2  00 

520.  Mrs.  B.  W.  Fry,  entry  fee 2  00 

521.  O.  D.  Liunstad,  entry  fee 2  00 

522.  Currle  Bros.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

523.  Mrs.  P.  M.  Kynaston,  entry  fee 2  00 

524.  Davis  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

525.  Staver  Carriage  Co.,   entry   fee .....:.  2  00 

526.  A.  B.  Hoyt,  entry  fee 2  00 

527.  Grace  V.  Otjen,  entry  fee 2  00 

528.  Mrs.   N.    Sahlln,' entry   fee 2  00 

529.  Harry  Twinem,  entry  fee 2  00 

530.  Void. 

531.  B.  L.  DouviUe,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

532.  Hahn  &  Taylor,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

533.  T,  F.  Buss,  entry  fee 2  00 

534.  Geo.   A.  Whaley,  entry   fee 2  00 

535.  W.  C.  Boldt,  entry  fee 2  00 

536.  A.  J.  Deere  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

537.  Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

538.  J.   J.   Ochsner,   entry   fee 2  00 

539.  B.  D.  Ochsner,  entry  fee 2  00 

540.  Elizabeth    Allis,    entry    fee 2  OU 

541.  J.  R.  Love,  entry  and  coop  rent 3  80 

542.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Voigt,  entry  fee 2  00 

543.  Louis  Pierron  Co.,  entry   fee 2  00 

544.  Theo  Koss,  entry  fee 2  00 

545.  Mrs.  Amelia  M.  Price,  entry  fee 2  00 

546.  Brdman   Schultz,   speed   entry    no  00 

547.  The  Genesee  Pure  Food  Co.,  entry   fee 2  00 

548.  Anthony   SpalthoCf,   entry   fee 2  00 

549.  O.  F.  Roessler,  privileges 265  00 
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550.  Sharpless   Separator  Co.,  entry   fee 2  00 

551.  O.    F.    Roessler,    privileges 118  00 

552.  Jos.  Holub,  wagon  ticket. 4  00 

653.  Anderson  Carriage  Co.,  entry  fee. 2  00 

554.  Hoosier  Drill  Co.,  entry  fee : 2  00 

555.  Omega  Separator  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

556.  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

557.  Paulah  J.  Muir,  entry  fee 2  00 

558.  Mrs.  Maude  Bausenwein,  entry  fee '.,. .  2  00 

559.  Lutter  &  Jacobi,  entry  fee 2  00 

560.  Forest  County,  by  J.  O.  Sherman,  ewfery  fee 2  00 

561.  The  Baker  Mfg.  Co..  entry  fee 2  00 

562.  Leona   Hohler,   entry    fee 2  00 

563.  Martin   Gruno,   entry   fee 2  00 

664.  Pasbrig   Bros.,    entry    fee 2  00 

565.  Mrs.  A.   Pasbrig,   entry  fee 2  00 

566.  Rock  Island  Plow  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

567.  Herman  Bilgrien,  entry  fee 2  00 

568.  F.  W.  Bartelt,  entry  fee 2  00 

569.  S.  G.  Indermuehle,  entry  fee 2  00 

570.  S.   D.  Cannon,  entry  fee 2  00 

571.  Fred   J.   Wright,   entry   fee 2  00 

572.  Dachs  Bros.,  entry  fee 2  00 

573.  W.  G.  Lueps  ^  Son,  entry  fee 2  uO 

574.  Geo.  W.  Tulenz,  entry  and  coop  r^nt 4  50 

575.  Bert    Jenks,    entry    fee... 2  00 

576.  Boots  &  Stier,  entry  and  coop  rent 11  30 

577.  Aldoro  Farm,  entry  and  pen  rent 10  00 

578.  William  Stude,  entry  fee 2  00 

679.  F.  E.  Dailey.  entry  fee 2  00 

580.  Ernest  Stolp  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

581.  Mabel   Austin,    entry  fee 2  00 

582.  Geo.  Hottman,  entry  and  coop  rent 2  40 

583.  A.  M.  Schulz,  entry  and  coop  rent 2  25 

584.  Richard  G.  Frackleton,  entry  and  co6p  rent 4  oO 

585.  Elizabeth  B.  Morgan,  entry  fee 2  00 

586.  August  C.  Pape,   entry   fee 2  00 

587.  W.  C.  Ganschow,  entry  fee 2  01 

588.  E.  L.  Benedict,  entry  fee 2  00 

589.  F.   H.   Kelling.   entry   fee 2  00 

590.  B.    Brookings,    wagon    ticket 4  00 

591.  Mrs.  M.  Peacock,  entry  fee 2  00 

592.  P.  J.  De  Gelleke,  entry  and  coop  rent 2  35 
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593.  Bateman  Mfg.  Ck).,  entry  fee 2  00 

594.  White  Lrily  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

595.  Hawkeye  Incubator  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

596.  Geo.    Diesch,    entry    fee 2  00 

597.  William    Stude,   pen   rent 100 

598.  Geo.  W.  Kemp,  entry  fee 2  00 

699.  John  Graf,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

600.  ETmpire  Creamery  Separator  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

801.  Gehl  Bros.,  entry  fee 2  00 

602.  John    Graf,    tickets 100 

603.  Mrs.  B.  P.  Wild,  entry  fee 2  00 

604.  J.'  Q.  Emery,  stall  rent 4  00 

605.  Racine  Sattley  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

606.  Mrs.  F.  J.  Roe,  entry  and  coop  rent 3  00 

607.  John  F.  Roe,  entry  and  coop  rent 3  75 

608.  Mrs.  Fred  Heckman,  entry  fee 2  00 

609.  The  S.  B.  Rowell  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

610.  Salzman  Gate  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

611.  A.  Van  Roo,  entry  and  coop  rent 2  75 

612.  Elmwood  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Farm,  entry  fee 2  00 

613.  J.  p.  Heer,  entry  and  coop  rent 5  65 

614.  Mrs.  William  Spence,  entry  fee 2  00 

615.  John  C.  Schulz,  entry  fee 2  00 

616.  Mrs.    Daniel    Mahoney,    entry    fee 2  00 

617.  M.    Rumley    Co.,    entry,   fee 2  00 

618.  E.   Stoltz  Co.,   tickets 1  50 

619.  International  Harrester  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

620.  Carl    Haupt,    entry    fee 2  00 

621.  Durant-Dort   Carriage    Co.,    entry    fee 2  00 

622.  Arthur  H.  George,  entry  fee 2  00 

623.  O.  F.  Roessler,  privileges 440  00 

624.  Colonial    Salt   Co.,    entry    fee ! 2  00 

625.  Lucile   Cook,    entry   fee 2  00 

626.  Mrs.  C.  D.  Boettcher,  entry  fee 2  00 

627.  Rosenthal  Com  Husker  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

628.  Beach  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

629.  The  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

630.  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  entry  fee 2  00 

631.  Mrs.  L.  Yahnke,  entry  fee 2  00 

632.  Philip  Becker,  entry  fee 2  00 

633.  H.  W.  Melchert,  entry  fee 2  00 

634.  E.  C.  Jacobs,  entry  fee 2  00 

635.  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 
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636.    Mrs.  Minnie  Maeho,  entry  fee 2  00 

687.    Pasbrig  Bros.,  additional  coop  rent 10 

6S8.    Peter  Elmer  Jr.,  entry   fee 2  00 

639.  Mrs.  F.  Burns,  entry  fee 2  yO 

640.  Raleigh  Falbe,  entry  and  coop  rent 4  00 

641.  Mrs.  F.  T.  Chapman,  entry  fee 2  00 

642.  Vin  C.  Maertz,  additional  coop  rent 80 

643.  Mrs.  J.  0.  Brandel,  entry  fee 2  00 

644.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Tingley,  entry  fee 2  00 

645.  R.  S.   Sheldon,   entry  fee 2  00 

646.  H.  R.  Swarthout,  entry  fee 2  00 

647.  W.   C.  Gilbreath,   entry   fee 2  00 

648.  Agnes  White,  entry  fee 2  00 

649.  Fred   Schulz,  entry   fee 2  00 

650.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Grimshaw,  entry  fee 2  00 

651.  Clarence  H.  Boettcher,  entry  fee 2  00 

652.  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Pierce,  entry  fee 2  00 

653.  Mrs.  Adele  Chase,  entry  fee 2  00 

654.  Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

655.  Carol   Clapp,   entry   fee 2  00 

656.  Caroline  Schmasow,  entry  fee 2  00 

657.  Robert  Cain,   entry   fee 2  00 

658.  Hess    Stavary,    wagon    ticket 4  00 

659.  Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

660.  Mrs.   A.  Lassa,  entry  fee 2  00 

661.  C.  T.  Fisher,  collections  Forage  Department 60  00 

662.  Elizabeth    Jones,    entry    fee 2  00 

663.  Herman  Vanselow,  entry  and  coop  rent 11  25 

664.  Fred  Vanselow,  entry  and  coop  rent 2  25 

665.  H.  F.  Crandall,  entry  fee 2  00 

666.  D.  M.  Sechler  Carriage  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

667.  Fish  Bros.  Wagon  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

668.  J.  Dorsch  &  Son,  entry  fee 2  00 

669.  Mrs.  Salome  Battles,   entry  fee 2  00 

670.  Smith    Mfg.   Co.,   entry    fee 2  00 

671.  Wm.  F.  Pilgrim,  entry  fee 2  00 

672.  Carl  Roalenz,  entry  fee 2  00 

673.  Joseph  Volz,  entry  fee 2  00 

674.  H.  T.  Seeman,  entry  fee 2  00 

675.  Mitchell  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

676.  David  Bradley  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

677.  Ina  Lean,  entry  fee 2  00 

678.  8th  District  School,  by  Anna  Helberg,  entry  fee 2  00 
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Mrs.  A.  Hintz,  entry  fee 2  00 

C.  L.  Clarke  &  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

H.  Groh,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

Klose  &  Ueherall,  entry  fee 2  00 

F.  Schmidt  &  Son,  entry  and  coop  rent 2  60 

E.  W.  Weaver,  entry  fee 2  00 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Welssenborn,  entry  fee 2  00 

B.  Hunschen,  entry  fee 2  00 

V.  Kinney,  entry  fee •  2  00 

Pierce  Rotier,  entry  fee 2  00 

Mrs.  Katharine  Salentine,  entry  fee 2  00 

Mathilda  Kortebein,  entry  fee 2  00 

Mrs.  F.  O.  ESastman,  entry  fee 2  00 

Tom  Busalachi,  entry  fee 2  00 

Delke's  Poultry  Farm,  entry  fee 2  00 

John  F.  Weber,  entry  fee 2  00 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

Hirsch  Bros.,  entry  fee 2  00 

S.  S.  Rich,  entry  fee 2  00 

Deere  &  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

Deere  &  Mansur,  entry  fee 2  00 

Velie  Carriage  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

Moline  Wagon  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

Henry  Trilling,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

Mlwaukee  Continental  Lamp  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

Boerth  &  Boerth  Co.,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

W.  B.  Jordan,  entry  fee 2  00 

Severin  O.  Bestul,  entry  fee 2  00 

Boerth  &  Boerth  Co.,  tickets 1  00 

Phoenix  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  01 

O.  L.  Schreiber,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

The  Kelly  S.  R.  Roller  Co.,  entiy  Tee 2  00 

O.  F.  Roessler,  privileges 099  00 

EMna  Butter,  entry  fee 2  00 

J.  J.  Rodig,  entry  fee 2  00 

F.  Ramm,  acct.  Taylor  County,  bunting 1  15 

Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

W.  B.  Barney  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

F.  C.  Miller,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

Collins  Plow  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

C.  Kastorff,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

Baumann  Bros.,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

International  Correspondence  School,  entry  fee , . .  2  00 
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722.  N.  Moletor,  wagon  Ucket 4  00 

723.  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  uO 

724.  Alma  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

725.  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

726.  La  Crosse  Hay  Tool  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

727.  Wheeler  Bros.,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

728.  Dallman  &  Cooper  Implement  Co  ,  eutr>'  fee 2  00 

729.  C.  P.  &  J.  Lauson  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

730.  Johnson-Field  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

731.  J.  M.  True,  collections,  transportation  licenses 60  00 

732.  Theo  Koss,  entry  fee 2  00 

733.  American  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

734.  Geo.  Cooke,  entry  and  coop  rent 3  30 

735.  E.  L.  Husting  &  Co.,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

736.  Standard  Separator  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

737.  Wisconsin  Carriage  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

738.  Robbinson's  Gas  &  Generator  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

739.  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

740.  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

741.  Sanitary  Heating  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

742.  O.  F.  Roessler,  privileges 865  00 

743.  Atlas  Bread  Co.,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

744.  Naton  Blumberg,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

745.  J.  H.  G^yaart,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

746.  H.  Bartels,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

747.  C.  T.  Fisher,  collections,  forage  department ,  105  00 

748.  Wagner  &  Gohres,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

749.  W.  A.  Stone,  entry  fee 2  00 

750.  Curtis  Auto  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

751.  R.  B.  Ffell,  entry  fee 2  00 

752.  Jake  Brill,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

753.  Geo.  C.  Mansfield  Co.,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

754.  M.  Carpenter  Baking  Co.,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

755.  Wemich  Seed  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

756.  National  Cream  Separator  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

757.  L.  P.  Martiny,  entry  fee 2  00 

758.  B.  Warner,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

759.  Humbert  &  White,  entry  fee 2  00 

760.  C.  D.  Johnson,  entry  fee 2  00 

761.  H.  P.  West,  entries  and  pen  rent 1 4  00 

762.  Salzman  &  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

763.  O.  C.  Bandlou,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

764.  Cargill  A  McMillan,  entry  fee 2  00 
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765.  P.  Clark  &  Son,  pen  rent 50 

766.  Void 

767.  C.  Stafford,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

768.  Leader  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

769.  O.   F.  Roessler,  privileges 726  70 

770.  South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

771.  Kent  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

772.  W.  G.  Weldon,  entry  fee 2  00 

773.  G.  P.  Dousman,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

774.  Stiles-Baker  Co.,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

775.  Johnston  &  Mathison,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

776.  Alex  A.  Arnold,  entry  and  pen  rent 12  00 

777.  Comton  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

778.  W.  H.  Whiteside,  entry  fee 2  00 

779.  E.  G.  Roberts,  entry  and  coop  rent 32  70 

780.  Anna  L.  Corwith,  entry  fee 2  00 

781.  John  Ham,  entry  ffee 2  00 

782.  K.  M.  A.  Hay  Tool  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

783.  O.  E.  Knoke,  entry  fee 2  00 

784.  H.  A.  Sonnabend,  entry  fee 2  00 

785.  Chas.  Pickard,  entry  fee 2  00 

786.  A.  McLane,  entry  fee 2  00 

787.  Anderson  Mfg.  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

788.  Young  Loader  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

789.  S.  B.  Friday  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

790.  E.  Wheeler,  entry  fee 2  00 

791.  James  G.  Boyd,  stall  rent 38  00 

792.  J.  A.  Robert,  entry  fee 2  00 

793.  O.  F.  Roessler,   privileges 170  00 

794.  A.  A.  Mueller,  entry  fee 2  00 

795.  Adrian  Fence  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

796.  Void 

797.  Cleveland  Cream  Separator  Co,  entry  fee 2  00 

798.  Adam    Seitz,    stall    rent 14  00 

799.  Helen   Roddy,   entry   fee , 2  00 

800.  John  Kivlin,  pen  rent 2  50 

801.  Mandt  Concrete  Machine  Co.,  eL*^ry  feo 2  00 

802.  Humbert  &  White,  pen  rent 6  00 

803.  C.  D.  Johnson,  pen  rent 6  00 

804.  Robert   Hardy,    stall    rent 6  0.) 

805.  Lansing  Motor  &  Pump  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

806.  E.  M.  Moore,  entry  and  pen  rent 6  00 

807.  Lewis  Bros.,  entry  and  pen  r    it 5  00 
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808.  G.  W.  Parnell,  entry  and  pen  rent 3  50 

809.  Lewis  Roberts,  stall  rent 4  00 

810.  H.  N.  Thompson,  entry  and  stall  rent 12  00 

811.  J.  McD.  Randies,  pen  and  stall   rent 17  00 

812.  Mc  Lay  Bros.,   stall   rent 22  00 

813.  Worcester  Salt  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

814.  Void 

815.  H.  J.  Noblet,  pen  rent 7  00 

816.  J.  Gilbert  Hickcox,  stall  rent 12  00 

81V.  C.  T.  Fisher,  collections,  forage  department 175  00 

818.  A.  R.  Nitz  Co.,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

819.  Void 

820.  Collections,  Speed  Department 932  60 

821.  H.  J.  Noblet,  additional  pen  rent 1  00 

822.  Renk  Bros.,  pen  rent 12  00 

823.  Void 

824.  John  T.  Edwards,  stall  rent 5  00 

825.  J.  C.  Robinson  6  Sons,  stall  and  pen  rent 16  50 

826.  N.  M.  Jewell  &  Son,  pen  rent 1  50 

827.  H.  Wirthwein,  wagon  ticket 4  00 

828.  O.  F.  Roessler,  privileges 396  00 

829.  O.  F.  Roessler,  privileges 1, 512  60 

880.  W.  Woodard,  entry  and  pen  rent 5  00 

831.  C.  L.  White,  stall  rent 15  00 

832.  John  Ward,  stall  rent 9  00 

833.  W.  B.  Barney  Co.,  stall  rent 16  00 

884.  John  C.  Larsen,  entry  fee 2  00 

835.  Ernest  Stolp  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

836.  Standard  Iron  &  Wire  Works,  entry  fee 2  00 

887.  Dr.  David  Roberts,  stall   rent 4  00 

838.  Lansing  Wagon  Works,  entry  fee 2  00 

889.  W.  W.  Gillies,  2  00 

840.  Hinckley  Treadle  Power  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

841.  O.   F.   Roessler,  privileges 204  00 

842.  C.  T.  Fisher,  collections,  Forage  Department 115  00 

843.  Collections,    Speed   Department 845  00 

844.  John  Grape,  tickets 2  00 

845.  O.  F.  Roessler,   privileges 517  00 

846.  F.  H.  Patten,  pen  rent 5  50 

847.  O.   F.   Roessler,  privileges 170  00 

848.  Janesville  Cement  Post  Co.,  entry  fee 2  00 

849.  B.  M.  Barton,  stall  rent 26  00 

850.  M.  E.  Wait,  tickets 40  00 
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851.  H.  W.  Ayers,  stall  rent. 14  00 

852.  R.  S.  Canord,  entry  fee 2  00 

853.  O.  F.  Roessler,  privileges 203  05 

854.  C.  T.  Fisher,  collections,  Forage  Department 110  00 

856.  W.  a  Bartholf,  pen  rent 6  50 

856.  A.  N.  Kelly,  balance  pen  rent 2  50 

857.  W.  M,  Jones,  stall  rent 14  00 

858.  Theo  Schaefer,  stall  rent 4  00 

859.  O.  F.  Roessler,  privileges 594  30 

860.  O.  F.  Roessler,  privileges 186  00 

861.  O.  F.  Roessler,  privileges 175  00 

862.  O.    F.    Roessler,    privileges 444  00 

,863.  Wisconsin  Poland  China  Breeders'  Special  Premium..  100  00 

864.  C.  T.  Fisher  collections,  Forage  Department 175  00 

865.  J.  M.  True,  sale  of  catalogues 8  52 

866.  E.   D.  Jones,  stall   rent 12  00 

867.  O.  F.  Roessler,  privileges 1,269  95 

868.  C.  B.  Matteson,  collections,  Poultry  Department 20  15 

869.  Ck>llections,  Speed  Department 2 ,953  95 

870.  F.  L.  Clemens,  returned  gate  change  advanced 2,000  00 

871.  G.  N.  Mihills,  stall  rent 16  00 

872.  C.  T.    Fisher,  collections,  Forage  Department 213  55 

873.  C.  T.  Fisher,  collections.  Forage  Department 14  64 

874.  O.  V.  Battles,  stall  rent 14  00 

875.  Void 

876.  Payment  Wisconsin  Shorthorn  Breeders*  Special  Prem.  54  60 

877.  O.  F.  Roessler,  privileges 924  50 

878.  R.  C.  Jones,  stall  rent 12  00 

879.  William    Smiley,    stall    rent 18  00 

880.  G.  A.  Shortrede,  pen  rent 1  00 

881.  Dixon  &  Deaner,  pen  rent 7  50 

882.  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds,  entry  and  stall  rent 18  00 

883.  Finch  Bros.,  stall  rent 60  00 

884.  J.  R.  Love,  stall  rent 6  00 

885.  J.  T.  Edwards,  balance  stall  rent 11  00 

886.  O.  F.  Roessler,  privileges 289  50 

887.  C.  T.  Fisher,  collections,  Forage  Department 160  00 

888.  Collections,    Speed   Department 655  00 

889.  Geo.  G.  Cox,  returned  Grand  Stand  change  advanced..  500  00 

890.  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons,  pen  rent 16  00 

891.  Mrs.  Nora  E.  R.  Perkins,  collections  at  Hospital......  89  37 

892.  O.  F.  Roessler,  privileges 209  40 

893.  Collections,    Speed    Department 30  00 
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894.  C.  L.  White,  feed  bill 1  60 

895.  Ck>llection8,  Speed  Department 150  00 

896.  Geo.  G.  Cox,  collections 10  75 

897.  Deere  ft  Co.,  tickets 8  00 

898.  Lindsay  Bros.,  tickets 80  00 

899.  C.  T.  Fisher,  collections,  Forage  Department 123  63 

900.  E*.  L.  Aderhold,  sale  of  cheese 25  55 

901.  Meal  ticket  sale 288  25 

902.  N.  J.  Aldrich,  speed  entry 30  00 

903.  Modem   Steel    Structural   Co.,    tickets 47  50 

904.  W.  W.  Fleming,  speed  entry 90  00 

905.  M.  Michels,  sale  of  butter 3  03 

906.  Deere  ft  Co.,  tickets 8  00 

907.  C.  T.  Fisher,  collections,  Forage  Department 49  29 

908.  F.  J.  Sherman,  speed  entry 150  00 

909.  American  Shropshire  Breeders'  Assoc.,  Special  prem.  100  00 

910.  A.  M.  Fiebrantz,  overpayment  of  premium 39  00 

911.  Guernsey  Breeders*  Assoc,  Special  Premium 42  50 

912.  C.  T.  Fisher,  collections.  Forage  Department 76  42 

913.  Fox  River  Butter  Co.,  butter  sold 1,169  02 

October. 

914.  John  M.  True,  cheese 4  40 

915.  August  Uihleln,  entry  and  stall  rent 60  00 

916.  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Special  Premium 705  75 

917.  James  T.  Drought,  Sec.  A.  T.  A.,  rental  of  grounds 150  00 

918.  International  Harvester  Co.,  tickets 60  00 

919.  American  Clydesdale  Assoc,  Special  Premiums 232  50 

920.  Grant  U.  Fisher,  Superintendent  of  Grounds,  collections  375  00 

921.  O.  F.  Roessler,  privileges 39  00 

922.  Wauwatosa  Milling  Ck).,  return  of  draft 42  60 

923.  American  Polled  Durham  Breeders*  Association,  special 

premiums 70  67 

924.  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association  Special 137  00 

925.  F.  L.  demons,  sale  of  foreign  coin 75 

926.  C.  T.  Fisher,  collections  Forage  Department 11  00 

927.  Holstein-Frieslan  Association,   Special 69  20 

928.  John  Laabs,  suspension  speed 30  00 

November. 

929.  American  Trotting  Association,  collections 1,530  45 

930.  Ain^fican  Trotting  Associatloi),  collections 110  00 
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931.  Wisconsin  Draft  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  Special  417  50 

932.  Percheron  Society  of  America,  Special 165  00 

933.  American  Hereford  Breeders'  Association,  Special 276  27 

934.  American  Trotting  Association,  collections 11  00 

935.  A.  Grossenbach,  sale  of  cheese 1, 125  04 

936.  American   Trotting   Association,   balance   collections..  75 

December. 

937.  Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  payment  toward 

demonstration    15  75 

988.     State  Board  of  Control,  iron  waterpipe  sold 44  88 

939.  American  Trotting  Association,  collections 250  00 

January— 1908. 

940.  American  Trotting  Association,  returned  speed  money  50  00 

941.  Wisconsin  Sheep  Breeders'  Special 155  00 

942.  Wisconsin  Short  Horn   BrcederB'  Association,  balance 

special    65  65 

943.  C.  T.  Fisher,  balance  collections,  Forage  Department. .  3  90 

944.  American  Trotting  Association 25  50 
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SECRETARY'S  WARRANT  ACCOUNT. 


1907— March. 

No.  To  whom  paid.  Amount 

1.  Geo.  MoKerrow,  expenses |7  75 

2.  (xeo.  Wylie,  expenses 11  50 

3.  Geo.  G.  Cox,  expenses 12  05 

4.  Chas.  L.  Hill,  expenses 15  07 

5.  O.  F.  Roessler,  expenses 18  39 

6.  A.  LeFeber,  feed,  etc 51  95 

7.  C.  H.  Everett,  expenses 11  80 

8.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  transportation  of  cinders 80  00 

9.  John  M.  True,  payment  on  March  salary 50  00 

10.  R.  B.  Watrous,  expenses 19  36 

11.  J.  L.  Herbst,  expenses 12  48 

12.  American  Trotting  Registry  Assoc,  year  book 4  00 

13.  Ed.  Nordman,  expenses 19  46 

14.  C.  G.  Wilcox,  expenses 46  71 

15.  A.  C.  Russell,  premium  1906 3  00 

16.  Mary  B.  Chad  wick,  time  and  expenses 10  39 

17.  L.  E.  Scott,  expenses 8  22 

18.  Herman  Jaeger,  labor 29  90 

19.  Thos.  Skinner,  labor 9  00 

20.  Grant.  U.  Fisher,  expense^ 35  22 

21.  H.  Raymond,  wages  March 50  00 

22.  B.  L.  Wentworth,  salary  March 60  00 

23.  John  M.  True,  balance  salary  March 100  00 

24.  West  Allis  Lumber  Co.,  mdse 101  75 

Total  1768  00 

April 

25.  J.  L.  Merville,  donation  West  Allis  Fire  Dept $25  00 

26.  A.  LeFeber,  feed 2  95 

27.  Thos.  Skinner,  labor 22  00 
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28.  Herman  Jaeger,  labor 9  40 

29.  Chas.  Miller,  labor 10  00 

30.  Smith-Blodgett  Co.,  mdse  14  27 

31.  The  Bill  Board  Publiflhing  Co.,  Bubecription 2  00 

32.  James  J.  Nelson,  expenses 90  74 

33.  G.  N.  Knapp,  paper  for  report 10  00 

34.  Chas.  Miller,  labor 26  00 

35.  Thos.  Skinner,  labor 27  00 

36.  Herman  Jaeger,  labor 21  CO 

37.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry,  freight  on  cinders 68  00 

38.  H.  Raymond,  wages  April 60  00 

39.  B.  L.  Wentworth,  salary  April 60  00 

40.  John  M.  True,  salary  April 150  00 

Total   $578  36 

May. 

41.  Smith-Blodg^ett  Co.,  mdse $26  16 

42.  Chas.  Miller,  labor 12  20 

43.  Herman  Jaeger,  labor 8  00 

44.  Thos.  Skinner,  labor 8  00 

45.  John   Barnekow,   labor 7  20 

46.  A.  Gllmore,  labor 6  00 

47.  J.  Wildemann,  subscription,  (dailies) 2  40 

48.  Penn.  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  cement  pipe 6  00 

49.  Geo.  G.  Cox,  expenses 21  95 

50.  Ameri-can  Trotting  Assoc,  annual  dues 100  00 

51.  John  M.  True,  payment  on  May  salary 50  00 

52.  Halsler  Transfer  Co.,  freight  and  drayage 10  70 

53.  R.  B.  Watrous,  expenses 6  50 

54.  Meyer  Clipping  Service,  clippings 5  00 

55.  A.  LeFeber,  mdse ; -. .  3  30 

56.  J.  L.  Herbst,  expenses 9  40 

57.  C.  H.  Everett,  expenses 10  45 

58.  Thos.  Skinner,  labor 21  40 

59.  Herman  Jaeger,  labor 26  00 

60.  Chas.  Miller,  labor 22  00 

61.  John  Barnekow,  labor 24  00 

62.  A.   Brown,  labor 22  00 

63.  The  Horseman  and  Stockman,  advertising  speed 16  20 

64.  John  M.  True,  balance  salary,  May 100  00 

65.  B.  L.  Wentworth,  salary  May 60  00 

66.  H.  Raymond,  wages.  May 50  00 
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67.  John  M.  True,  expense  trip  to  Superior * 20  70 

68.  West  AUis  Lumber  CJo.,  mdse g  72 

69.  J.  Wildemann,  subscription  (dailies) 96 

Total   1665  23 

June. 

70.  Thos.  Skinner,  labor |16  oo 

71.  Herman  Jaeger,  labor ^ 22  00 

72.  Chas.  Miller,  labor 22  00 

73.  John  Bamekow,   labor 21  00 

74.  A.  Brown,   labor 31  oo 

75.  Wm.  Mulhallen,  labor 4  00 

76.  John  Miller,  labor 15  oO 

77.  Boston  Store,  mdse.  for  Qrounds. 3  48 

79.    R.  Pelzin,  mdse.  for  Grounds 5  50 

79.  A,  Le  Peber,  oats  and  salt 50  10 

80.  American  Trotting  Assoc,  List  of  Horsemen 10  00 

81.  Democrat  Printing  Co.,  subscription 2  50 

82.  W.  T.  Carson,  labor  and  material 43  26 

83.  Frank  C.  Jirachek,  harness  repairs 5  60 

84.  Kenyon  Printing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  hangers 208  60 

85.  Smith-Blodgett  Co.,  mdse 68  70 

86.  Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  banners 676  00 

87.  Thos.  Skinner,  labor 16  oo 

88.  Herman  Jaeger,  Tabor 14  00 

89.  Chas.  Miller,  labor 26  00 

90.  John  Bamekow,  labor 24  00 

91.  A.  Brown,  labor 26  00 

92.  John  Miller,  labor 4  00 

93.  John  M.  True,  expenses  trip  to  Milwaukee 7  36 

94.  L.  E.  Scott,  expenses  Board  meeting 13  56 

96.    West  Allis  Lumber  Co.,  mdse 20  72 

96.  J.  L.  Herbst,  expenses  Board  meethig 12  75 

97.  B.  L.  Wentworth,  salary,  June 60  00 

98.  H.  Raymond,  wages,  June 50  00 

99.  John  M.  True,  salary,  June 150  00 

100.  John  M.  True,  expenses  trip  to  Milwaukee 9  05 

101.  Ed.  Nordman,  expenses.  Board  meeting 29  20 

102.  De  Groot  &  Jung,  machine  repairs 3  28 

103.  B.  J.  Barrett,  painting,  tank 25  00 

104.  C.  W.  Harrey,  advertising  paper 5  90 

105.  J.  L.  Herbst,  expenses  Board  meeting 12  75 
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106.  C.  H.  Everett,  expenses |11  46 

107.  Thos.  Skinner,  labor 24  00 

108.  Herman  Jaeger,  labor 24  00 

109.  Chas.  Miller,  labor 24  00 

110.  John  Barnekow,  labor 27  00 

111.  A.   Brown,  labor 24  00 

112.  Fred  Gussell,  labor 32  85 

118.     A.  Abbott,  labor 11  00 

114.  John   Ward,   labor 21  15 

115.  E.  M.  Hamilton,  labor 21  15 

116.  John  Barnekow,  labor. 3  15 

117.  Ch^.   Shulte,   labor 7  65 

118.  J.  D.  Kuntz,  labor 11  25 

119.  Fred    Hawes,    labor * 1125 

120.  G.  Fagan,  labor 4  00 

121.  John  DeBruin,  labor. 9  00 

122.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  photographs 8  00 

123.  John  M.  True,  expenses  trip  to  Milwaukee 7  90 

124.  J.  R.  Patton,  returned  speed  entry 30  00 

125.  John  M.  True,  paid  help  in  office 11  00 

126.  Clark  Engraving  &  Printing  Co.,  cuts,  etc 64  80 

127.  Mrs.  Lida  T.  Gannon,  expenses 5  00 

128.  Burroughs  Adding  Ma-chine  Co.,  difference  exch 85  00 

129.  H.  Raymond,  bill  for  repairs 2  80 

130.  The  Journal  Co.,  advertising 4  00 

131.  The  Sentinel  Co.,  advertising 2  50 

132.  American  Horse  Breeder,  advertising 43  50 

133.  Horseman  Newspaper  Co.,  advertising 74  88 

134.  The  Horse  Review  Co.,  advertising 96  00 

135.  Kentucky  Stock  Farm,  advertising 22  80 

136.  Western  Horseman,  advertising 68  75 

137.  John  M.  True,  expenses  trip  to  Milwaukee 8  25 

138.  American  Trotting  Association,  penalty 3  75 

139.  A.  Pearson,  returned  suspension  money 78  75 

140.  C.  L.  Hill,  expenses 15  58 

141.  Bunde  &  Upmeyer,  badges '. 4  00 

142.  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  clay  pipe 48  00 

143.  C.  G.  Wilcox,  expenses 52  30 

144.  O.  F.  Roessler,  expenses 10  85 

145.  George    Wylie,    expenses 43  34 

146.  John  M.  True,  expenses  trip  to  Milwaukee 8  95 

147.  The  Ansell  Ticket  Co.,  tickets 20  75 

138.    Thoi.  Skinner,  labor ^^^?^T$P 
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190. 
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To  whom  paid.  Amount 

Herman   Jaeger,    labor 22  80 

Chas.  Miller,  labor 22  00 

John   Barnekow,    labor 26  00 

A.  Brown,  labor 28  00 

A.  Abbott,  labor 22  00 

Garret  Fagan,  labor 20  00 

Fred  Thiede,  labor 13  70 

Fred  Gussell,  labor 45  45 

E.  M.  Hamilton,  labor 81  22 

John  Miller,  labor 59  40 

Geo.  DeBruine,  labor 40  50 

Herman   Weink,   labor 8  00 

John  Roberts,  labor 8  t)0 

Chas.  Shulte,  labor 4  50 

F.  W.  Coon,  S\ibscription  to  Tobacco  Reporter 3  15 

John  M.  True,  salary,  July 150  00 

Void 

Standard  Paper  Co.,  mdse 7  98 

Kiefer-Haessler  Hardware  Co.,  mdse 1  00 

Philip  Gross  Hardware  Co.,  mdse 8  16 

Siekert  &  Baum  Sta.  Co.,  mdse 2  20 

Garry  Bouchard,   labor 10  00 

Frank  Urwan.  advertising 3  00 

Fehring  Bros.,  advertising   31  35 

Peter  Devroy,  advertising 5  20 

Geo.  E.  Dee,  advertising 6  50 

E.  C.  Chapman,  advertising 4  75 

R.   E.  Werner,  advertising. 3  30 

Sweet  Advertising  Co.,  advertising 30 

Aubrey  C.  King,  advertising 3  00 

M.  &  M.  Bill  Posting  Co.,  advertising 10  70 

Frank  Rubbas,  advertising 2  00 

John  C.  Hlckey,  advertising 1  25 

Vantrot  Bros.,  advertising 2  35 

W.  J.  Fasbinder  &  Son,  advertising 3  25 

I.  S.   S'odders,  advertising 3  00 

O.  G.  Brown,  advertising 3  50 

E.  Williams,  advertising 7  50 

Fond  du  Lac  Bill  Posting  Co.,  advertising 7  20 

Henry   Carlson,   advertising 6  50 

Rhinelancer  Bill  Posting  Co.,  advertising 3  00 

Fred    M.    Webb,    advertising 7  80 

R.  B.  Johnson,  advertising 3  95 
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192.  H.  M.  Raymond,  advertising 1  20 

193.  Laube  Bros.,  advertising 2  90 

194.  La  Crosse  Posting  Co.,  advertising 7  00 

196.  B.  L.  Wentworth  salary,  July 60  00 

196.  H.  Raymond,  wages,  July 50  00 

197.  Spirit  of  the  West,  advertising  speed 84  00 

198.  H.  G.  Potter,  1st  payment  on  Woman's  Rest  Bldg 350  00 

199.  J.  W.  Held,  roofing  horse  bams 1, 162  60 

200.  Clark  Bngraving  &  Printing  Co.,  badges,  etc 208  00 

201.  J.  B.  Patton,  paints  and  oil,  1st  payment 278  58 

202.  H.  Raymond,  paid  for  repairs 5  40 

203.  Smith-Blodgett  Co.,  mdse 71  02 

204.  Appleton  Post,  advertising 15  00 

205.  Eau  Claire  Leader,  advertising 15  00 

206.  Bau  Claire  Telegram,  advertising 15  00 

207.  Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth,  advertising 15  00 

208.  Pond  du  Lac  Reporter,  advertising 15  00 

209.  Janesvllle  Gazette,  advertising 15  00 

210.  Jefferson  Banner,  advertising 15  00 

211.  Jefferson  County  Union,  advertising 15  00 

212.  Madison   Democrat,   advertising 15  00 

213.  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  advertising 15  00 

214.  Marinette  Eagle-Star,  advertising 15  00 

215.  Oshljosh  Northwestern,  advertising 15  00 

216.  Racine  Journal,  advertising 15  00 

217.  Racine  News,  advertising 15  00 

218.  Racine  Times,  advertising 15  00 

219.  Superior  Telegram,  advertising 15  00 

220.  Whitewater  Register,  advertising 15  00 

221.  Belolt  Free  Press,  advertising 10  00 

222.  Belolt  News,  advertlshig 10  00 

223.  Berlin  Journal,  advertising 10  00 

224.  Chilton  News,  advertising 10  00 

225.  Chippewa  Falls  Herald,  advertising 10  00 

226.  Chippewa  Falls  Times,  advertising 10  00 

227.  Delavan  Republican,  advertising 10  00 

228.  De  Pere  Democrat,  advertising 10  00 

229.  De  Pere  News,  advertising. 10  00 

230.  Blkhom  Independent,   advertising 10  00 

231.  Fond  du  Lac  Bulletin,  advertising 10  00 

232.  Green  Bay  Advocate,  advertising 10  00 

233.  Green  Bay  Gazette,  advertising 10  00 

234.  La  Crosse  Chronicle,  advertising. 10  00 
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235.  La  Crosse  Star,  advertising 10  oo 

236.  Sheboygan  Herald,  advertising 10  oO 

237.  Sheboygan  Falls  News,  advertising 10  00 

238.  Waukesha  Dispatch,  advertising 10  oo 

239.  Waukesha  Freeman,  advertising 10  00 

240.  Ashland  Press,  advertising 5  00 

241.  Baraboo   News,   advertising 5  oo 

242.  Baraboo  Republic,  advertising 5  00 

243.  Baraboo  Democrat,   advertising 5  00 

244.  Amherst  Advocate,  advertising 5  00 

245.  Beaver  Dam  Argus,  advertising 5  00 

246.  Beaver  Dam  Citizen,  advertising 5  00 

247.  Black  River  Falls  Banner,  advertising. 5  00 

248.  Black  River  Falls  Journal,  advertising 5  00 

249.  Boscobel  Enterprise,  advertising , 5  00 

250.  Burlington  Democrat,  advertising 5  00 

251.  Burlington  Free  Press,  advertising 6  00 

252.  Brodhead  Independent,  advertising 5  00 

.  253.    Brodhead  Register,  advertising 5  00 

254.  Brillion  News,  advertising 5  00 

255.  Cambridge  News,  advertising 5  00 

256.  Cedarburg  News,  advertising 5  00 

257.  Clhitonville  Tribune,  advertising 5  00 

258.  Columbus  Democrat,  advertising 5  00 

259.  Columbus  Republican,  advertising 5  00 

2C0.    Chilton  Democrat,  advertising 5  00 

261.  Cuba  City   News-Herald,   advertising 5  00 

262.  Cumberland  Advocate,  advertising 5  00 

263.  Darlington  Democrat,  advertising 5  00 

264.  Darlington  Journal,  advertising 5  00 

265.  Delavan  Enterprise,  advertising 5  00 

266.  Dodgeville  Chronicle,  advertising. 5  00 

267.  Bdgerton  Eagle,  advertising 5  00 

268.  Edgerton  Tobacco  Grower,  advertising 5  00 

269.  Fennimore  Times,  advertising 5  00 

270.  Fox  Lake  Representative,  advertising 5  00 

271.  Hartford    Press,   advertising 5  00 

272.  Horicon  Reporter,  advertising 5  00 

273.  Janesville    Recorder,   advertising 5  00 

274.  Jefferson  County  Journal,  advertising 5  00 

275.  Juneau  Telephone,  advertising 5  00 

276.  Kaukauna  Sun,  advertising 5  00 

277.  Kenosha  News,  advertising 5  00 
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278.  Kenosha  Telegraph-Courier,  advertising 5  00 

279.  Kenosha  Union,  advertising 5  00 

280.  Kewaunee  Enterprise,  advertising 5  00 

281.  Kewaskum  Statesman,  advertising 5  00 

282.  Kiel  Zeitufag,   advertising 5  00 

283.  La  Crosse  Tribune,  advertising 5  00 

284.  La  Crosse  Volkspost,  advertising 5  00 

285.  Lake  Geneva  Herald,  advertising 5  00 

286.  Lake  Mills  Leader,  advertising 5  00 

287.  Manitowoc  Herald,  advertising 5  00 

288.  Manitowoc  News,  advertising 5  00 

289.  Manitowoc  Pilot,  advertising 6  00 

290.  Manitowoc  Post,  advertising 5  00 

291.  Manitowoc  Tribune,  advertising 5  00 

292.  Marshfleld  News,  advertising 5  00 

293.  Marshfleld  Times,  advertising 5  00 

294.  Mauston  Star,  advertising 6  00 

295.  Mayville  Banner,  advertising 5  00 

296.  Mayville  Pioneer,  advertising 5  Od 

297.  Menasha  Anzeiger,  advertising 5  00 

298.  Menomonie  News,  advertising 5  00 

299.  Menomonee  Falls  News,  advertising 6  00 

300.  Milton  Junction  Telephone,  advertising 5  00 

301.  Monroe  Journal  Gazette,  advertising 5  00 

302.  Monroe    Sentinel,    advertising 5  00 

303.  Monroe   times,   advertising 5  00 

304.  Neenah  News,  advertising 5  00 

305.  Neenah   Times,   advertising 5  00 

306.  Oconomowoe   Enterprise,   advertising 5  00 

307.  Oconomowoe  Free  Press,  advertising 5  00 

308.  Oconto  Enterprise,  advertising 6  00 

309.  Oconto  Reporter,  advertising 5  00 

310.  Palmyra  Enterprise,  advertising 5  00 

311.  Platteville  Times,  advertising 5  00 

312.  Portage   Democrat,  advertising 5  00 

313.  Portage  Register,   advertising 5  00 

314.  Port  Washington  Advertiser,  advertising 5  00 

315.  Port  Washington  Star,  advertising 5  00 

310.     Plymouth   Reporter,  advertising 5  00 

317.  Plymouth  Review,  advertising 5  00 

318.  Prairie  du  Chien  Courier  advertising 5  00 

319.  Prairie  Du  Chien  Union  advertising 6  00 

320.  Rice  Lake  Chronotype,  advertising 5  00 
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321.  Ripon    Commonwealth,    advertising 5  00 

322.  Rlpon  Press,  advertising 6  00 

323.  Sheboygan    Amerlka,    advertising 5  00 

324.  Sheboygan  Democrat,  advertising 5  00 

326.  Sheboygan  Journal,  advertising *. 5  00 

326.  Sheboygan  Telegram,  advertising 5  00 

327.  Sheboygan  Zeitung,  advertising 5  00 

328.  Stevens  Point  Gazette,  advertising 5  00 

329.  Stevens  Point  Journal,  advertising 5  00 

330.  Sparta  Herald,  advertising 5  00 

331.  Stoughton  Hub,   advertising 5  00 

332.  Superior    Leader,    advertising 5  OiO 

333.  Union  Grove  Enterprise,  advertising,    5  00 

334.  ViroQua  Censor,  advertising 5  00 

335.  Waterford  Post,  advertising •       5  00 

336.  WaterlQO  Democrat,  advertising 5  00 

337.  Watertown  Gazette,  advertising 5  00 

338.  Watertown  Leader,  advertising 5  00 

339.  Watertown  Times,  advertising 5  00 

340.  Watertown   Weltbuerger,   advertising ,. .  5  00 

341.  Waupaca  Post,  advertising 5  00 

342.  Waupaca  Record,  advertising 6  00 

343.  Waupaca  Republican,  advertising 5  00 

344.  Wausau  Central  Wisconsin,  adyertlslng 5  00 

345.  Wausau  Herald,  advertising 6  00 

346.  Wausau  Record,  advertising 6  00 

347.  Waupun  Democrat,  advertising 5  00 

348.  Waupun  Leader,  advertising 5  00 

349.  West  Bend  News,  advertising 5  00 

350.  Whitewater  Gazette,  advertising 5  00 

351.  Albany  Vindicator,  advertising  3  00 

352.  Athens  Record,  advertising 3  00 

353.  Augusta  Eagle,  advertising 3  00 

354.  Augusta  Times,  advertising 3  00 

355.  Barron  County  Shield,  advertising : . .  3  00 

356.  Berlin  Courant,  advertising 3  00 

357.  Blanchardville  Blade,  advertising. : 3  00 

358.  Brandon  Times,  advertising 3  00 

359.  Bloomer  Advance,  advertising 3  00 

360.  Cambria  News,  advertising 3  00 

361.  Clinton  Banner,  advertising 3  00 

362.  Clinton  Herald,  advertising 3  00 

363.  Crapdon   Republican,  advertising 3  00 
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364.  Dartford  Republican,  advertising 

365.  Dale  Recorder,  advertising 

366.  De  Forest  Times,  advertising 

367.  Deerfleld  Enterprise,  advertising 

368.  Durand  Entering  Wedge,  advertising. . 

369.  Eagle  River  Review,  advertising 

370.  East  Troy  News,  advertising 

371.  Elroy  Leader,  advertising 

372.  Elroy  Tribune,  advertising 

373.  E^ransville  Tribune,  advertising 

374.  Eagle  Quill,  advertising 

375.  Adams  County  Express,  advertising. .' 

376.  Galesville  Independent,  advertising. . . 

377.  Galesville  Republican,  advertising 

378.  Grand  Rapids  Reporter,  advertising. . . 

379.  Grand  Rapids  Tribune,  advertising 

380.  Wisconsin  Valley  Leader,  advertising. . 

381.  Grantsburg  Journal,  advertising 

382.  Wood  County  Reporter,  advertising. . . 

383.  Hancock  News,  advertising 

384.  Hartford  Times,  advertising 

385.  Hartland  News,  advertising 

386.  Hay  ward  Republican,  advertising 

387.  Highland  Press,  advertising 

388.  Hurley  Miner,  advertising 

389.  Hudson  Star-Times,  advertising 

390.  ?ola  Herald,  advertising *. . . 

391.  Juneau  Independent,  advertising 

392.  Kilboum  Mirror-Gazette,  advertising. 

393.  Kingston  Spy,  advertising 

394.  Lady  smith,  Budget,  advertising 

395.  Grant  County  Herald,  advertising 

396.  Lancaster  Teller,  advertising 

397.  Lodi  Enterprise,  advertising 

398.  Loyal  Tribune,  advertising 

399.  Manawa  Advocate,  advertising 

400.  Markesan  Herald,  advertising 

401.  Mazomanie  Sickle,  advertising 

402.  Mauston  Chronicle,  advertising 

403.  Merrill  Advocate,  advertising 

404.  Merrill  News,  advfirtising 

405.  Medford  Waldbote,  advertising 

406.  Mondovi  Herald,  advertising 
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407.  Montello  Express,  advertising 3  00 

408.  Montlcello  News,  advertising 3  00 

409.  Montfort  Mail,  advertising 3  00 

410.  Mineral  Point  Democrat,  advertising 3  00 

411.  Mineral  Point  Tribune,  advertising 3  00 

412.  Mt  Horeb  Times,  advertising 3  00 

413.  Mukwonago  Chief,  advertising 3  00 

414.  Necedah  Republican,  advertising 3  00 

415.  Neillsville  Times,  advertising 3  00 

416.  Neillsville  Republican,  advertising 3  00 

417.  New  London  Press,  advertising 3  00 

418.  New  London  Republican,  advertising 3  00 

419.  New  Lisbon  Argus,  advertising 3  00 

420.  Omro  Herald,  advertising 3  00 

421.  Omro  Journal,  advertising 3  00 

422.  Oregon  Observer,  advertising 3  0^ 

423.  Osceola  Sun,  advertising 3  00 

424.  Pardee ville  Times,  advertising 3  00 

425.  Phillips  Times,  advertising 3  00 

426.  Portage  Rundschau,  advertising 3  00 

427.  Poynette  Press,  advertising 3  00 

428.  Port  Washington  Zeitung,  advertising 3  00 

429.  Prairie  du  Sac  News,  advertising 3  00 

430.  Princeton  Republic,  advertising 3  00 

431.  Randolph  Advance,  advertising 3  00 

432.  Reedsburg  Free  Press,  advertising 3  00 

433.  Reedsburg  Times,  advertising 3  00 

434.  Reeseville  Review,  advertising 3  00 

435.  Richland  Democrat,  advertising 3  00 

436.  Republican  Observer,  advertising 3  00 

437.  Richland  Rustic,  advertising 

438.  Rio  Reporter,  advertising 

439.  River  Falls  Journal,  advertising 

440.  River  Falls  Times,  advertising 

441.  Pioneer  Presse,  advertising 

442.  Shawano  Advocate,  advertising 

443.  Shawano  Journal,  advertising 

444.  Shell  Lake  Register,  advertising 

445.  Seymour  Press,  advertising 

446.  Shiocton  News,  advertising 

447.  Soldiers  Grove  Journal,  advertising 

448.  Stanley  Republican,  advertising 

449.  Stoughton  Courier,  advertising 


00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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450.  Sparta  Damocrat,   advertising 3  00 

451.  Sun  Prairie  Countryman,  advertising 3  00 

452.  Sturgeon  Bay  Advance,  advertising 3  00 

453.  Pick  and  Gad,  advertising 3  00 

454.  Tomah  Monitor,  advertising 3  00 

455.  Viroqua  Leader,  acvertising 3  00 

456.  Waterloo  Journal,  advertising 3  00 

457.  W,ashburn  News,  advertising.. 3  00 

458.  Westfleld  Central  Union,  advertising 3  00 

4c9.    West  Bend  Beobachter,  advertising 3  00 

460.  West  Bend  Pilot,  advertising 3  00 

461.  Weyauwega  Chronicle,   advertising 3  00 

462.  Wautoma  Argus,  advertising 3  00 

463.  Winneconne  Local,  advertising 3  00 

464.  Wittenberg  Enterprise,  advertising 3  00 

465.  Wonewoc  Republican,  advertising 3  00 

46G.    John  M.  True,  expenses  trip  to  Milwaukee 7  80 

467.  W.  T.  Carson,  moving  dining  hall 150  00 

468.  J.  L.  Herbst,  expenses 12  50 

469.  Kaukauna  Times,   advertising 5  00 

Total    $5,617  42 

August. 

470.  Fred  Thiede,  labor $4  00 

471.  Thos.  Skinner,  labor 26  40 

472.  Herman  Jaeger,  labor 26  40 

473.  Chas.  Miller,  labor 32  00 

474.  John  Bamekow,  labor 28  00 

475.  A.  Brown,  labor 30  00 

476.  A.  Abbott,  labor '. 18  40 

477.  Garry  Fagan,  labor 16  40 

478.  H.   Heinke,  labor 26  00 

479.  John  Roberts,  labor 24  40 

480.  Fred  Gussell,  labor 59  40 

481.  E.  M.  Hamilton,  labor 108  00 

482.  Geo.  DeBruine,  labor 59  40 

48:i.     S.  Mcronnell.   labor 23  60 

484.  Fred    Rider,    labor 14  00 

485.  Ed.   Rieck,   labor 11  00 

486.  Richard  Walsh,  labor 10  00 

487.  Fred  Hawes,  labor 13  50 

4S8.     Peter  Peterson,  labor 5  00 
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Samuel  De  Beck,  labor 3  00 

Earl  Rogers,  labor 4  00 

Herbert  Currie,  labor , 4  00 

Stanley  Fisher,  labor 8  00 

John  M.  True,  expenses  Milwaukee  and  cartage 8  CO 

W.  T.  Carson,  1st  payment  on  building 800  00 

L.  B.  S<;ott,  expenses 14  50 

Sentinel  Co.,  advertising 4  60 

C.  H.  Everett,  expenses 2  50 

J.  D.  Kountz,  labor 13  50 

Horseman  &  Stockman  Publishing  Co.,  advertising 16  20 

Geo.   G.   Cox,  expenses 34  85 

Modern  Steel  Structural  Co.,  payment  on  bam 20,825  00 

H.  G.  Potter,  2d  payment  on  Woman's  Rest  Building. .  1,500  00 

West  Allis  Lumber  Co.,  mdse 59  06 

Smith-Blodgett  jCo.,  mdse 186  45 

John  M.  True,  expenses,  and  office  help 11  54 

E.  J.  Kempf,  advertising 76  20 

Fred  Schwenker,  advertising 4  25 

Waupaca  Bill  Posting  Co.,  advertising 4  00 

H.  Hendrlckson,  advertising 3  00 

R.  H.  Wilson,  advertising 13  50 

Chas.  B.  Rogers,  advertising 1  90 

H.  V.  Benzie,  advertising 3  50 

F.  E.  Shults,  advertising • 4  75 

M.  T.  Kassebaum,  advertising 1  80 

Peter  Rhode,  Jr.,  advertising 20  OC 

W.  C.  Graeber,  advertising 3  50 

H.  J  Paas,  advertising 15  00 

Gust  WInkel,  advertising .  2  35 

John  D.  Lowe,  advertising 3  75 

Cream  City  Bill  Posting  Co.,  advertising 102  56 

R.  B,  Watrous,  payment  of  salary 250  00 

Platteville  Witness,  advertising 5  00 

Tomah  Journal,  advertising 5  00 

Menomonee  Falls  Sugar  Beet,  advertising 5  00 

Morrison ville  Tribune,  advertising 3  00 

Algoma  Record,  advertising 3  00 

Grantsburg  Sentinel,  advertising 3  00 

Boscobel  Sentinel,  advertising 3  00 

Friendship  Reporter,  advertising 3  00 

John  M.  True,  expenses  trip  to  Milwaukee 7  80 

August  Fritz,  payment  on  painting 200  00 
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532.  H.  Q.  Potter,  3d  payment  on  Woman's  Rest  Building.  1,546  00 

533.  Cassville   Index,   advertising 3  00 

534.  Thos.  Skinner,  labor 26  00 

535.  Herman  Jaeger,  labor 26  00 

536.  Ohas.  Miller,  labor 26  00 

537.  John  Bamekow,  labor 23  00 

538.  A.  Brown,  labor 26  00 

539.  A.  Abbott,  labor 23  00 

540.  Garry  Pagan,  labor 26  00 

541.  Herman  Wienke,  labor , 26  00 

542.  John  Roberts,  labor 18  00 

543.  Fred  Gussell,  labor 58  50 

544.  E.  M.  Hamilton,  labor 46  00 

545.  Geo.  De  Bruine,  labor 58  50 

546.  S.  McConnell,  labor 26  00 

547.  Fred  Rider,  labor 26  00 

548.  Ed  Rleck,  labor 19  OO 

549.  Richard  Walsh,  labor 26  00 

550.  Sam  DeBeck,  labor 13  00 

551.  Earl  Rogers,  labor 26  00 

552.  Herbert  Barrle,  labor 25  00 

553.  Ed.  Bamekow,  labor 19  00 

554.  John  Pope,  labor 6  00 

555.  Joe  Pope,  labor 2  60 

556.  Rudolph  rtpe,  labor 2  60 

557.  Carl  Haupt,  labor 9  00 

558.  Peter  Peterson,  labor 4  00 

559.  W.  T.  Carson,  payment  on  dining  hall 1 ,  500  00 

560.  Alma  Erdman,  stenographic  work  (Watrous) 16  00 

561.  Sanders  Publishing  Co.,  advertising 78  40 

562.  Chicago  Horseman,  advertising 19  20 

563.  Western  Horseman,  advertising 20  00 

564.  Thomas  Furnace  Co.,  slag 5  00 

565.  Geo.  W.  Schwantes,  advertising 15  50 

566.  D.  MacFarlane,  advertising 2  40 

567.  Paul  A.  Ruf,  advertising 3  30 

568.  Fond  du  Lac  Bill  Posting  Co.,  advertising 11  40 

569.  W.  C.  Thiede,  advertising 14  00 

570.  C.  A.  Griffith,  advertising 4  75 

571.  Marshfield  Bill   Posting   Co.,   advertising 6  50 

572.  O.  O.  Jones,  advertising 1  50 

573.  Geo.  A.  Bishop,  advertising 3  00 

574.  (Jeorge  Wylle,  expenses 31  19 
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575.  John  M.  True,  expenses,  trip  to  MUwaukee 9  55 

576.  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  clay  pipe 106  43 

577.  Clark  Engraving  &  Printing  Co.,  premium  ribbons. . ! !  562  65 

578.  The  Ansell  Ticket  Co.,  roll  ti<^kets 7  25 

579.  A.  Le  Feber,  feed  and  straw *  53  42 

580.  John  M.  True,  salary,  August 150  00 

581.  B.  L.  Wentworth,  salary,  August eo  00 

582.  H.  Raymond,  wages,  August 50  qq 

583.  D.  B.  Danielson,  grand  stand  boxes 1, 200  00 

584.  C.  G.  Wilcox,  expenses,  trip  to  Detroit 43  22 

585.  ,  W.  H.  Smollinger,  annual  dues qq  qq 

586.  Live  Stock  Journal,  advertising Ig  qq 

587.  D.  B.  Danielson,  1st  payment  on  Bd.  Building 8, 000  00 

588.  The  Horseman,  advertising '     2  92 

589:    T.  M.  B.  R.  &  L.  Co.,  work  on  grounds 84  16 

590.  Myron  M<Pherson,  sign  painting 25  00 

591.  William  Dehnert,  payment  on  sidewalk 1 ,  000  00 

592.  S.  A.  Pelton,  office  work '   42  qo 

593.  Schiffer  &  Clenick,  payment  on  water  tank 775  00 

594  to  700  (inc.)  omitted.  

Total  for  August $40,898  50 

September. 

701.  H.  G.  Potter,  payment  on  contracts |800  00 

702.  Thos.  Skinner,  labor 28  00 

703.  Herman  Jaeger,  labor 28  00 

704.  Chas.  Miller,  labor 3q  qq 

705.  A.  Brown,  labor 29  00 

706.  A.  Abbott,  labor 25  50 

707.  Harry  Fagin,  labor 22  70 

708.  Herman  Heinke,  labor 27  50 

709.  Fred  Gussell,  labor §2  75 

710.  George  De  Bruine,  labor gO  75 

711.  S.  McConnell,  labor 28  00 

712.  Fred  Rider,  labor 23  50 

713.  Richard  WalsB,  labor .' 26  00 

714.  Sam  De  Beck,  labor 5  75 

715.  Earl  Rogers,  labor 22  50 

716.  Carl  Haupt,  labor 28  00 

717.  Peter  Peterson,  labor 7  40 

718.  Joe  Brower,  labor 13  00 

719.  Val  Fleming,  labor 23  50 

720.  Barney  De  Bruine,  labor 45  5<l 
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721.  G.  M.  Hamilton,  labor 32  40 

722.  Arthur  Horr,  labor 22  00 

723.  Robert  Schmitt,  labor 22  00 

724.  Charles  Papp,  labor 20  00 

725.  A.  Ott,  labor ^ 11  00 

726.  Frank  Kaiser,  labor 13  10 

727.  Henry  Smith,   labor 14  00 

728.  John  Bamekow,  labor 29  25 

729.  Walter  Koenitzer,  labor 10  00 

730.  W.  T.  Carson,  payment  on  contracts 3. 082  40 

731.  H.  G.  Potter,  payment  on  contracts 200  00 

732.  F.  L.  demons,  change  for  gates 1 ,  500  00 

733.  D.  B.  Danielson,  2d  payment  on  E3d.  Building 2,850  00 

734.  Modem  Steel  &  Structural  Co.,  2d  payment  on  cattle 

bam    8, 670  00 

735.  August  B*rltz,  payment  on  painting  contract 250  00 

736.  George  G.  Cox,  change  for  grand  stand 500  00 

737.  F.  L.  demons,  change  for  gates 500  00 

738.  B.  E.  Gregory  Fire  Works  Co.,  Ist  payment 160  00 

739.  Horicon  City  Band,  music 100  00 

740.  Peter  Reul,  speed  winnings 200  00 

741.  B.  E.  Gregory  Fire  Works  Co.,  2d  payment 840  00 

742.  Arion  Band,  Madlsop,  Music 330  00 

743.  Imperial  Band,  New  Glarus,  Music 150  00 

744.  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  freight 19  00 

745.  Allle  Wooster,  payment  on  mnning  races 1 ,  000  00 

746.  Frank  Wilcox,  judging  bees  and  honey 12  50 

747.  J.  Raymond,  straw 142  80 

748.  Salzman  Gate  Co.,  returned  entry 2  00 

749.  F.  H.  Scribner,  judging  dairy  cattle 35  00 

750.  O.  E.  Reed,  work  in  cattle  department 1  75 

751.  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw,  judging  cattle 45  20 

752.  Antigo  Band,  music 337  00 

753.  E.  Schmatzhagen,  killing  cattle 12  50 

754.  Andrew  McFarlane,  judging  horses 25  00 

755.  George  G.  Cox,  expenses  trip  to  Minnesota  J^ir 19  95 

756.  Miss  Dora  Bunteschu,  judging  Woman's  Work 25  00 

757.  George  R.  King,  speed  winnings 50  00 

758.  J.  Carson,  speed  winnings 200  (TO 

759.  R.  A.  Horton,  judging  cheese 35  00 

760.  A.  J.  Lovejoy,  judging  swine 50  00 

761.  L.  L.  Olds,  judging  county  exhibits 20  00 

762.  Lr.  G.  Kellogg,  judging  fruit 23  74 
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763.  William  Toole,  Judging  plants  and  flowers 20  00 

764.  Arion  Band,  Oshkosh,  music 547  50 

765.  Fred  Marty,  judging  cheese 11  82 

766.  J.  T.  Cannon,  Judging  cheese 9  28 

767.  Oeorge  Waters,  judging  cattle 60  00 

768.  Thomas  B.  McCauley,  judging  pigeons 50  00 

769.  J.  W.  Briquelet,  speed  winnings 150  00 

770.  S.  Butterfleld,  Judging  poultry 80  00 

771.  Pond  du  Lac  Band,  music 180  75 

772.  Lewis  Johnson,  speed  winnings 1, 125  00 

773.  L  W.  Jones,  speed  winnings 100  00 

774.  I.  W.  Jones,  speed  winnings 450  00 

775.  J.  R.  Patton,  speed  winnings 1, 150  00 

776.  James  Snell,  speed  winnings 100  00 

777.  William  Rush,  speed  winnings 50  00 

778.  B.  B.  Gregory  Fire  Works  Co.,  balance  on  contract 3,250  00 

779.  J.  Carson,  speed  winnings 100  00 

780.  George  G.  Cox,  grand  stand 10  00 

781.  Georfee  Foster,  speed  winnings 650  00  , 

782.  George  K.  Cornell,  speed  winnings 250  00 

783.  Jefferson  Band,  music 325  00 

784.  Arthur  Stericker,  judging  horses 3190 

785.  H.  B.  Drake,  Judging  grains 15  00 

786.  O.  F.  Roessler,  expenses  prlyllege  department 389  50 

787.  Mrs.  Ldda  T.  Gannon,  expenses  Woman's  Work  Dept. .  139  00 

788.  G.  T.  Honey,  speed  winnings 100  00 

789.  U.  V.  Battles,  partial  payment  B 217  00 

790.  W.  J.  Bemd,  partial  payment  D 69  00 

791.  Hoyt  &  Deaner,  partial  payment  B 100  00 

792.  H.  N.  Thompson,  partial  payment  B 45  00 

793.  R.  Connor  Co.,  payment  in  full,  B 36  00 

794.  H.  W.  Ayers,  partial  payment  B 50  00 

795.  C.  S.  Hechtner,  partial  payment 100  00 

796.  W.  H.  Putnam,  demonstration  of  bees 50  00 

797.  Oconto  County,  partial  payment,  by  R.  A.  Minlely 95  00 

798.  B.  D.  Jones  &  Son,  premium  In  full,  B 20  00 

799.  R.  C.  Jones,  partial  payment  B 50  00 

800.  Humbert  &  White,  partial  payment  D 100  00 

801.  Bd.  Nordman,  expenses  Department  C 81  25 

802.  W.  H.  Reed,  partial  payment  D 100  00 

803.  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co.,  partial  payment  B 99  00 

804.  William  Smiley,  partial  payment  B 43  00 

805.  James  Dillon,  expenses  Department  D 6§  00 
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806.  John  Kivlin,  partial  payment  C 74  00 

807.  Balmat  ft  Son,  payment  In  full  D 16  00 

808.  Frank  Thomber»  partial  payment  D 80  00 

809.  Alex.  A.  Arnold  k  Son,  partial  payment  0 117  00 

810.  Roycrof t  Farm,  payment  in  full  D 38  00 

811.  Dixon  &  Deaner,  partial  payment  C 100  00 

812.  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds,  partial  payment  B 200  00 

818.  O.  F.  Roessleer.  pay  of  ticket  sellers 14  00 

814.  J.  McD.  Randies,  premium  in  full  C 52  00 

815.  Burton  Pheatt,  work  in  Publicity  Department 24  00 

816.  Finch  Bros.,  partial  payment  A 270  00 

817.  E.  B.  Schmidt,  speed  winnings 250  00 

818.  F.  P.  Adler  Ice  Cream  Co.,  mdse 5  40 

819.  S.  A.  Storrs,  premium  in  full  D 6  00 

820.  Miss  Ethel  Robinson,  contract  Vaudeville  Assoc 825  00 

821.  W.  R.  Warne,  premium  in  full  D 28  00 

822.  F.  W.  Harding,  partial  payment  B  and  C 711  00 

823.  John  A.  Hazelwood,  expenses  Educational  Dept 173  00 

824.  G.  U.  Fisher,  expenses  MarshaFs  Dept 1, 150  00 

826.  H.  S.  Hughes,  Asst.  Publicity  Promotion  Dept 37  41 

826.  John  Bums,  Amusement  Booking  Assoc 575  00 

827.  Fred  Martin,  speed  winnings 1 ,  125  00 

828.  Thomas  A.  Reynolds,  assistant  Dept.  L 18  00 

829.  E.  G.  Roberts,  partial  payment  E 100  00 

830.  Dodgeville  Band,  musi<? 140  00 

831.  Beloit  Band,  music 390  00 

832.  J.  T.  Edwards,  partial  premium  A 62  00 

833.  C.  H.  Everett,  Superintendent  Dept.  G 50  00 

834.  J.  J.  Shaw,  speed  winnings 450  00 

835.  Ray  Warner,  speed  winnings 200  UO 

836.  Theodore  Schaefer,  premium  in  full  A 25  00 

837.  W.  G.  Bartholf,  premium  in  full  D 63  00 

838.  H.  L.  Cowles,  board  of  policemen 44  75 

839.  Harrie  Jones,  speed  winnings 726  00 

840.  George  G.  Cox,  Grand  Stand  help 496  50 

841.  George  G.  Cox,  Superintendent  Grand  Stand 60  00 

842.  Peter  Vredenburgh,  speed  winnings 9.50  00 

843.  F.  E.  Stone,  starting  judge 150  00 

844.  O.  F.  Roessler,  Superintendent  privileges 150  00 

845.  Chas.  E.  Dean,  speed  winnings.  .• 750  00 

846.  Ed.  Geiger,  speed  winnings 100  dO 

847.  George   Madden,   speed  winnings 900  00 

848.  Dick  McMahon,  speed  winnings 3,500  00 
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84d.    J.  A.  Meyers,  speed  winnings 450  00 

850.  F.  Lr.  demons,  expenses  Gates  Deportment 997  00 

851.  W.  S.  Hager,  Asst.  Supt.  Department  G 28  00 

<i52.    C.  L.  Brown,  work  in  Speed  Dept 10  00 

853.  C.  L.  Hill,  expenses  Department  B 75  OU 

854.  Nelson  Family,  payment  on  Barnes  contract 100  00 

855.  L.  Laurient,  payment  on  Barnes  contract 100  00 

856.  Tony  Pasbrig,  assistant  dept.  E 28  00 

857.  Frank  Macho,  work  in  Dept.  E 22  50 

858.  M.  W.  Reed,  premium  in  full  D 6  00 

859.  AUie  Wooster,  payment  on  running  races 172  HO 

860.  Allie  Wooster,  balance  on  Relay  Raaces 1,000  00 

861.  Mrs.  Norah  Perkins,  care  of  Rest  Room  and  Hospital  45  00 

862.  A.  Tullis,  speed  winnings 100  00 

863.  Chas.  Hardie,  speed  winnings 250  00 

864.  W.  P.  Bussey^  assist,  dept.  F  and  H 35  00 

865.  George  R.  King,  speed  winnings 400  00 

866.  W.  W.  Marvin,  speed  winnings 2, 250  00 

867.  John  Ward,  premium  In  full  A 10  00 

868.  James  J.  Nelson,  expenses  department  L 97  50 

869.  C.  L.  White,  premium  in  full  A 22  00 

870.  W.  E.  Allen,  running  race 7  50 

871.  Dr.  F.  R.  Wright,  drugs 24  72 

^72.     Dr.  F.  R.  Wright,  salary,  official  physician 50  00 

873.  C.  E.  Matteson,  expenses  department  E 55  77 

874.  A.  H.  Dahl,  expenses  Treasury  Department 189  52 

875.  Robert  Cain,  whitewashing 40  00 

876.  G.  U.  Fisher,  pay  for  toilet  Janitors 106  00 

877.  George  Hayes,  assistant  dept.  E 36  00 

878.  George  Wylie,  superintendent  Department  A 60  00 

879.  William  Beattie,  assist.  Dept.  A 24  50 

880.  W.  R.  Chipman,  assist.  Dept.  A 14  00 

881.  James  S'nell,  speed  winnings 1, 000  00 

882.  J.  R.  Fleming,  livery 16  00 

883.  M.  B.  Henika,  mdse 7  00 

884.  Richard  Meineking,  partial  payment  D 34  00 

886.  David  Wedgwood,  Superintendent  Machinery  Dept...  148  25 
6S^.    D.  R.  Wedgwood,  asst.  Machinery  Dept 45  50 

887.  Henry  G.  Fisher,  assist.  Speed  Dept 46  00 

888.  J.  J.  Finger,  straw 143  34 

889.  R.  A.  Johnson,  work  in  Department  B 17  00 

890.  John  A.  Hazelwood,  supplies  purchased 1  05 

891.  J.  G.  Hickcox,  partial  payment  B 16  00 
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892.  Elmer  Beebe,  mail  clerk 24  00 

893.  H.  G.  Potter,  labor  and  material 283  20 

894.  C.  G.  Wilcox,  expenses  Speed  Dept 264  85 

895.  W.  C.  Carlisle,  labor 30  00 

896.  R.  B.  Watrous,  balance  salary,  Supt  Publicity 260  00 

897.  W.  T.  Leester,  Airship  contract 1, 317  71 

898.  W.  H.  Knight,  Sec,  suspensions 782  45 

899.  A.  H.  Dahl,  Treas.,  redemption  of  spurious  coin 14  50 

900.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  transportation  cinders 130  00 

901.  Myron  McPherson,  painting  signs 200  00 

902.  B.  J.  Ruddle,  distributing  advertising 54  45 

903.  Evening   Wisconsin,    advertising 196  66 

904.  Qermania-Herald  Association,  advertising 148  00 

905.  Milwaukee  Daily  News,  advertising 278  00 

906.  Milwaukee  Free  Press,  advertising -. 331  00 

907.  Milwaukee   Sentinel,   advertising i..  328  00 

908.  Milwaukee  Journal,   advertising T 245  96 

909.  Kuryer  Pulaski,  advertising 45  00 

910.  Germania  Publishing  Co.,  advertising. . ' 42  00 

911.  Germania-Herold  Assoc,  advertising 2  80 

912.  Spirit  of  the  West,  advertising 15  00 

913.  The  Western  Horseman,  advertising 7  50 

914.  Horse  Review  Co.,  advertising 31  19 

915.  News  Publishing  Co.,  advertising 1  40 

916.  W.  D.  Hoard  Co..  advertising 125  00 

917.  Davis  publishing  Co.,  adv,ertising 5  00 

918.  Wisconsin   Agriculturist,   advertising 600  00 

919.  L.  Breithaupt  Printing  Co.,  badges 2  50 

920.  Krus  Engraving  Co.,  mdse 94  09 

921.  Schuppert-Zoeller  Printing  Co.,  mdse 66  00 

922.  Yahr  &  Lange  Drug  Co.,  acids 167  29 

923.  AlUs-Chalmers  Co.,  iron  borings 15  00 

924.  M.  Winter  Lumber  Co.,  floor  cases 205  00 

925.  Wisconsin  Telephone  Co.,  exchange  service 10  00 

926.  A.  Gilmore,  blacksmithing 22  88 

927.  Otto  Gethaar  Co.,  building  material. .  % COO  00 

928.  William  Delmert,  cement  sidewalks 1 ,  351  62 

929.  The    Morawetz    Co.,   caps 15  60 

930.  James  E.  Patton  Co.,  oil 118  03 

931.  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  rent  of  machine . .  3  00 

932.  Waukesha  Industrial  School  for  Boys'  Band,  carfare ...  17  60 

933.  Commercial   Press   Co.,    tickets 150 

934.  C.   Hennecke,  settees 192  75 
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935.  C.  V.  Kerch,  engineer's  services 40  32 

936.  Brdman  Schulz,  speed  winnings 200  00 

937.  R.  A.  Moore,  judging  corn 17  68 

938.  Miss  Caroline  L.  Hunt,  judging  culinary  exhibit 25  00 

939.  Mark  Patterson,  extra  work 8  00 

940.  R.  P.  Breese,  services 10  00 

941.  John  D.  Koontz,  carriage  hire 3  00 

942.  Mrs.  H.  Raymond,  lodgings  for  help 19  00 

943.  C.  W.  Fisher  Furniture  Co.,  mdse 359  58 

944.  John  Barnekow,  labor  and  police  work 64  40 

945.  Gimbel  Bros.,  mdse 85  77  . 

946.  J.  H.  Gevaart,  mdse 114  62 

947.  J.  F.  Holub,  mdse 66  48 

948.  B.   DouvUle,  mdse 81  33 

949.  E.  T.  Hindman,  photographs 64  50 

950.  Democrat  Printing  Co.,  subscription 1  25 

951.  The  Journal  Co.,  advertising 4  00 

952.  J.  L.  Herbst,  expenses  department  F  &  H 63  10 

953.  J.  L.  Herbst,  expenses  Board  meeting 14  34 

954.  A.  LeFeber,  mdse 37  75 

955.  J.  D.  Koontz,  team  hire 8  00 

956.  Fbrt  Atkinson  Band,  music 90  00 

957.  Mineral  Point  Band,  music 175  00 

958.  Joseph  Clauder's  Band,  music 175  00 

959.  Beaver  Dam  Bill  Posting  Co.,  advertising 3  50 

960.  J.  A.  Hawes,  advertising 17  50 

961.  M.  L.  Smith,  advertising 8  00 

962.  Byron  Button,  Advertising 2  75 

963.  Henry  Wullner,  advertising 80  75 

964.  E.  L.  Ross  &  Son,  advertising 1  60 

965.  John  Leaver,  advertising 43  00 

966.  Myers  Bill  Posting  Co.,  advertising 57  50 

967.  Waukesha  Bill  Posting  Co.,  advertising 14  20 

968.  Karl  Stussy,  advertising 26  00 

969.  John  B.  Arthurs,  advertising 8  00 

970.  I».  Stang  &  Son,  aadvertising 20  00 

971.  Martin   Puerner,   advertising 4  00 

972.  Wisconsin  Bill  Posting  Co.,  advertising 8  50 

973.  Lind  Bill  Posting  Co.,  advertising 2  00 

974.  T.  Cornelinson,  judging  butter 19  46 

975.  E.  M.  Hamilton,  labor n2  65 

976.  Geo.  De  Bruine,  labor  55  35 

977.  Mike  Smith.  labor 20  25 
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Tom    Skinner,    labor 24  00 

Herman    Jaeger,    labor 26  00 

Chaa  Miller,  labor 28  00 

A.  Brown,  labor 56  00 

Herman  Weinke,   labor 17  00 

Fred    Gussell,    labor 61  65 

S.    McDonnell,   labor 28  00 

Fred    Rider,    labor 28  00 

Richard   Walsh,   labor 29  20 

Carl    Hatipt,    labor 31  20 

Val    Fleming,    labor 31  00 

Barney  De  Bniine,  labor 30  00 

Arthur    Horr,    labor 31  00 

Robert  Schmidt,  labor 27  00 

Chas.  Lapp,  labor 25  60 

Frank  Kaiser,  labor 15  ^^ 

Henry    Smith,   labor 30  00 

Walter   Kreutzer,   labor 26  00 

Ed.    Lutzen,   labor ^  ^^ 

John  Hartzel,  labor 32  00 

Zene  Fisher,  labor 30  00 

A.  Abbott,  labor ^  ^^ 

Garry  Fagin,    labor *  ^^ 

Earl    Rogers,    labor 12  00 

William  Wolf,  labor ^  ^^ 

John  M.  True,  expenses  attending  Fair 7  23 

B.  L.  Wentworth,  expenses  attending  Fair 3  28 

Martin  H.  Meyer,  judging  butter 13  69 

Earles  &  Stanton,  premiums  less  stall  rent  A— B 64  00 

Ethelwold  Farms,  premiums  less  stall  rent  A 623  00 

L.  Lewellin  &  Son,  premium  in  full  A 134  00 

James  G.  Boyd,  premiums  in  full  A 526  00 

G.  N.  Mihills,  premiums  in  full  A 199  00 

Pabst  Stock  Farm,  premiums  in  full  A 297  00 

Finoh  Bros.,  balance  premiums  A 270  00 

McLay  Bros.,  premiums  in  full  A 655  00 

Alex.  White,  premiums  in  full  A 110  00 

Robert  Hardy,  premiums  in  full  A 100  00 

Fred  Southcott,  premiums  in  full  A 30  00 

J.  H.  Chapman,  premium  in  full  A 15  00 

Progress  Blue  Ribbon  Farms,  premiums  A  and  B 125  00 

August  Uihlein,  premiums  in  full  A 402  00 

R.  S.  Witte,  premiums  in  full  A ^'^  ^^ 
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1021.  L.  G.  Maynard,  premiuma  in  full  A 17  00 

1022.  Neal  Houslet,  premium  in  full  A 45  00 

1023.  Hans  Berg,  premium  less  stall  rent  A 28  00 

1024.  Camille  Lonstorf,  premium  in  full  A 35  00 

1025.  S.  S.  Stack,  premium  less  stall  rent  A 17  00 

1026.  Dr.  David  Roberts,  premium  in  full  A 22  00 

1027.  J.  T.  Edwards,  balance  premium  A 60  00 

1028.  Roy  Southcott,  partial  payment  A 8  00 

1029.  Ray  Briggs,  premium  in  full  A 69  00 

1030.  Dr.  J.  T.  Unertl,  premium  in  full  A 40  00 

1081.    Geo.  F.  Carroll,  premium  less  stall  rent  A 49  00 

1032.     R.  E.  Douglas,  premium  in  full  A 89  00 

1083.    Adam  Seitz,  premium  in  full  A 206  00 

1034.  Sleep  Bros.,  premium  in  full  A 164  00 

1035.  J.  L.  Morris  &  Son,  premium  in  full  A 29  00 

1036.  Schley  Bros.,  premium  in  full  A 10  00 

1037.  Henry  Tennessen,  premium  in  full  A 27  00 

1038.  J.  McD.  Randies,  premium  in  full  A 85  00 

1089.    J.  R.  L.ove,  premiums  A.,  B  and  E. 36  26 

1040.  Lewis  Roberts,  premium  in  full  A 500 

1041.  Fox  Bros.,  premiums  in  full  A 9  00 

1042.  H.  W.  Ayers,  balance  premium  B 27  00 

1043.  W.  J.  Bemd,  balance  premiums  B  and  D 69  00 

1044.  O.  V.  Battles,  balance  premium  B 100  00 

1045.  B.  M.  Barton,  premium  in  full  B 214  00 

1046.  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co.,  balance  premium  B 100  00 

1047.  Cargill  &  McMillan,  premium  less  stall  rent  B 603  00 

1048.  Dixon  &  Deaner,  balance  premiums  B  and  C 146  00 

1049.  A.  W.  Dopke,  premium  B 158  00 

1060.    J.  Q.  Emery  &  Son,  premium  in  full  B 25  00 

1051.  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds,  balance  premium  B 236  00 

1052.  F.  W.  Harding,  balance  premiums  less  rents 437  40 

1063.  C.  S.  Hechtner,  balance  premium  B 90  00 

1064.  J.  G.  Hickcx)x,  balance  premium  B 100  00 

1065.  Mrs.  Adda  F.  Howie,  premium  in  full  B 8  00 

1066.  William  M.  Jones,  premium  in  full  B 114  00 

1057.    R.  C.  Jones,  balance  premium  B 50  00 

1068.  (Jeorge  Martin,  premiums  in  full  B  and  D 220  OO' 

1069.  J.  C.  Robinson  &  Son.  premiums  in  full  B  and  C 191  00 

1060.  Rust  Bros.,  premium  in  full  B 184  00 

1061.  Seymour  Bros.,  premium  in  full  B 10  00 

1062.  J.  Slimmer,  premium  in  full  B 144  00 

1063.  Alex.  Stewart  Lumber  Co..  premium  in  full  B 228  00 
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1064.  E.  R.  Thomas  &  Son,  premiums  in  full  B  and  P 11  00 

1065.  H.  N.  Thompson,  balance  premium  B 40  00 

1066.  J.  H.  Williams,  premium  in  full  B Ill  00 

1067.  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons,  premium  in  full  C 6?*1  00 

1068.  Renk  Bros.,  premium  less  pen  rent 359  00 

1069.  W.  Woodard,  premium  in  full  C 192  00 

1070.  Eli  Crall  &  Sons,  premium  in  full  C 13  00 

1071.  Eli  Crall  &  Sons,  premiums  in  full  D U  00 

1072.  Alex.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons,  balance  premiums  C 100  00 

1073.  P.  H.  Patton,  premiums  in  full  C  and  D 56  00 

1074.  W.  G.  Bartholf,  premium  in  full  C 44  00 

1075.  Lewis  Bros.,  premium  in  full  C 101  00 

1076.  N.  M.  Jewell  k  Son,  premiums  C  and  H 87  2& 

1077.  James  Hogan  &  Son,  premiums  in  full  C  and  D 35  00 

1078.  E.  M.  Moore,  premium  in  full  C 274  00 

1079.  P.  Clark  &  Son,  premium  in  full  C 20  00 

1080.  John  Klvlin,  balance  premium  C 54  00 

1081.  Geo.  Parnell,  premium  in  full  C 127  00 

1082.  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz,  premium  in  full  C 98  OO 

1083.  J.  B.  Atwood,  premium  in  ^lll  D 14  00 

1084.  Aldora  Parm,  premium  in  full  D 254  00 

1085.  P.  T.  Bishop,  premium  in  full  D 61  00 

1086.  W.  D.  Becker,  premium  in  full  D 15  OO 

1087.  C.  D.  Johnson,  premium  in  full  D 91  00 

1088.  Humbert  and  White,  balance  premium  D 144  00 

1089.  A.  N.  Kelly,  premiums  in  full  D  and  P 97  75 

1090.  Geo.  E.  Kelly,  permium  in  full  D 29  00 

1091.  Leshoskey  Bros.,  premium  in  full  D 27  00 

1092.  Richard  Meiniking,  balance  premium  D 30  00 

1093.  L.  P.  Martiny,  premium  less  pen  rent  D 106  00 

1094.  H.  J.  Noblet,  premium  in  full  D 9  00 

1095.  E.  E.  Palmer,  premium  in  full  D 4  00 

1096.  W.  H.  Reed,  balance  premium  D 83  00 

1097.  William  Stude,  premium  in  full  D 25  00 

1098.  Prank  Thornber,  balance  premium  D 80  00 

1099.  W.  W.  Vaughn  &  Son,  premium  in  full  D 88  00 

1100.  H.  P.  West,  premium  in  full  D 274  00 

1101.  Dr.  C.  P.  Beerend,  premium  in  full  E 2  25 

1102.  Boots  &  Stier,  premium  in  full  E 39  25 

1103.  Clement  &  Fiske,  premium  in  full  E 9  75 

1104.  M.  J.  Connelly,  premium  in  full  E 7  00 

1105.  Mrs.  Henry  Collins,  premium  in  full  B 3  75 

1106.  Robert  Cain,  premium  in  full  E 3  00 
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1107.  H.  F.  Crandall,  premium  in  full  B 3  00 

1108.  George  Cooke,  premium  in  full  E 12  25 

1109.  George  Dally,  premium  in  full  E 24  00 

1110.  Dawson  Bros.,  premium  in  full  E 99  50 

1111.  August  Dobberphul,  premium  in  full  E 6  00 

1112.  F.  E.  Dailey,  premium  in  full  E 7  25 

1113.  Dachs  Bros.,  permium  in  full  E 1  75 

1114.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Frazer,  premium  in  fall  E 75 

1115.  S.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  premium  in  full  E 1  00 

1116.  G.  E.  Greenwood,  premium  in  full  E 10  00 

1117.  Paul  Gerhard  &  Son,  premium  in  full  E 7  00 

1118.  Theo.  O.  Gerlach,  premium  in  full  E 4  25 

1119.  Robert  E.  Haylett,  premium  in  full  E 6  00 

1120.  Hoyt  &  Deaner,  balance  premium  E 15  45 

1121.  E.  Huncher,  premium  in  full  E 11  00 

1122.  Al  Kroeger,  premium  in  full  E 14  00 

1123.  A.  H.  Kittinger,  premium  in  full  E 13  00 

1124.  KlosiB  &  Ueberall,  premium  in  full  E 10  50 

1125.  A.  H.  Mclntire,  premium  in  full  E 9  75 

1126.  Clara  D.  Martin  &  Son,  premium  in  full  E 3  00 

1127.  Harry  Marks,  premium  in  full  B 1  50 

1128.  Minnie  Macho,  premium  in  full  E 3  00 

1129.  J.  L.  Nowak,  premium  in  full  E 2  25 

1130.  Arthur  Ott,  premium  in   full  E 1  50 

1131.  Louis  Pierron  Co.,  premium  in  full  E 75 

1132.  A.  W.  Pollworth,  premium  in  full  E 5  00 

1133.  William  E.  Prisk,  premiums  E  and  F 50  00 

1134.  Pasbrig  Bros.,  premium  in  full  E 8  00 

1135.  Mrs.  A.  Pasbrig,  premium  in  full  E 4  50 

1136.  August  C.  Pfepe,  premium  in  full  B 11  25 

1137.  S.  S.  Rich,  premium  in  full  E 12  73 

1138.  E.  G.  Roberts,  balance  premium  E 194  00 

1139.  J.  J.  Rodig,  premium  in  full  E 1  50 

1140.  F.  W.  Seymour,  premium  in  full  E 1  00 

1141.  A.  M.  Schulz,  premium  in  full  E 4  Co 

1142.  John  C.  Schulz,  premium  in  Sull  E 8  00 

1143.  H.  T.  Seeman,  premium  in  full  B 6  50 

1144.  Geo.  W.  Tulenz,  premium  in  full  E 12  75 

1145.  Joseph  Volz,  premium  in  full  E 10  00 

1146.  Milton  Wilcox,  Jr.,  premium  in  full  E 1  00 

1147.  William  H.  Augstein,  premium  in  full  E 0  00 

1148.  W  .C.  Bolt,  premium  in  full  E T)  50 

1149.  J.  K.  Barta,  Jr.,  premium  in  full  E IG  00 
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1150.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski,  premium  in  full  B 24  00 

1151.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski,  premium  in  full  E 28  00 

1152.  George  Ewald,  premiums  less  coop  rent  E 137  75 

1153.  Peter  Elmer,  Jr.,  premium  in  full  B 2  00 

1154.  A.  M.  Fiebrantz,  premium  in  full  B 54  00 

1155.  R.  G.  Frackleton,  premium  and  refund  on  coops  E 6  00 

1156.  Raleigh  Falbe,  pre  raium  ia  E 2  0) 

1157.  Jacob  Horn,  premium  in  B 12  00 

1158.  John  C.  Hug,  premium  in  full  B 3  00 

1159.  Hoyt  &  Deaner,  premium  E   (pigeons) 3  00 

1160.  J.  P.  Heer,  premium  in  full  E 23  00 

1161.  N.  W.  Iverson,  premium. in  full  E 8  00 

1162.  Herman  Kretschmer,  premium  iu  full  E 9  00 

1163.  William  Korb,  premium  in  full  E 10  00 

1164.  Vin  C.  Maertz,  premium  in  full  E 500 

1165.  K.  J.  Muir,  premium  in  full  E 8  00 

1166.  Theo  Reuter,  premium  in  full  E ' 12  00 

1167.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Roe,  premiums  in  full  E 13  00 

1168.  John  F.  Roe,  premium  in  full  E 8  00 

1169.  William  G.  Lueps  &  Son,  premium  in  full  E 13  00 

1170.  Fred  Schmitt,  premium  in  full  E 12  50 

1171.  A.  Van  Roo,  premium  in  full  E 6  00 

1172.  Herman  Vanselow,  premium  in    Tull  E 57  00 

1173.  Ferd  Vanselow,  premium  in  full  E 7  00 

1174.  H.  Wllliamsen,  premium  in  full  E 11  00 

1175.  Ivan  F.  Wallin,  premium  in  full  K 6  00 

1176.  A.  Williamsen,  premium   in  full   E ...  11  00 

1177.  F.  H.  Williamsen,  premium  in  full  E 11  00 

1178.  C.  Williamsen,  premium   in  full   E 2100 

1179.  H.  P.  West,  premium  in  full  F 84  00 

1180.  William  F.  Pilgrim,  premium  in  full  F ' 16  00 

1181.  John  Hans,  premium  in  full  F 64  00 

1182.  J.  H.  Pilgrim,  premium  in  full  F 40  00 

1183.  A.  L.  Kleeber,  premium  in  full  F 65  00 

1184.  Gust  Schreiber,  premium  in  full  F 14  50 

1185.  Jos.  Pilgrim,  Jr.,  premiums  in  full  F 32  00 

1186.  Frank  J.  Lindley,  premium  F 52  50 

1187.  Bennie  Hans,  premium  in  full  F 25  00 

1188.  Frank  W.  Benedict,  premium  in  full  F 83  00 

1189.  H.  Vaughn  West,  premium  in  full  F 10  00 

1190.  Addison  Love,  premiimi  in  full  F 15  00 

1191.  Clarence  J.  Ihrig,  premium  in  full  F 10  00 

1192.  Henry  Twinem,  premium  in  full  F 19  00 
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1193.  H.  W.  Meekin,  premium  in  full  P 6  UO 

1194.  John  Grape,  premium  F 64  50 

1195.  Mrs.  John  Hans,  premium  in  full  F 16  00 

1196.  Casper  Olson,  premium  in  full  F 38  50 

1197.  B.  L.  Benedict,  premium  in  full  F 16  00 

1198.  Henry  J.  Schulte,  premium  in  full  F 58  50 

1199.  A.  N.  Kelly,  premium  in  full  F 23  00 

1200.  Ldzzle   Meyer,  premium  in   full   F 18  00 

1201.  M.  Kinney,  premium  in  full  F 3  00 

1202.  William  McMorran,  premium  in  full  F 16  00 

1203.  Oscar  C.  Gilbert,  premium  in  full  F 3  uO 

1204.  John  H.  Williams,  premium  F 2  00 

1205.  Fremont  Lounsbury,  premium  F 4  00 

1206.  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm,  premium  In  full  H 132  50 

1207.  Theo  Fox,  premium  in  full  H 98  75 

1208.  Fremont  Lounsbury,  premium  in  full  H 32  25 

1209.  Toole  Bros.,  premiums  in  full  H 14  25 

1210.  John  Grape,  premium  in  full  H 13  75 

1211.  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey,  premium  In  full  H 110  50 

1212.  George  Jeftery,  premium  in  full  H 82  50 

1213.  M.  B.  Sperbeck,  premium  in  full  H 14  75 

1214.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thrall,  premium  in  full  H 12  25 

1215.  J.  M.  Dunlap.  premium  in  full  H 89  00 

1216.  Allister  Currie,  premium  in  full  H 34  00 

1217.  Alex  Klokner,  premium  in  full  H 79  00 

1218.  H.  W.  Koerner,  premium  in  full  H 25  00 

1219.  Hunkers  Seed  Store,  premium  in  full  H 200 

1220.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Strong,  premium  in  full  H 25  00 

1221.  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe,  premium  in  full  H  and  M 57  00 

1222.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner,  premiums  in  full  H,  L  and  M 51  00 

1223.  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes,  premium  in  full  H  and  M 69  00 

1224.  Mrs.  BYank  Granger,  premium  in  full  H  and  M 16  00 

1225.  Mrs.  Thos.  Bowes,  premium  in  full  H  and  M 62  00 

1226.  William  F.  Pilgrim,  premium  in  full  H 10  00 

1227.  Elizabeth  O.  Morgan,  premium  in  full  H 2  00 

1228.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Radtke,  premium  in  full  H  and  M 24  00 

1229.  Francisco  Spicuzza,  premium  in  full  L 61  00 

1280.    Pierre  Rotier,  premium  in  full  L 45  00 

1231.  Ruth  Shults,  premium  in  full  L 40  00 

1232.  Rudolph  Graffenius,  premium  in  full  L 15  00 

1283.  Thomas  Busalachi,  premium  in  full   L 9  00 

1284.  H.  R.  Swarthout,  premium  in  full  L. 10  00 

1235.    Ina  Lean,  premium  in  full  L 5  00 
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1236.  Fred  Hickman,  premium  in  full  L. 27  00 

1237.  Franklin  Lyons,  premium  in  full  L 5  00 

1238.  Clarence  H.  Boettcher,  premium  in  TuU  L 3  00 

1239.  Anthony  Spalthof,  premium  in  full  L 15  00 

1240.  Marjorie  Falbe,  premiums  in  full  L 11  00 

1241.  Carl  Roalenz,  premium  in  full  L. , 2  00 

1242.  George  Diesch,  premium  in  full  L 5  00 

1243.  Arthur  Georg,  premium  in  full  L 3  00 

1244.  Helen  McArthur,  premium  in  full  L 3  00 

1245.  Mabel  E.  Austin,  premium  in  full  L 3  00 

1246.  J.  H.  Field,  premium  in  full  L 10  00 

1247.  Nick  Bruehl,  premium  in  full  L 5  00 

1248.  Alba  L.  White,  premium  in  full  L 5  00 

1249.  Lydia  Munn,  premium  in  full  L 5  00 

1250.  Mrs.  P.  M.  Kynaston,  premium  in  full  L 93  00 

1251.  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Pierce,  premium  in  full  L 28  00 

1252.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cutler,  premium  in  full  L 55  00 

1253.  Lucile  Cook,   premiums   in   full   L 4100 

1254.  Mrs.  Maude  Bausenwein,  premium  in  full  L 6  00 

1255.  Mrs.  Adele  Chase,  premium  in  full  L 2  00 

1256.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Haskell,  premium  in  full  L 10  00 

1257.  Mrs.  Guy  Lindow,  premium  in  full  L 4  00 

1258.  Mattie  Hall,  premium  in  full  M 28  00 

1259.  Mrs.  John  Hans,  premium  in  full  M 6  00 

1260.  8th  Dist.  School,  by  Anna  Helberg,  premium  M 15  00 

1261.  Industrial   School,  by  John  Ham,  premium   M 2  00 

1262.  Mrs.  Homer  S.  Jones,  premium  in  full  M 7  00 

1263.  Mrs.  A.  Kingsbury,  premium  in  full  M 11  00 

1264.  Elizabeth  Jones,  premium  in  full  M 3  00 

1265.  Mathilda  Koitebein,  premium  in  full  M 2  00 

1266.  Mrs.  Chris  G.  Lee,  premium  in  full  M 4  00 

1267.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Langenberg,  premium  in   full  M 9  00 

1268.  Mrs.  A.  Le  Feber,  premium  in  full  M 6  00 

1269.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Lantz,  premium  in  full  M 1  00 

1270.  Mrs.  A.  Lassa,  premium  in  full  M 1  00 

1271.  Lizzie  Mayer,  premium  in  full  M 11  00 

1272.  Lydia  Munn,  premium  in  full  M 3  00 

1273.  Mrs.  Anna  Meister.  premium  in  full  M 4  00 

1274.  Grace  Otjen,  premium  in  full  M 1  OO 

1275.  Amelia  M.  Price,  premium  in  full  M ;?  00 

1276.  Mrs.  M.  Peacock,   i)remium   in  full  M 2  00 

1277.  Mrs.  Frank  Riha,  premium  in  full  M I  00 

1278.  Mrs.  O.  Richter,  premium  in  full  M 23  00 
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1279.  Mrs.  John  Stengel,  premium  in  full  M 36  00 

1280.  Mary  Schulte,  premium  in  full   M ' 4  00 

1281.  Edna  N.  Simonton,  premium  in  full  M 16  00 

1282.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Schmitt,  premium  in  full  M 21  00 

1283.  Mrs.  L.  S.  Sheldon,  premium  In  full  M 2  00 

1284.  Mrs.  N.  Sahlin,  premium  In  full  M 1  00 

1285.  Edna  L.  Stoppenbach,  premiums  in  L  and  M 17  00 

1286.  Caroline  Schmasow,   premium   in  M 17  00 

1287.  Mrs.  K.  Salentine,  premium  in  full  M 1  00 

1288.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talbutt,  premium  In  full  M 5  00 

1289.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Taylor,  premium  in  full  M 4  00 

1290.  Louisa  E.  Wernlch,  premium  in  full  M 4  00 

1291.  Augusta  H.  Wernlch,  premium  in  full  M 7  00 

1292.  Mrs.  Lydia  Walther,  premium  in  full  M 6  00 

1293.  Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Wright,  premium  in  full  M 3  00 

1294.  Mrs.  R.  G.  Wendl  and,  premium  in  full  M 10  00 

1295.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Wild,  premlimi  in  full  M 3  00 

1296.  Agnes  White,   premium  In   fiill   M 17  00 

1297.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Weissenborn,  premium  in  full  M 10  00 

1298.  Mrs.  L.  Yahnke,  premium  In  full  M 26  00 

1299.  Mrs.  Giles  Hibbard,  premium  in  full  M 8  00 

1300.  Mrs.  B.  W.  Pay,  premium  in  full  M 3  00 

1301.  Mrs.  Henry  Fischer,  premium  in  full  M 27  00 

1302.  Mrs.  Ida  "Elbei,  premium  in  full  M 8  00 

1303.  Mrs.  Martin   Dreyfus,  premium  in   full   M 26  00 

1304.  Mrs.  B.  L.  Douville.  premium  in  full  M 6  00 

1305.  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Corwith,  premium  in  full  M 7  00 

1306.  Mrs.  P.  T.  Chapman,  premium  in  full  M 7  00 

1307.  Mrs.  M.  Casperson,  premium  in  full  M 3  00 

1308.  Mrs.  Salome  Battles,  premium  in  full  M 2  00 

1309.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Brandel,  premium  in  full  M 4  00 

1310.  Mrs.  Kate  Burns,  premium  in  full  M 1  00 

1311.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Brewer,  premium  In  full  M 8  00 

1312.  Meta  L.  Baker,  premium  in  full  M 12  00 

1313.  East  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee,  premium  O..  16  00 

1314.  Ingehorg   Meier,   premium   in    0 5  00 

1316.  Simon  Stengel,  premium  O 5  00 

1316.  Emma  Pruskey,   premium    in   0 150 

1317.  Marinette  School,  by  R.  C  Ramsey,  premium  O 12  50 

1318.  Joseph  Van  Langeban,  premium  0 1  00 

1319.  Maude  Zink,  premium  0 5  50 

1320.  Irwin  Wagner,  premium  in  0 2  50 

1321.  EdwJn   Preundt,   premium   In   0 2  50 
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1322.    Margaret  Evans,  premium  in   0 4  00 

1328.    Josephine  Meyer,  premium  in  0 5  00 

1324.  Georglana  Evans,  premium  In  0 1  50 

1325.  Pauline  Hottstaedt,  premium  in  0 2  60 

1326.  Mildred  Dellcher,  premium  in  0 1  00 

1327.  Florence  Rilling,  premium   in  0 2  50 

1328.  Dagmar  Printz,  premium  in  0 4  00 

1329.  Bessie  Hood,  premium  in  0 2  50 

1330.  Homer  Herzer,  premium  in  0 2  50 

1331.  William   Heinrich,   premium    in   0 4  00 

1332.  Asa  Wolf,  premium  in  0 11  00 

1338.  Harry  Hurst,  premium  in  0 2  50 

1334.  Walter  Lauer,  premium  in  0 1  50 

1335.  Robert  Saffon,  premium  In  0 1  50 

1336.  Anna  Anderson,  premium  in  0 4  00 

1337.  Fred  WIese,  premium  in  0 1  50 

1338.  Tena  Opitz,  premium  in  0 2  50 

1339.  Ernest  Koenig,  premium  in  0 3  00 

1340.  Geo.   Strehlow,  premium   In   0 2  00 

1341.  Clara  Pretsch,  premium  in  0 2  00 

1342.  Ellen  Graf,  premium  in  0 2  00 

1343.  Anna  I.  Zaupt,  premium  in  0 1  00 

1344.  Kate  Huber,  premium  in  0 3  00 

1345.  Elsie  Kutzner,  premium  In  0 2  60 

1346.  William  Famum,  premium  in  0 1  50 

1347.  Lamar  Pobjoy,  premium   in   0 2  00 

1348.  Elinore  Brimmer,  premium  in  0 1  50 

1349.  Lillian  Lieger,  premium  in  0 8  00 

1350.  Clara  Pronold,  premium   in   0 6  00 

1351.  Louise  Breckel,  premium  in  0 11  60 

1352.  Elizabeth  Haas,  premium  in  0 6  50 

1353.  Leonard  Schoenman,  premium  in  0 2  60 

1354.  Bessie  Berry,  premium  in  0 4  60 

1355.  EHsie  Berry,   premium   in   0 1  00 

1356.  Hazel   Peck,   premium    in   0 150 

1357.  Eunice   Pearson,   premium   in   0 8  00 

1358.  Amelia  Reese,  premium  in  0 1  60 

1359.  Minnie  Schreiber,  premium  in  0 2  50 

1360.  Carrie  Lorenz,  premium  in  0 6  50 

1361.  Pearl  Clarldge,   premium  In   O 6  00 

1362.  Erma  Ellis,  premium  in  0 6  60 

1363.  Oliver  Butler,  premium  in  O 4  00 

1364.  Merrill  Butterfleld,  premium  in  full 2  50 
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1865.  Lee  Pearson,  premium  in  0 1  00 

1866.  Margie   Pearson,   premium   in   0 2  50 

1867.  Arwin  Pearson,  premium  in  0 1  60 

1368.    Vera  Webster,  premium  in  0 2  50 

1869.  Kate  Batagglio,  premium  In  0 2  50 

1870.  Tliomas   Claridge,    premium    in    0 2  60 

1871.  Geneva  Kitson,  premium  in  0 2  60 

1872.  June  Butterfield,   premium  in  0 1  00 

1878.     Maude  Ellis,  premium  in  0 2  50 

1874.  Edith  Schoenman,  premium  in  0 4  00 

1875.  Clarence  Claridge,  premium  in  0 8  00 

1876.  Jefferson  School,  by  Alice  M.  Porter,  premium  0 46  50 

1877.  Rosie  Kettner,  premium  in  0 2  50 

1878.  Clarence  St.  John,  premium  in  p 1  00 

1379.     Elsie  Dalke,  premium  in  0 2  50 

1880.  Mayme  Welseler,  premium  in  0 8  00 

1881.  Mary  Weiss,  premium  in  full  0 5  uO 

1882.  Bessie  Due,  premium  in  0 8  00 

1888.  Ella  Hoffman,  premium  In  0 3  00 

1384.  Lena  Bleick,  premium  in  0 1  60 

1385.  Eda  Peterson,  premium  in  full  0 6  50 

1386.  Arnold  Tracy,  premium  in  0 3  60 

1887.    Orin  Dlefferding,  premium  in  0 3  00 

1388.    Erwln  Wittlln,  premium  in  0 2  50 

1889.  Mary  Loewenhagen,  premium  in  0 1  50 

1390.  L.  Bernetzke,  premium  in  0 150 

1391.  Leo  Van  Roy,  premium  in  0 1  50 

1392.  Mabel  Gillespie,  premium  in  0 2  50 

1393.  Lailra  Siegert,  premium  In  0 1  00 

1394.  Walter   Sager,   premium   in   0 2  50 

1396.    Rolan  Hassinger,  premium  in  0 1  00 

1896.  Willfam  Cooney,  premium  in  0 1  00 

1897.  Dewey  Schulze,  premium  in  0 1  50 

1898.  Lillian  Schaetzel,  premium  in  0 2  60 

1399.  Willie  Davis,  premium  in  0 1  00 

1400.  Hildegarde  Gilbert,  premium  In  0 2  50 

1401.  F.  L.  demons,  balance  expenses  gates 3r>4  61 

1402.  Marie  Series,  premium  in  0 1  50 

1403.  Hilda  Schmasow,  premium  in  0 1  00 

1404.  Addison  Briggs,  premium  in  0 1  50 

1405.  Lottie  Reichard,  premium  in  0 2  50 

1406.  Grace  Gould,  premium  in  0 2  50 

1407.  Henry  Gould,  premium  in  0 1  00 
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1408.  Wilbur  Chapman,  premium  in  0 1  50 

1409.  Hazel  Hunt,  premium  in  0 2  50 

1410.  Iva  Collins,  premium  in  0 1  00 

1411.  Gertrude  Kumein,  premium  in  0 1  50 

1412.  Lulu  Titus,  premium  in  0 1  00 

1413.  Russell  Baughm,  premium  in  0 1  00 

1414.  Marigo  MakomlS,  premium  in  0 3  00 

1415.  Carol  Clapp,  premium  In  0 1  50 

1416.  Louis  Cook,  premium  in  0 2  50 

1417.  Lena  Charitan,  premium  in  0 4  00 

1418.  Clark  Thompson,  premium  in  0 1  00 

1419.  Raymond  Fairbalm,  premium  In  0 2  50 

1420.  Jane  Kittelson,  premium  in  0 1  50 

1421.  H.  A.  Thorne,  Palmyra  Grades,  premium  in  O JO  00 

1422.  William  Irwin,  premium  fn  0 2  50 

1423.  B.  D.  Ochsner,  premium  in  F 47  00 

1424.  J.  J.  Ochsner,  premium  in  F 17  00 

1425.  Mrs.  Abbie  Prisk,  premium  in  F 9  00 

1426.  Joseph  Volz,  premium  in  F $  00 

1427.  F.  Imme,  premium  in  F 3  oo 

1428.  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey,  premiums  F  and   M 2  00 

1429.  W.  H.  Putnam,  premium  in  F 27  00 

1430.  S.  A.  Pelton,  work  in  office 12  00 

1431.  Guy  Pelton,  work  in  office 18  00 

1432.  B.  L.  Wentworth,  salary,  September 60  00 

1433.  John   M.   True,   salary,    September 150  00 

1434.  John  M.  True,  paid  office  force  at  fair 808  50 

1435.  John  M.  True,  paid  Dining  Hall  force  at  Fair 173  00 

1436.  Hans  Berg,  balance  premium  A 2  00 

1437.  Germania-Herold  Association,  balance  advertising 10  00 

1438.  American    Show   Print   Co.,   advertising   paper 21  60 

1439.  Riverside  Printing  Co.,  advertising  paper 95  29 

1440.  Cream  City  Bill  Posting  Co.,  posting  bills 268  48 

1441.  B.  L.  Aderhold,  dairy  asst.  supt 18  79 

1442.  T.  M.  B.  R.  &  L.  Co.,  special  car  for  Treasurer 48  00 

1443.  H.   Raymond,   wages,    September 50  00 

1444.  R.  Maltpress,  team  hire 18  00 

1445.  C.  W.  Fischer  Furniture  Co.,  mdse 114  30 

1446.  George    Wyiie,    expenses 20  68 

1447.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  freight  on  slag 50  OO 

1448.  W.  E.  Prichard,  judging  horses 100  00 

1449.  Prof.  Geo.  C.  Humphrey,  judging  horses 17  25 

J450.  H.  W.  Hogue,  speed  judge 10  00 
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1451.  Frank  Kleinheinz,  Judging  slieep 53  94 

1452.  G.  H.  Benkendorf,  work  in  dairy  building 19  09 

1453.  Axel  Johnson,  Judging  vegetables 25  00 

1454.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  freight  on  exhibit 4  26 

1455.  International  Harvester  Co.,  machine  repairs 3  36 

1456.  Meyer-Rotier  Printing  Co.,  tickets 25  00 

1457.  Bvening   Wisconsin,   m^dse 88  50 

1458.  Catholic   Citizen,   advertising 10  00 

1459.  Excelsior  Publishing  Co.,  advertising 22  50 

1460.  Milwaukee  Social   Democrat,  advertising 5  00 

1461.  Norden  Tribune,  advertising 9  60 

1462.  H.  C.  Wright,  expenses  Information  Bureau 6  00 

1463.  Farmers'  Record,  advertising '. 15  00 

1464.  Clark   Engraving   &   Printing   Co.,    mdse 17  45 

1465.  Krus  Engraving  Co.,  mdse *. 1  60 

1466.  H.  H.  West  Co.,  mdse 5  10 

1467.  Geo.  DeBruine,  collecting  garbage 75  00 

1468.  AJlrs.  P.  A.  Pederson,  care  of  Executive  Bldg 26  00 

1469.  John  Bamekow,  night  watch 112 

1470.  J.  Van  der  Lycke,  services 25  20 

1471.  William  Vandenbreul,   services 23  20 

1472.  Free    Press,    advertising 11  20 

1473.  Bert   Andrea,    sales   J 8  25 

1474.  R.  L.  Adams,  premium  and  sales  J 31  50 

1475.  Fred  W.  Ashman,  sales  J 5  22 

1476.  B.  L.  Adams,  sales  J  less  entry 3  77 

1477.  Albert  Ahrent,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1478.  B.    Bingham,    sales    J 5  22 

1479.  John  E.  Boettcher,  premium  and  sales  J 15  37 

1480.  O.   B.    Brengtson,    sales    J 5  50 

1481.  O.  A.  Breskey,  sales  J 14  77 

1482.  F.    J.   Brendt,   sales   J 8  60 

1483.  F.  Blumenstein,   sales  J 11  27 

1484.  J.  Boerschinger,  sales  J 5  22 

1485.  Aug.   Brandt,   sales   J 5  77 

1486.  J.  M.  Brady,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1487.  W.  C.  Bolt,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1488.  T.  C.  Blake,  sales  J  less  entry 47 

1489.  Barre  Mills  Creamery,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1490.  S.  Chr.  Boe,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

14ai.  A.  W.  Bigelow,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1492.  Henry  Boerschinger,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry. .  45  77 

1493.  Henry  Bast   sales   J  less  entry 3  50 

6— Ag. 
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1494.  John  B.  Blaine,  sales  J  less  entry 3  77 

1495.  F.  W.  Bartelt,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 31  50 

1496.  Philip  Becker,  premium  and  sales  J 14  75 

1497.  R.  P.  Christenson,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1498.  C.   J.  Chapin,  sales   J 6  60 

1499.  W.  J.   Clarke,  sales   J 7  15 

1500.  I.  D.  Grossman,  sales  J 5  22 

1501.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Curtis,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 5  02 

1502.  Alice  M.  Crookslev,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry..  7  15 

1503.  Irene  Curtis,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 8  02 

1504.  S.  B.  Cook,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1505.  Walter  Christensen,  sales  J  less  entry 9  00 

1506.  Ernst  Cobb,  sales  J  less  entry 2  95 

1507.  N.  E.  Dale,  sales  J  less  entry 75 

1508.  R.   J.   Clark,   sales  J  less  entry 3  77 

1509.  S.  Carlson,  sales  J   less  entry 3  22 

1510.  C.  D.  Carlson,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1511.  Herman  Dussell,  premium  and  sales  J 4  47 

1512.  J.  F.   Dabareiner,   premium  and  sales  J 18  87 

1513.  Oscar  A.  Dahl,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1514.  G.  L.  Dietrich,   sales   J  less  entry 3  50 

1515.  J.  F.  Dabl,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1516.  Martin  Engbretsen,  premium  and  sales  J 5  77 

1517.  Herman  Engbretsen.  sales  J 5  50 

1518.  L.  Ebert,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1519.  Ole  Esker,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1520.  B.  L.  Beers,  sales  J  less  entry 3  60 

1521.  W.  J.  Feind,  premium  and  sales  J 12  22 

1522.  B.  B.  Fell,  sales  J 9  07 

1523.  Alvin   Finstad,   sales   J   less   entry 3  50 

1524.  Ralph  Gregory,  sales  J  less  entry 47 

1525.  R.  A.  Garlick,  sales  J  less  entry 6  25 

1526.  C.   W.   Gilman,   sales  J   less   entry 14  77 

1527.  Guy    Pelton,    work    in    office 3  oO 

1528.  Fred  Pabst,  overpaid  stall  rent  returned 20  00 

1529.  A.    H.   Dabl,   redemption    incorrect    money   order 75  00 

1530.  .James   J.   Nelson,   expense   account 108  71 

1531.  Galesburg  Creamery  Co.,  sales  J  less  entry 3  77 

1532.  R.    F.    Guelzow,    sales    J 10  72 

1533.  O.   J.   Groth,  sales   J 5  50 

1534.  Ferd   Grimm,  sales  J   less  entry 3  50 

1535.  Otto  Gierach,  sales  J  less  entry 6  80 

1526  William  Haag,  sales  J * 7  16 
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1537.  A.  B.  Hoyt,  sales  J 9  07 

1538.  H.  J.  Halverson,  sales  J 3  77 

1539.  B.  S.  Hungerford,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1540.  Ole  Hanson,  sales  J  less  entry 4  05 

1541.  David  Hall,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1542.  O.  P.  Herreman,  sales  J  less  entry 4  87 

1543.  August  Ipson,  sales  J  less  entry 3  77 

1544.  Leonard   Hoppe,   sales   J 8  52 

1545.  Chas.   Hennlng,   sales   J ^ 5  50 

1546.  L.  P.  Holgerson,  premium  and  sales  J 68  15 

1547.  Helendale  Farms,  premium  and  sales  J 17  02 

1548.  F.   H.   Harms,   sales  J 5  22 

1549.  C.    B.    Harbaugh,    sales    J 9  07 

1650.  A.  M.  Hein,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 38  50 

1551.  J.  J.  Jackson,  sales  J 9  90 

1552.  C.  W.  Judkins,  sales  J 55  50 

1553.  G.  B.  Jordan,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 11  45 

1554.  E.  C.  Jacobs,  sales  J 17  60 

1555.  O.  C.  Jacobsen,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1556.  O.  A.  Kielsmeler,  sales  J  less  entry 5  15 

1557.  William  F.  Krohn,  premium  and  sales  J 10  97 

1558.  W.  H.  Kubat,  sales  J  less  entry 2  95 

1559.  E.  H.  Kielsmeler,  sales  J  less  entry 9  82 

1560.  O.  B.  Knoke,  sales  J   less  entry ^  3  22 

1561.  Henry  T.  Kipp.  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1562.  O.  A.  Krueger,  snles   J  less  entry 3  50 

1563.  August  J.  Koehn,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 38  50 

1564.  B.  L.  Koch,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1565.  Carl  Lund,  sales  J  less  entry 3  77 

1566.  Frank  J.  Lindley,  premium  and  sales  J 19  37 

1567.  G.   F.   Lundeberg,    sales    J 6  60 

1568.  W.  Lund,  sales  J  less  entry. 3  77 

1569.  Oren  Longley,  sales  J 6  87 

1570.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Lehman,  premium  and  sales  J 9  02 

1571.  O.   D.   Lunstad,    sales    J 16  77 

1572.  Fred  Larson,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1573.  A.  L.  Leeman,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1574.  Lauton  Butter  and  Cheese  Co.,  sale  J  less  entry 3  77 

1575.  B.   B.   Melendy,    sales   J 5  22 

1576.  Hans  Mustad,   sales   J 5  77 

1577.  Chas.  T.  Mitchell,  sales  J 5  50 

1578.  William   Mussehl,    sales    J 4  95 

1579.  F.  B.  McCormick,  premiums  and  sales  J  less  entry 17  50 
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1580.  Eddie  Meracle,  sales  J 5  77 

1581.  R.  M}cLane,  sales  J  less  entry 5  15 

1582.  W.  A.  Moyse,  sales  J  less  entry 3  77 

1583.  J.  Mortensen,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 10  22 

1584.  Mrs.  J.  H.  McRostie,  premium  and  sale  J 8  37 

1585.  H.  A.  Main,  premium  and  sales  J 28  52 

•  1586.  O.  R.  McCormick,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 53  60 

1587.  A.  A.  Mueller,  premiums  and  sales  J  less  entry 10  77 

1588.  George  Meier,  sales  J  less  entry 6  80 

1589.  Wm.  R.  Nichols,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1590.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Nicholson,  sales  J 3  02 

1591.  £nmer  Nelson,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1592.  H.  H.  Noth,  sales  J  less  entry 15  32 

1593.  Lauritz  Olson,  premium  and  sales  J 41  27 

1594.  John    S.   Owen,    sales   J 6  60 

1595.  Thos.  O'Neill,  premium  and  sales  J 14  97 

1596.  D.  Owen,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 20  25 

1597.  Frank  O'Heam,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1598.  Otto  Olson,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1599.  Knute    Passelt,    sales    J 5  77 

1600.  O.  P.  Peterson,  sales  J  less  entry 75 

1601.  Elmer  Palmer,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 29  77 

1602.  Chas.    H.    Prulst,    sales    J 6  22 

1603.  B.  J.  Pischke,  sales  J ., 6  50 

1604.  J.  Pilgrim,  Jr.,  sales  J 1  37 

1605.  J.  H.  Pilgrim,  sales  J 1  37 

1606.  Geo.  B.  Patterson,  sales  J  less  entry 6  80 

1607.  E.  S.  Parmley,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1603.  Jos.  A.  Ritzke,  sales  J 5  50 

1609.  A.  J.  Roycraft,  premium  and  sales  J 37  82 

1610.  Herman  C.  Raven,  premium  and  sales  J 31  22 

1611.  Robert  Rode,  sales  J  less  entry 6  80 

1612.  J.  A.  Roberts,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1613.  F.  J.  Roch,  sales  J  less  entry 47 

1614.  W.  G.  Roepke,  sales  J  less  entry 6  26 

1615.  Mrs.  William  Sweeney,  premium  and  sales  J 7  02 

1616.  Mrs.  L.  T.  Staples,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 3  02 

1617.  W.  A.   Stewart,   sales   J 6  50 

1618.  D.  A.  Sheldon,  sales  J 6  87 

1619.  G.  S.  Seyfert,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1620.  John  Sidler,  sales  J  less  entry 3  77 

1621.  F.  Sorenson,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1622.  Aug.  P.  Schultz,  sales  J  less  entry 6  52 
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1623.  C.  H.  Sdrenaon,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1624.  John  Schwartz,  sales  J  less  entry 3  77 

1626.  Walter  Schilling,  sales  J 8  80 

1626.  G.  P.  Sauer,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1627.  F.  E.  Snyder,  premium  and  sales  J 31  77 

1628.  E.  G.  Soltwedel,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 17  50 

1629.  Ed  Seaman,  sales  J 5  22 

1630.  John  Schield,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1631.  A.  G.  Schandel,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 21  22 

1632.  Martin  Severson,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1633.  B.  O.  Satler,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1634.  William  Spooner,  sales  J  less  entry 3  60 

1635.  T.  W.  Schuman,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1636.  Gust   Trager,    sales   J 5  22 

1637.  Clay   Tyler,    sales   J   less   entry 3  50 

1638.  C.  L.  Van  Haden,  sales  J 5  22 

1639.  W.  A.  Voight,  sales  J 8  52 

1640.  Ernest  Vail,  sales  J 4  12 

1641.  W.  O.  Titus,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1642.  Ed  Torpy,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1648.  Ed   Winter,   sales   J 5  50 

1644.  T.  J.  Warner,  premium  and  sales  J 45  87 

1645.  Pat  Wallace,  sales  J 5  50 

1646.  P.  M.  Werner,  sales  J... 5  22 

1647.  P.  O.  Waddell,  sales  J. 5  77 

1648.  Thos.  J.  White,  sales  J 1  37 

1649.  A.  J.  Wileman,  sales  J 5  77 

1660.  A.  B.  Woodstock,  premium  and  sales  J 52  95 

1651.  J.  C.  Weber,  sales  J 5  50 

1662.  Gust  H.  Weber,  sales  J 8  80 

1658.  Geo.  A.  Whaley,  sales  J 2  47 

1654.  Wittenberg  Creamery  Co.,  sales  J  less  entry 3  77 

1655.  John  Wyss,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1656.  J.  Weisensel,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1667.  A.  H.  Wilcox,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 47  60 

1658.  E.  H.  Weber,  sales  J  less  entry 2  95 

1669.  John  Wuethrich,  sales  J  less  entry 3  50 

1660.  Lloyd  Winter,  sales  J  less  entry 3  22 

1661.  Wuethrich  Creamery  Co.,  sales  J  less  entry 3  77 

1662.  A.  N.  Yates,  sales  J  less  entry 47 

1663.  Touman's  Farm,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 19  37 

1664.  A.  Wk  Zimmerman,  sales  J  less  entry 6  80 

1665—1701.  omitted 
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1701.  William  Wolf,  hay  and  straw 180  34 

1702.  W.    B.    Fisher,    hay 203  85 

1703.  A.    Le    Feber,   mdse 571  09 

1704.  Geo.    Wolf,    straw 19  08 

1705.  H.  T.  Mower,  oats  (131.35)  services   ($24.90) 56  25 

1706.  O.    Helgerson,    mdse 42  60 

1707.  C.  T.  Fisher,  Superintendent  Transportation 30  00 

1708.  C.  T.  Fisher,  Superintendent  Forage 40  95 

1709.  J.  L.  Morton,  team  hire 15  00 

1710.  H.    B.    Foelske,    hay 46  48 

1711.  J.  W.  Steiner,  work  in  Forage  Department 26  21 

1712.  Payson  Mower,  assistant  Forage  Department 50  00 

1713.  B.  F.  Gridley,  work  in  F6rage  Department 10  60 

1714.  D.  Swan,  work  in  Forage  Department 19  60 

1715.  W.  B.  Fisher,  work  in  Forage  Department 5  00 

1716.  A.  LeFeber,  coal 57  56 

1717.  Math.  Michels,  expenses  Dairy  Department 7  94 

1718.  Wisconsin  Jobber  &  Retailer,  advertising 12  50 

1719.  Towell    Bros.,   advertising 3  50 

1720.  Espenhain  Dry  Goods  Co..  mdse 34  20 

1721.  H.    H.    Smith,    advertising 3  05 

1722.  Grove   B.    Palmer,   advertising 7  50 

1723.  A.    H.    Carnegie,    advertising 10  00 

1724.  A.   B.  Hoyt,  sales   J 2  75 

1725.  Theo   Renter,   balance  premium   E 2  00 

1726.  E.    L.    Aderhold,    expenses 75 

1727.  Jos.  K.  Barta,  Jr.,  balance  premium  B 50 

1728.  John  H.  Williams,  balance  premium  B 500 

1729.  James  J.  Nelson,  refund  on  meal  tickets 8  26 

1730.  John  D.  Koontz,  balance  on  team  hire 37  00 

1731.  Arnold  Aebi,  premium  and  sales  J 23  33 

1732.  Casper  Anderegg,  sales  J 57 

1734.  John  Altman,  premiums  and  sales  J  less  entry 15  81 

1734.  John  Altman,  premium  anr  sales  J  less  entry 15  81 

1735.  Geo.  W.  Bean,  premium  and  sales.  J 31  22 

1736.  Brnst  Ball,   premium   and   sales   J 17  47 

1737.  Chas.  W.  Beeman,  sales  J 7  36 

1738.  Jacob  Baehler,  premium  and  sales  J 46  14 

1739.  J.  O.  Batchelder,  sales  J 7  47 

1740.  Chris  Bigler,  premium  and  sales  J 22  54 

1741.  Xaver    Bucholzer,    sales    J 20  02 

1742.  Fred  Bauer,  premium  and  sales  J 29  00 

1743.  J.  F.  Bachman,  sales  J  less  entry 2  63 
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1744.  H.  B.  Bauman,  sales  J  less  entry 45 

1745.  C.  P.  Brlnkman,  sales  J  less  entry 1  45 

1746.  A.  F.  Bruhn,  sales  J  less  entry 45 

1747.  T.  F.  Buss,  sales  J  less  entry 2  77 

1748.  A.  L.  Bennett,  premium  and  sales  less  entry 51  79 

1749.  Aug.   H.   Blank,   sales   J 7  47 

1750.  C.   W.    Baetz,    sales    J 7  59 

1751.  L.  J.  Blanik,  premium  and  sales  J 17  65 

1752.  H.  Bilgrlen,  sales  J. 5  75 

1758.  C.  H.  Chandler,  sales  J 7  35 

1754.  R.  Conrad,  premium  and  sales  J 59  92 

1755.  John  Clarson,  isales  J 4  77 

1756.  S.  D.  Cannon,  sales  J 5  39 

1757.  R.  B.  Cranston,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry ,    25  79 

1758.  P.  M.  Dufek,  sales  J  less  entry 20 

1759.  B.  A.  Duveneck,  sales  J  less  entry 57 

1760.  W.  J.  Decker,  sales  J  less  entry 32 

1761.  M.  G.  Douma,  premium  and  sales  J 22  87 

1762.  Sam  Erb,  premium  and  sales  J 13  64 

1763.  John  H.  Bhner  &  Son,  premium  and  sales  J 44  73 

1764.  B.  R.  Bbert,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry ! . .  6  30 

1765.  Lorenz  Bbert,  sales  J  less  entry 45 

1766.  Anton  W.  Pinstad,  sales  J 7  47 

1767.  W.  D.  Pecker,  sales  J 4  90 

1768.  C.  J.  Pokett,  sales  J  less  entry 3  02 

1769.  J.  A.  Paller,  sales  J  less  entry 45 

1770.  Otto  Freund,  premium  and  sales  J 16  17 

1771.  Owen  Paley,  sales  J  less  entry 5  59 

1772.  Ernest  Fischer,  sales  J  less  entry 32 

1773.  Willie   German,   sales    J 11  63 

1774.  Chaa.  W.  Good,  sales  J 7  84 

1775.  Arnold  Grimm,  sales  J 3  92 

1776.  GentUly  Dairy  Association,  sales  J 7  10 

1777.  Adam  (Jerlach,  sales  3  less  entry 2  65 

1778.  P.  B.  Geimer,  sales  J  less  entry 20 

1779.  C.  B.  Goodrich,  sales  J  less  entry 1  79 

1780.  O.  P.  Gremke,  sales  J  less  entry 4  61 

1781.  B.  Griese,  sales  J  less  entry 1  55 

1782.  N.  J.  Gregorius,  sales  J  less  entry 1  67 

1783.  Geo.  G.  Gunn,  sales  J  less  entry 5  84 

1784.  John  Grootemont,  sales  J  less  entry 7  84 

1786.  W.  C.  Ganschow,  sales  J  less  entry 3  02 

1786.  Leo  €Wmer,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 3  32 
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1787.  R.  Ganschow,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 71  19 

1788.  William  Haag,  sales  J 3  67 

1789.  John  Hoeppner,  premium  and  sales  J 8  49 

1790.  Louis  Hasse,  premium  and  sales  J 8  07 

1791.  Fred  S.  Hadler,  sales  less  entry 6  33 

1792.  J.  A.  Hernke,  sales  J 5  02 

1793.  C.  F.  Heemer,  sales  J  less  entry 1  67 

1794.  P.  J.  Harder,  sales  J  less  entry 3  63 

1796.  P.  Hatfield,  sales  J  less  entry 1  67 

1796.  W.  B.  Hatch,  sales  J  less  entry 2  79 

1797.  Albert  Heusser,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 18  36 

1798.  S.  J.  Indermuehle,  sales  J  less  entry. . .  # 4  21 

1799.  U.  L.  Johnson,  sales  J 4  16 

1800.  John   Jensen,    sales    J 3  55 

1801.  Bert  Jenks,   sales  J 7  71 

1802.  Ml  A.  Koehler,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 13  02 

1803.  Albert  C.  Koopman,  sales  J 10  42 

1804.  P.  H.  Kasper,  premium  and  sales  J 22  78 

1805.  J.   E.   Kriewalt,   sales   J 7  10 

1806.  Frank  Kleiner,  sales  J 7  47 

1807.  H.  A.  Kalk,  sales  J  less  entry 2  77 

1808.  S.  M.  Kelly,  sales  J  less  entry 45 

1809.  O.  A.  Kielsmeler,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 55  00 

1810.  J.  G.  Kennedy,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 17  00 

1811.  August  Klessig,  sales  J  less  entry 32 

1812.  Albert  Kolpeck,  sales  J  less  entry 45 

1813.  Oscar  Kramer,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 9  18 

1814.  P.  W.  Knudsen,  sales  J  less  entry 32 

1815.  J.   J.   Kuhn,   sales  J   less  entry 57 

1816.  Oscar  Knudsen,  premium  and  sales  J 5  32 

1817.  A.    Klessig,    sales    J   less    entry 57 

1818.  J.  W.  Klessig,  sales  J  less  entry 1  79 

1819.  Anton    Loehrs,    sales    J 7  35 

1820.  Wm.  C.  Lindow,  premium  and  sales  J 40  04 

1821.  E.  E.  Lindner,  sales  J  less  entry 45 

1822.  J.  B.  Lenzmeyer,  sales  J  less  entry 45 

1823.  Wauwatosa  Milling  Co.,   mdse 42  60 

1824.  Henry  Sonnabend,  sales  J  less  entrj' 69 

1825.  M.    H.    Martin,    sales    J 8  45 

1826.  Herman   Mull,   sales   J   less  entry 3  14 

1827.  Jacob  Marty,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 54  32 

1828.  Ed  Maedke,  premium  and  sales  J 11  63 

1829.  GustaY  Moenning,  sales  J  less  entry 4^ 
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1830.  Math.  Meyer,  premium  and  sales  J 31  24 

1831.  Alois  Mathes,  sales  J ' 23  38 

1832.  E.  B.  Mayhew,  sales  J 4  37 

1833.  A.  P.  Martin,  sales  J  less  entry 2  16 

1834.  J.  P.  Miani,  sales  J  less  entry 5  42 

1835.  Chas.   B.   Moore,  sales  J   less   entry 45 

1836.  A.  Mueller,  sales  J  less  entry 1  67 

1837.  G.  M.  Matznick,  sales  J  less  entry 45 

1838.  R.  Nauman,  premium  and  sales  J 22  64 

1839.  Louis  Novatney,  premium  and  sales  J 14  26 

1840.  George  Nichols,  sales  J  less  entry 2  90 

1841.  A.  L.  Noll,  sales  J  less  entry 30 

1842.  A.  J.  Oleson,  sales  J 2  45 

1843.  Anton    Phltz,    sales    J 7  59 

1844.  N.  B.  Possley,  sales  J  less  entry 2  32 

1845.  H.  P.  Pieper,  sales   J 2  45 

1846.  A.  L.  Pasch,  sales  J 4  04 

1847.  Chas.   Patt,    sales    J. 2  45 

1848.  H.  W.  Priebe,  premium  and  sales  J 45  82 

1849.  Albert  Poole  &  Sons,  sales  J 28  33 

1850.  A.  P.  Peterson,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 25  45 

1851.  Albert  Peronthy,  sales  J  less  entry 20 

1852.  Oscar   Peterson,   sales   J 4  77 

1853.  Fred    Petz.    sales    J 17  78 

1854.  A.  J.  Pieper,  sales,  J  less  entry 67 

1855.  Franklin  Pautz,  sales  J 2  57 

1856.  C.  Pickard,  sales  J  less  entry 3  02 

1857.  Nick  Rotler,  sales  J 5  14 

1858.  B.  J.  Rego,  sales  J  less  entry 5  96 

1859.  Otto  J.  Rohde,  sales  J  less  entry 2  16 

1860.  Louis  Rank,  sales  J   less  entry 57 

1861.  B.  W.  Radel,  sales  J  less  entry 32 

1862.  P.  C.  Reinhart,  sales  J  less  entry 1  92 

1863.  N.  L.  Rapp,  sales  J  less  entry 10  37 

1864.  Arthur  Roegner,  sales  J  less   entry 69 

1865.  Louis  Rehn,  sales  J  less  entry 3  51 

1866.  Chas.  Rusch,  sales  J  less  entry   2  04 

1867.  A.  R.  Radtke,  sales  J '..... 4  90 

1868.  G.  P.  Randall,  sales  J 4  77 

1869.  Martin  Rohde,  Sr.,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry..  17  80 

1870.  Bmil  L.  Roll,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 2  18 

1871.  W.    C.    Stelger,    sales    J 57 

1872.  Geo.  Schieckert,  sales  J 4  88 
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1873.  Frank  Spars,  premium  and  sales  J 23  13 

1874.  Herman  Schoepfer,  premium  and  sales  J 43  94 

1875.  A.  J.   Schulte,  premium  and  sales  J 2178 

1876.  H.  L.  Schmidt,  sales  J  less  entry 57 

1877.  A.  H.  Schlueter,  sales  J  less  entry 2  77 

1878.  Fred    Seefedt,   sales   J   less    entry 45 

1879.  William  Sieger,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 6  45 

1880.  Emil  Shunck,  sales  J  less  entry 57 

1881.  Henry  Sterns,  sales  J  less  entry 4  61 

1882.  T.  W.  Schreiber,  premium  and  sale  J  less  entry 15  59 

1888.    J.  J.  Stocker,  premium  ard  sales  J 10  20 

1884.  Stauffacher  &  Roth,  premium  and  sales  J Co  39 

1885.  Jacob  Senn,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 19  28 

1886.  Robert  F.   Schulte,   sales  J  less   entry 8  39 

1887.  E.  V.  Siggelkow,  premium  and  sales  J 8  90 

1888.  William  Sohrweide>  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry..  7  45 

1889.  R.  B.   Seburn,  sales  J. 7  96 

1890.  A.  J.  Schmelzer,  sales  J  less  entry 1  55 

1891.  E.   G.   Schwingel,  sales  J  less  entry 179 

1892.  Roy  Springer,  sales  J  less  entry 2  16 

1893.  William  P.   Sterns,  sales  J  less  entry 5  59 

1894.  Leonard    Tracy,    sales    J 7  10 

1895.  W.  A.  Tess,  sales  J  less  entry 82 

1896.  J.  H.  Thompson,  sales  J  less  entry 2  04 

1897.  J.  A.  Thiede,  sales  J  less  entry 57 

1898.  T.    A.    Uebbelohde,    sales    J 7  59 

1899.  Gotf ried  Vogel,   premium  and   sales  J 18  90 

1900.  Void. 

1901.  J.  A.  Van  Epps,  premium  and  sales  J 40  20 

1902.  H.  Verhulst,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 8  08 

1903.  Gerry    J.    Vogt,    sales   J 7  71 

1904.  John  Vogt,   premium   and   sales  J 74  ">? 

1905.  Ed  Wunsch,  premium  and  sales  J 70  71 

1906.  John    Wehniger,    premium    and    sales    J 44  46 

1907.  Pat    Wallace,    sales    J 4  04 

1908.  Geo.  F.  Wilcox,  sales  J 4  90 

1909.  M.  J.  Wagner,  premium  and  sales  J  less  entry 9  22 

1910.  H.  Wilkowski,  sales  J  less  entry 32 

1911.  August  Westphal,  premium  and  sales  J 27  64 

1912.  W.  Zlab,  sales  J  less  entry 2  90 

1913.  J.  L.   Zehren,  premium  and  sales  J 25  67 

1914.  Joseph  Yanna,  sales  J  less  entry 8  02 

1915.  F.   J.   Wright,   sales  J 4  77 
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1916.  Hilton  &  S&dlqr,  salary  superintendents  of  construc- 

tion    500  00 

1917.  W.  C.  Boldt,  overpaid  entry 2  vO 

1918.  O.  E.  Knoke,  overpaid  entry 2  00 

1919.  F.  L.  Clemons,  gate  expenses 13  50 

1920.  E.  T.  Gumz,  special  races 50  00 

1921.  John  Gallagher  Co.,  flags  and  rent  of  tents 150  50 

Total .......  .$93,943  63 

October. 

1922.  Prof.  W.  O.  Hotchkiss,  appropriation  for  "Good  Roads" 

building  240  00 

1923.  Louis    Mayer,    judging    Art 50  00 

1924.  Gimbel    Bros.,    mdse 6  40 

1926.  J.  W.  Moore,  judging  Dairy 8  59 

1926.  Thos.  Skinner,  labor 26  00 

1927.  Herman   Jaeger,   labor 26  00 

1928.  Chas.  Miller,  labor *. 26  00 

1929.  A.  Brown,  labor 24  00 

1930.  Fred    Gussell,    labor 47  26 

1931.  Geo.  De  Bruine,  labor 41  85 

1932.  Richard    Walsh,    labor 9  00 

1933.  Carl    Haupt.    labor    28  00 

1934.  Barney  De  Bruine,  labor    6  00 

1936.  Arthur    Horr,    labor 11  80 

1936.  Chas.    Rapp,    labor 25  80 

1937.  Walter   Koenitzer,   labor 26  -j 

1938.  Frank  Hteiser,  labor 15  80 

1939.  Henry  Smith,  labor 12  60 

1940.  Mike  Smith,  labor 28  40 

1941.  E.  M.  Hamilton,  hire  of  horse 20  00 

1942.  B.  J.  Ruddle,  services  as  Press  Agent 200  00 

1943.  Myron  McPherson,  sign  painting 4  25 

1944.  Schwaab  Stamp  &  Seal  Co.,  mdse 19  40 

1945.  W.  U.  Tel.  Co.,  (West  Allis)  messages 2  62 

1946.  The  Acker  und  Gartenbau  Zeitung.  advertising 100  00 

1947.  P.  E.  Walsh,  coal 12  69 

1948.  W.  U.  Tel.  Co.,   (Milwaukee)  messages 1  75 

1949.  C.  I.  Cone,  advertising 3  45 

1950.  Fond  du  Lac  County,  by  H.  P.  West,  premium  County 

Exhibit 225  00 
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1951.  Oconto  County,  by  R.  A.  Minlely,  bal,  prem.  Co.  Ex..  100  00 

1952.  Taylor  County,  by  T.  M.  Anderson,  prem.  County  fix. .  205  00 

1953.  Dodge  County,  by  F.  J.  Llndley,  prem.  County  Ex 165  00 

1954.  Jefferson  County,  by  Geo.  Maurer,  prem.  Co.  Ex 140  00 

1955.  Iowa  County,  by  A.  N.  Kelly,  prem.  County  Exhibit. .  145  00 

1956.  Manitowoc  Countyj  by  Gust  Schreiber,  prem.  Co.  E3x..  135  00 

1957.  Milwaukee  County,  by  Hugo  Eschrich,  prem.  Co.  E5x. .  65  00 

1958.  Forest  County,  by  I.  O.  Sherman,  prem.  County  Ex..  110  00 

1959.  G.  U.  Fisher,  services  Supt.  of  Grounds 500  00 

1960.  G.  U.  Fisher,  services  as  Marshal 25  00 

1961.  A.  W.  Dopke,  balance  premium  B 20  00 

1962.  Roy  Southcott,  balance  premium  A 25  00 

1963.  B.  B.  Mayhew,  overpaid  entry 2  00 

1964.  A.  J.  Schulte,  overpaid  entry I 2  00 

1965.  H.  Verhulst,  operpaid  entry 2  00 

1966.  Gustav  Moenning,  overpaid   entry 2  00 

1967.  C.  B.  Goodrich,  overpaid  entry 2  00 

1968.  J.  G.  Kennedy,  overpaid  entry 2  00 

1969.  G.  M.  Matznick,  overpaid  entry 2  00 

1970.  J.  L.  Zehren,  overpaid  entry 2  00 

1971.  T.  F.  Buss,  overpaid  entry 2  00 

1972.  Geo.  McKerrow,  expense  account 37  39 

1973.  Geo.  McKerrow,  services  purchasing  agent 45  00 

1974.  Geo.  McKerrow,  expenses  trip  to  Missouri  Fair 34  60 

1975.  John  M.  True,  expenses  trip  to  Missouri  Fair 40  25 

1976.  Wilbur  Lumber  Co.,   mdse 203  44 

1977.  J.  H.  Gevaart,  gasoline 66  48 

1978.  Hans  Berg,  riding  horses  furnished 45  00 

1979.  Boston  Store,  paper 9  00 

1980.  Janesville  Floral  Co.,  plants 60  00 

1981.  Radcliffe  &  Porter  Mfg.  Co.,  windows 31  88 

1982.  Meyer  News  &  Clipping  Service,  services 5  00 

1983.  Columbia  Publishing  Co.,  advertising 15  00 

1984.  Chas.    Liebenthal,    blacksmithing 38  80 

1985.  John  Hanus,  advertising 7  00 

1986.  Math  Meyer,  premium  J 12  00 

1987.  Otto  Freund,  balance  premium  J 10  00 

1988.  Ganschow   Bros.,   overpaid   entry 2  00 

1989.  H.  W.  Melchert,  overpaid  entry 2  00 

1990.  Ruth  Greeley,  premium  0 2  00 

1991.  American  Express  Co.,  services 2  20 

1992.  O.  A.  Kielsmeier,  overpaid  entry 2  00 

1993.  Fred  J.  Campbell,  advertising 3  00 
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1994.  Wauwatosa  Stone  CJo.,  crushed  rock 162  75 

1996.  A.  LeFeher,  mdse 77  80 

1996.  Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co.,  returned  entry 2  00 

1997.  J.  L.  Herbst,  expenses  trip  to  Missouri  Fair 44  83 

1998.  li.  E.  Scott,  expenses  trip  to  Missouri  Fair 48  12 

1999.  L.  E.  Scott,  Superintendent  Dairy  Department 66  92 

2000.  Void. 

2001.  George  Wylie,  expenses  trip  to  Missouri  Fair 34  09 

2002.  C.  H.  Everett,  expenses  trip  to  Missouri  Fair 37  72 

2003.  Rock  County,  by  E.  Gabriel,  prem.  County  Exhibit. .  116  00 

2004.  Thos.  Skinner,  labor 10  00 

2005.  Herman   Jaeger,   labor 10  00 

2006.  Chaa.  Miller,   labor 26  00 

2007.  A.  Brown,  labor 10  00 

2008.  Chas.  Rapp,  labor 10  00 

2009.  Carl   Haupt,   labor 10  00 

2010.  Henry  Smith,  labor 2  00 

2011.  John  Bamekow,   labor 2  25 

2012.  R.  A.  Sullivan,  treating  horse 2  60 

2013.  August  Fritz,  payment  painting  contract 343  50 

2014.  Schlffer  &  Clemick,  balance  on  water  tank  contract. .  410  00 

2015.  Modem  Steel  Structural  Co.,  balance  contract 6,242  57 

2016.  "W.  T.  Carson,  balance  on  contracts 1,932  49 

2017.  H.  G.  Potter,  balance  on  contracts 181  80 

2018.  Otto  Gelhaar  Co.,  payment  material  for  H.  G.  Potter  686  32 

2019.  Wisconsin  Telephone  Co.,  services 32  90 

2020.  F.  W.  Gllman,  services  assistant  marshal 35  00 

2021.  Elverett  Fisher,  services  assistant  marshal 35  00 

2022.  C.  L.  Hill,  expenses  Board  meeting  and  trip  to  Mis- 

souri Fftlr 42  82 

2023.  John  M.  True,  expenses  trip  to  Milwaukee 7  66 

2024.  William  Smiley,  balance  premium  B 364  66 

2025.  Qeo.  G.  Cox,  expenses  trip  to  Missouri  Fair 44  30 

2026.  Renk  Bros.,  balance  premium  C 17  00 

2027.  O.  F.  Roessler,  expenses  trip  to  Missouri  Fair 40  99 

2028.  J.  L.  Herbst,  expenses  Board  meeting 9  84 

2029.  R.  B.  Watrous,  expenses  Board  meeting 12  60 

2030.  John  M.  True,  salary  October 150  00 

2031.  August  Fritz,  balance  on  painting  contract 100  00 

2032.  O.  F.  Roessler,  expenses  Board  meeting 3  00 

2033.  C.  H.  Everett,  expenses  Board  meeting 2  70 

2034.  J.  B.  Chandler,  balance  speed  winnings 40  00 

2035.  D.  J.  Fenelon,  speed  winnings 600  00 
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2036.  Chas.   Pickard,   overpaid  entry 2  00 

2037.  Geo.  G.  Cox.  expenses  Board  meeting 10  25 

2038.  H.  Raymond,  wages  October 50  00 

2039.  B.  L.  Wentworth,  salary  Ckitober 60  00 

2040.  James  J.  Nelson,  expenses  trip  to  Missouri  Fair 42  70* 

2041.  Leonard  &  Nobles,  boarding  Fire  Department 29  10 

2042.  A.  N.  Yates,  premium  J 40  00 

Total    Oct 114,697  67 

November. 

2043.  B.  C.  Nielson,  photographic  work.  1907 |103  30 

2044.  C.  G.  Wilcox,  expenses  inc.  Missouri  trip 59  12 

2045.  Thos.  B.  Root,  refund  speed  entry 30  00 

2046.  Chas.  Miller,  labor 26  00 

2047.  Prank  Miller,  labor 2  00 

2048.  William  Wblf,  labor 11  87 

2049.  H.  Rieck,  rent  of  scrapers 18  00 

2050.  Frank  C.  Jirachek,  harness  repairs 7  80 

2051.  E.  F.  Geers,  returned  entry 200  00 

2052.  G.  U.  Fisher,  expenses  inc.  Missouri  trip 66  82 

2053.  T.  M.  E.  R.  &  L.  Co.,  work  and  light. 1,474  38 

2054.  Smith-Blodgett  Co.,  mdse 556  01 

2055.  D.  B.  Danielson,  balance  on  contract 1,862  82 

2056.  John  Heusler,  sale  J  less  entry 1  80 

2057.  H.  J.  Steve,  subscriptions  to  dailies 2  18 

2058.  George    Wylie,    expenses 7  64  • 

2059.  F.  A.  Gaedke,  sale  J 3  26 

2060.  Chas.  Miller,  labor 32  00 

2061.  Carl  Haupt,  labor 13  40 

2062.  Smith-Blodgett  Co.,  mdse 9  90 

2063.  A.   LeFeber  feed 2  75 

2064.  West  Allls   Lumber  Co.,  mdse 3  89 

2065.  Barnes*    Western    Theatrical    Exchange,    balance  on 

Special   Attractions 650  00 

2066.  C.  H.  Christenson,  sales  J 3  22 

2067.  M.  Lyons,  sales  J 2  20 

2068.  Mrs.  Dan  Danielson,  returned  entry 2  00 

2069.  C.  F.  Krueger,  sales  J 2  08 

2070.  H.  Raymond,  wages  November 50  00 

2071.  B.  L.  Wentworth,  salary  November 60  00 

2072.  John  M.  True,  salary  November 158  00 
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2073.  C.  M.  A  St.  P.  Ry.,  slag 45  00 

2074.  Owen  Failey,  overpaid  entry 2  00 

Total  $5,640  94 

December. 

2075.  A.  H.  Dahl,  Treas.,  redemption  spurious  coin $1  00 

2076.  John  M.  True,  expenses  Chicago  meeting 10  25 

2077.  F.  L.  demons,  paid  gateman 7  00 

2078.  Democrat  Printing  Co.,   subscription 1  25 

2079.  R.  B.  Watrous,  expenses  Chicago  meeting 7  85 

2080.  Geo.  McKerrow,  expenses  Chicago  meeting 10  70 

2081.  O.  P.  Roessler,  expenses  Chicago  meeting 10  09 

2082.  A.  LeFeber,  grain 56  35 

2083.  Geo.  Wylie,  expenses  Chicago  meeting 16  84 

2084.  Geo.  E3.  Petersen,  overpaid  entry 2  00 

2085.  Geo.   G.   Cox,   expenses  Chicago  meeting 13  95 

2086.  Chas.  Downing,  Sec.  Am.  Assoc.  F.  &  B.,  dues 25  00 

2087.  H.  Raymond,  wages,  December 50  00 

2088.  B.  L.  Wentworth,  salary  December 60  00 

2089.  John  M.  True,  salary  December 150  00 

Total  1422  28 

January— 1908. 

2090.  J.  H.  Hagan,  advertising,  1907 $2  35 

2091.  Meyer  News  Service  Co.,  clippings  (Watrous) 12  00 

2092.  Hilton  ft  Sadler,  balance  architects'  fees 500  00 

2093.  August  Momer,  sales  J 1  37 

2094.  Twin  City  Bill  Posting  Co.,  advertising 7  50 

2095.  H.  J.   Steve,  subscriptions  to  dallies 2  85 

2096.  0.  Westvig,  sales  J 2  87 

2097.  John  M.  True,  payment  on  January  salary 25  00 

2098.  G.  U.  Fisher,  expenses  Chicago  meeting 12  60 

2099.  H.  Raymond,  wages,  January 50  00 

2100.  Void. 

2101.  B.  L.  Wentworth,  salary,  January 60  00 

2102.  John  M.  True,  balance  salary,  January 125  00 

Total $801  54 
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2103.  R.  Gumz  A  Co.,  mdse  and  services 9  00 

2104.  David  Wedgwood,  services 10  00 

2105.  Adam  Seitz,  pony  race 13  00 

2106.  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  sand  and  cement ....  2  86 
.  2107.  Willis  0.  Wing,  convention  services 65  60 

2108.  John  M.  True,  Convention  bills 50  00 

2109.  A.  LeFeber,  mdse 16  30 

2110.  Gimbel  Bros.,  mdse 1  40 

2111.  C.  F.  Curtis,  Convention  services 50  00 

2112.  West  Allis  Lumber  Co.,  mdse 121  96 

2113.  Geo.  McKerrow,  expenses 6  19 

2114.  0.  F.  Roessler,  expenses 6  82 

2115.  Geo.  G.  Cox,  expenses 11  30 

2116.  L.  E.  Scott,  expenses 15  35 

2117.  J.  L.  Herbst,  expenses 8  16 

2118.  Ed  Nordman,  expenses 16  08 

2119.  C.  H.  Everett,  expenses 9  20 

2120.  John  M.  True,  expenses  trip  to  Milwaukee 8  61 

2121.  John  M.  True,  payment  salary,  February 50  00 

2122.  Chas.  L.  Hill,  expenses 27  00 

2123.  John  M.  True,  expenses  Great  Western  Circuit  meet- 

ing, Chicago 12  20 

2124.  H.  J.  Steve,  subscription  to  dailies 2  85 

2125.  H.  Raymond,  wages,  February 50  00 

2126.  B.  L.  Wentworth,  salary,  February 60  00 

2127.  John  M.  True,  balance  salary,  February 100  00 

Total 1713  78 
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AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS  AT  STATE  FAIR,  1907 


HORSES. 


Judges. 


W.  B.  Prlchard,  Ottawa,  111. 

Arthur  Stericker,  Sycamore,  111. 

Andrew  McFarlane,  Palo,  la. 

Prof.  Geo.  C.  Humphrey,  Madison,  Wis. 


PERCHERON  AND  FRENCH   DRAFT. 

Op«n  CiMf. 

Stallion  4  years  or  over. 

Igt  Prem.,  Elarles  &  Stanton,  Milwaukee,  Wis |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms,  Mondovi,  Wis 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son,  Waterloo,  Wis 5  00 

Stallion  3  years  and  under  4. 

1st  Prem..  James  G.  Boyd,  Milwaukee,  Wis $20  00 

2nd  'Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd 15  00 

Stallion  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  H.  Chapman,  Dodgeville,  Wis $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pabst  Stock  F^rm,  Oconomowoc,  Wis 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd 5  00 

Stallion  1  year  and  under  2. 
Ist  Prem.,  G.  N.  Mihills.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis $15  00 
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Stallion  foal. 

1st  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  G.  N.  Mihills 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son 4  00 

Mare  4  years  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Finch  Bros.,  Joliet,  111 5  00 

Mare  3  years  and  under  4. 

1st  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pinch  Bros 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son 5  00 

Mare  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd |15  00 

2nd  Prom.,  Finch  Bros 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son 5  00 

Mare  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem..  Finch  Bros |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,    Ethelwold  Farms 4  00 

Filly  Foal. 

1st  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son 4  00 

Get  of  Sire. 

1st  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd -  |25  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pabst  Stock  Farm 15  00 

Produce  of  dam. 

1st  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd |15  OO 

2nd  Prem.,  Pabst  Stock  Farm 10  00 
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Horses  Bred  and  Owned  in  Wisconsin. 

Stallion  4  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Pabst  Stock  Farm $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  G.  N.  Mihills 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  G.  N.  Mihills 5  00 

Stallion  2  years  and  under  3. 

Ist  Prem.,  G.  N.  Mihills |15  00 

Stallion  foal. 

1st  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,   G.  N.  Mihills 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son 4  00 

Mare  4  years  or  over. 

1st  PrenL,  James  G.  Boyd $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  G.  N.  Mihills 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son 5  00 

Mare  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son 10  00 

Mare  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,   Ethelwold  Farms 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son 4  00 

Filly  foal. 

1st  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd 7  00  • 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son 4  00 

Get  of  sire. 

1st  Prem.,  G.  N.  Mihills $25  00 

Produce  of  dam. 

1st  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  G.  N.  Mihills 10  00 
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'Sweepstakea — Percheron  Classes. 

Best  stallion  any  age,  James  G.  Boyd $25  00 

Best  mare  any  age,  James  G.  Boyd 15  00 


Special  Prizes. 

American  Bred  stallion  4  years  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  Pabst  Stock  Farm |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  G.  N.  Mihills 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  G.  N.  Mihills 5  00 

American  Bred  stallion  3  years  and  under  4. 

1st  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd '. |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd 10  00 

American  Bred  stallion  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  Pabst  Stock  Farm |15  00 

'2nd  Prem.,   James  G.  Boyd 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd 5  00 

American  Bred  stallion  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  G.  N.  Mihills $10  00 

American  Bred  mare  4  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,    Finch  Bros 5  00 

American  Bred  mare  3  years  and  under  4. 

Ist  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd |16  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Finch  Bros 10  00 

American  Bred  mare  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Finch  Bros 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son 5  00 

American  Bred  mare  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  S^on 4  00 
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Get  of  sire. 

Ist  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd $25  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pabst  Stock  Farm 15  00 

Produce  of  dam,, 

1st  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd |25  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pabst  Stock  Farm 15  00 

Pair  of  mares  in  harness. 

1st  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd $30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Finc4i   Bros 20  00 

American  Bred  stallion  any  age. 

1st  Prem ,  James  G.  Boyd Gold  Medal 

2nd  PrenL,  Earles  &  Stanton Ribbon 

American  Bred  mare  any  age^ 
Ist  Pi'em.,  James  G.  Boyd Gold  Medal 

Champion  stallion. 

1st  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd Gold  Medal 

2nd  Prem.,  Earles  &  Stanton Ribbon 

Champion  mare. 
Ist  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd 'Jold  Medal 

Five  stallionn. 

Ist  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd Gold  Medal 

2nd  Prem.,  Pabst  Stock  Farm Ribbon 

Three  mares. 

Ist  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd Gold  Medal 

2nd  Prem.,  Finch  Bros Ribbon 

Stallion  and  four  mares  any  age. 

Ist  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd Cup 

2nd  Prem.,  Lewis  Lrewellin  &  Son Gold  Medal 

3rd  Prem.,  Finch  Bros Ribbon 
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CLYDESDALE. 

Open  Class. 

StalUon  4  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  McLay  Bros.,  Janesville,  Wis $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 15  00 

Stallion  3  years  and  under  4. 
Ist  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms |20  00 

Stallion  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  McLay  Bros $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  McLay  Bros 10  00 

Stallion  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  McLay  Bros.  .• $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms,  Mondovi,  Wis 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Elthelwold  Farms 5  00 

Stallion  foal. 
1st  Prem.,  ETthelwold  B^ms $10  00 

Mare  4  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  McLay  Bros $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  McLay  Bros 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 5  00 

Mare  3  years  and  under  4. 

1st  Prem.,  McLay  Bros $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 10  00 

Mare  2  years  and  imder  3. 

Ist  Prem.,  McLay  Bros $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 10  00 

Mare  1  year  and  under  2. 
1st  Prem.,  McLay  Bros $10  00 

Filly  foal. 
1st  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms $10  00 
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Get  of  sire. 

Ist  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms |25  00 

Produce  of  dam. 

1st  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 10  00 


Horses  Bred  and  Owned  in  Wfsconsin. 

Stallion  4  years  or  over^ 
Ist  Prem.,  McLay  Bros $20  00 

Stallion  3  years  and  under  4. 
Ist  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms $20  00 

Stallion  2  years  and  under  3. 
Ist  Prem.,  McLay  Bros $15  00 

Sttallion  1  year  and  under  2. 

Ist  Prem.,  McLay  Bros ' $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 10  00 

StaUion  foal. 
1st  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms $10  00 

Mare  4  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  McLay  Bros $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  MeLay  Bros 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 5  00 

Mare  3  years  and  under  4. 
1st  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms $15  00 

Mare  2  years  and  under  3. 
Ist  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms $15  00 

Mare  1  year  and  under  2. 
Ist  Prem.,  McLay  Bros $10  00 

Filly  foal. 
Ist  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms $10  00 
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Get  of  sire. 
1^  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms |25  00 

Produce  of  dam. 

iBjt  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms |15  OO 

2nd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 10  00 

Sweepstakes — Clydesdale  Classes. 

Best  stallion  any  age,  McLay  Bros $25  00 

Best  mare  any  age,  M<^Lay  Bros 15  00 


Special  Priies. 

American  Bred  stallion  3  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  McLay  Bros $40  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 25  00 

American  Bred  stallion  under  3  years. 

1st  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms $40  00 

2nd  Prem.,  McLay  Bros 25  00 

3rd  Prem  ,  McLay  Bros 15  00 

American  Bred  mare  3  years  or  over! 

1  st  Prem.,  McrLay  Bros $40  00 

2nd  Prem.,  McLay  Bros 25  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 15  00 

4th  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 10  00 

American  Bred  mare  under  3  years. 

Jst  Prem.,  McLay  Bros $40  00 

2rid  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 25  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Ethelwold    Farms 15  00 

Four  colts  any  age. 

1st  Prem  ,  Ethelwold  Farms $50  00 

Two  colts  any  age. 

1st  Prem.,  McLay  Bros $40  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 30  00 
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Champion  stallion  any  age,  McLay  Bros Cup 

Champion  mare  any  age,  McLay  Bros Cup 

Pair  Clydesdale  geldings, 
1st  Prem.,  Alexander  White,  Milwaukee,  Wis $30  00 


ENGLISH  8HIAE. 

Stallion  4  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Finch  Bros.,  Joliet,  111 $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Finch   Bros 5  00 

Stallion  3  years  and  under  4. 

1st  Prem.,  Finch  Bros |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Robert  Hardy,  Waukesha,  Wis 15  00 

Stallion  2  years  and  under  3. 
l8t  Prem..  Finch  Bros $15  00 

Stallion  1  year  and  under  2. 
Ist  Prem..  Finch  Bros $16  00 

Mare  3  years  and  under  4. 
l8t  Prem.,  Finch  Bros $16  00 

Produce  of  dam, 
iBt  Prem.,  Finch  Bros $16  00 

Sweepstakes. 

Best  stallion  any  age,  Finch  Bros $25  00 

Best  mare  any  age,  Finch  Bros 15  00 


BELGIAN  AND  OTHER  REGISTERED  DRAFT  BREEDS. 

Stallion  4  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Finch  Bros $20  00 

2nd  Prem..  Finch  Bros 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Finch  Bros 5  00 
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Stallion  3  years  and  under  4. 

Ist  Prem.,  Finch  Bros $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Finch  Bros 15  00 

S'tallion  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  Finch  Bros |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Finch  Bros 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Finch  Bros 5  00 

Stallion  1  year  and  under  2. 
1st  Prem.,  Finch  Bros |15  00 

Mare  4  years  or  over. 
1st  Prem.,  ITinch  Bros $20  00 

Mare  2  years  and  under  3. 
1st  Prem.,  Finch  Bros |15  00 

Mare  1  year  and  under  2. 
1st  Prem.,  Finch  Bros $10  00 

Get  of  sire. 
1st  Prem.,  Finch  Bros |25  00 

Produce  of  dam,, 
1st  Prem.,  Finch  Bros $15  00 

Sweepstakes. 

Best  stallion  any  age,  Finch  Bros $25  00 

Best  mare  any  age.  Finch  Bros 15  00 


AMERICAN,  ENGLISH,  OERMAN    AND  FRENCH  COACH  HORSES. 

Stallion  4  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Pabst  Stock  Farm,  Oconomowoc,  Wis $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Finch  Bros.  Joliet,  111 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Robert  Hardy,  Waukesha  Wis 5  00 

Stallion  3  years  and  under  4. 

1st  Prem.,  Finch  Bros $20  00 
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stallion  2  years  and  under  3. 
Ist  Prem.,  Finch  Bros |15  00 

Mare  4  years  or  over. 
1st  Prem..  Pabst  Stock  Farm |20  00 

Mare  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Pabst  Stock  Farm. |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pabst  Stock  Farm 7  00 

Sweepstakes. 

Best  stallion  any  age,  Pabst  Stock  Farm |25  00 

Best  mare  any  age,  Pabst  Stock  Farm 15  00 


I8TANDARD  BRED  AND  REGISTERlED  TROTTING  HORSES. 

Stallion  4  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Progress  Blue  Ribbon  Farms,  Waukesha,  Wis $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  August  Uihlein,  Milwaukee,  Wis 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  R.  S.  Witte,  Waukesha,  Wis 5  00 

Stallion  3  years  and  under  4^ 

1st  Pre^i.,  August  Uihlein $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Neal  Houslet,  Packwaukee,  Wis 15  CO 

Stallion  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  August  Uihlein $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  August  Uihlein 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  R.  S.  Witte 5  00 

Stallion  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem,  August  Uihlein $15  00 

Stallion  foal, 

1st  Prem.,  Progress  Blue  Ribbon  Farms $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  August  Uihlein 7  00 

Mare  4  years  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  August  Uihlein $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  August  Uihlein 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Progress  Blue  Ribbon  Farms 3  00 
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Mare  3  years  and  under  4. 
Ist  Prem ,  August  Uihleln |15  00 

Mare  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st   Prem ,  August  Uihleln |15  00 

2nd  Prem..  August  Uihlein 10  00 

Mare  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,   August   Uihlein |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Progress  Blue  Ribbon  Farms 7  00 

Get  of  sire. 
1st  Prem..  August  Uihlein |25  00 

Produce  of  dam. 

1st  Prem.,  August  Uihlein $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  S    Witte 10  00 

Sweepstakes. 

Best  stallion  any  age,  Progress  Blue  Ribbon  Farms |25  00 

Best  mare  any  age,  August  Uihlein 15  00 


HEAVY  DRAFT  TEAMS. 

Best  two  horse  team. 

1st  Prem.,  Alexander  White,  Milwaukee,  Wis $40  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Finch  Bros, ,  Jollet,  111 20  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son,  Waterloo,  Wis 10  00 


GAITED  SADDLE  HORSES. 

Best  saddle  horse  over  15  V^  hands. 

Ist  Prem.,  Hans  Berg,  Milwaukee,  Wis $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Camille  Lonstorf,  Milwaukee,  Wis 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  S.  S.  Stack,  Milwaukee,  Wis 5  00 
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Best  saddle  horse  over  14y2  and  under  15%  hands^ 

Ist  Prem.,  Hans  Berg $15  OO 

2nd  Prem.,  Dr.  David  Roberts,  Waukesha,  Wis 10  00 

8rd  Prem.,  J.  T.  Edwards,  Waukesha,  Wis 5  00 

Best  saddle  pony  under  14%  hands. 

1st   Prem.,  Dr.  David  Roberts $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Roy  Southcott,  Wauwatosa,  Wis 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Ray  Biggs,  Waukesha,  Wis 4  00 


EQUESTRIANISM. 

Boy  rider  under  15  years. 

1st  Prem.,  Billy  Unertl,  Milwaukee,  Wis $25  00 

2nd  Prem.,  S.  S.  Stack,  Mi  waukee.  Wis 15  00 

Girl  rider  under  15  years  ^ 
Ist  Prem.,  Gladys  Witte,  Waukesha,  Wis $25  00 

Girl  rider  under  15,  with  escort. 
1st  Prem.,  Gladys  Witte $25  00 

Lady  rider,  with   escort. 

1st  Prem.,  Cammille  Lonstorf,  Milwaukee,  Wis ? $25  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Unertl,  Milwaukee,  Wis 15  00 

Best  flve-gaited  saddle  horse. 
Premium  given  by  the    American    Saddle    Horse    Breeders'  Associa* 
tion  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  awarded  to  W.  H.  Whiteside,  Milwaukee. 
Wis Cup 


HARNESS  HORiSES— MARE  OR  GELDING. 

Best  pair  15%  hands  or  over. 
No  first. 

2nd  Prem.,  Progress  Blue  Ribbon  Farms $15  00 

3rd  Prem,,  Qeo.  F.  Carroll,  WaukesBa,  Wis IQ  00 
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Best  pair  15  hands  and  under  15%  hands. 

1st  Prem.,  Theodore  Schaefer,  Eagle,  Wis |25  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ray  Biggs 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  R.  S.  Witte,  Waukesha,  Wis 10  00 

Best  single  animal  15%hands  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  R.  B.  ttouglas,  Waukesha,  Wis |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  C.  L.  White,  West  Allis,  Wis 12  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  T.  Edwards 8  00 

Best  single  animal  15  hands  and  under  15  9^. 

1st  Prem.,  Progress  Blue  Ribbon  Farms $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  C.  L.  White 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Ray  Biggs 5  00 


SHETLAND  PONIES. 

Stallion  3  years  or  over. 
1st  Prem.,  R.  E.  Douglas |12  00 

Stallion  2  years  and  under  3. 
1st  Prem.,  Adam  Seitz,  Waukesha,  Wis $10  00 

Mare  3  years  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  Adam  Seitz $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  E.  Douglas 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Adam  Seitz 3  00 

Mare  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  R.  E.  Douglas $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Adam  Seitz 5  00 

Mare  and  foal. 

1st  Prem.,  Adam  Seitz $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  B.  Douglas 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Adam  Seitz 3  00 

Herd  of  ponies. 

1st  Prem.,  R.  E.  Douglas $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Adam  Seitz 10  00 
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Matched  driving  team. 

Ist  Prem.,  Adam  SeiUs |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  B.  Douglas 10  00 

Single  pony. 

Ist  Prem.,  R.  B.  Douglas |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Adam  Seitz 5  00 


FARMERS'  DIVISION. 

Grade  Draft. 

Brood  mare  with  foal  at  side. 

1st  Prem.,  Sleep  Bros.,  Waukesha,  Wis |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Sleep  Bros.,  Waukesha,  Wis 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  R.  S.  Witte, 5  00 

Mare  or  gelding  3  years  old  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  Alexander  White,  Milwaukee,  Wis $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Sleep  Bros 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  (Jeo.  F.  Carroll 5  00 

Mare  or  gelding  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  Sleep  Bros |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  L.  Morris  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Sleep  Bros 5  00 

Mare  or  gelding  1  year  and  under  2. 

Ist  Prem.,  Sleep  Bros |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Sleep  Bros 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  L.  Morris  &  Son 4  00 

Foal,  either  sex. 

Ist  Prem.,  Sleep  Bros |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Sleep  Bros 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  R.  S.  Witte  4  00 

Grade  draft  team,  weighing  not  less  than  3,200  Ihs. 

l8t  Prem.,  Alexander  White |25  00 
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Team  of  chunks,  weighing  not  less  than  2,500  Ihs.  or  over  3,200  lbs. 

Ist  Prem.,  Sleep  Bros f 25  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  F.  Carroll 15  00 

Srd  Prem.,  Schley  Bros 10  00 


Grade  Coachers. 

Brood  mare  with  foal  at  foot. 

1st  Prem.,  Sleep  Bros $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  S.  Witte 15  00 

Mare  or  gelding  3  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Ray  Biggs $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  Tennessen,  Menomonee  Falls,  Wis 10  00 

3rd  Prem..  J.  McD.  Randies,  Waukesha,  Wis 5  00 

Mare  or  gelding  2  years  and  under  3. 

let  Prem.,  J.  L.  Morris  &  Son $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  Tennessen 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  T.  Edwards 5  00 

Mare  or  gelding  1  year  and  under  2. 

Ist  Prem.,  R.  3.  Witte $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  T.  Edwards 7  00 

Foal,  either  sex. 

Ist  Prem,,   Sleep   Bros $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  Tennessen *  7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  R.  S.  Witte 4  00 


Non-Registered  Roadsters, 

Brood  mare  with  foal  at  side. 

1st  Prem.,  Ray  Biggs $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  T.  Edwards 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  R.  S.  Witte 5  00 

Mare  or  gelding  3  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  T.  Edwards $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  R.  Love,  Waukesha,  Wis 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Louis  Roberts,  Waukesha,  Wis 5  QO 
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Mare  or  gelding  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  P.  Carroll |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  T.  Edwards 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Fox  Bros.,  Waukesha,  Wis 5  00 

Mare  or  gelding  1  year  and  under  3. 

Ist  Prem.,  Sleep  Bros |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  P.  Carroll 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Pox  Bros 4  00 

Poal,  either  sex. 

1st  Prem.,  Ray  BiggsV\.. |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  T.  Edwards 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  R.  S.  Witte 4  00 


JACKI8  AND  MULES. 

Best  Jack  2  years  old  or  over. 
1st  Prem-,  J.  McD.  Randies,  Waukesha,  Wis |15  00 

Best  Jack  under  2  years. 

Ist  Prem.,  J.  McD.  Randies |12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  McD.  Randies 8  00 

Best  pair  of  mules  2  years  old  or  over. 
1st  Prem.,  J.  McD.  Randies |15  00 

Best  single  mule  2  years  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  J.  McD.  Randies |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  McD.  Randies 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  McD.  Randies 4  00 


WISCONSIN   DRAFT  HORSE   BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION- 
SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 

Percheron  and  French  Draft. 

Stallion  2  years  old  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd,  Milwaukee,  Wis $30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Earles  &  Stanton,  Milwaukee,  Wis 20  00 

8rd  Prem.,  Bthelwold  Parms*  Mondovi.  Wis 10  00 
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Mare  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd |25  00 

2ad  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son 5  00 

< 

Stallion  under  2  years. 

Ist  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  G.  N.  MihlUs,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis 10  00 

Mare  under  2  years. 

1st  Prem.,  James  G.  Boyd $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Lewellin  &  Son,  Waterloo,  Wis 5  00 

Four  animals  owned  and  bred  by  exhibitor. 

1st  Prem.,  G.  N.  Mihills $35  00 

Jtod  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 25  00 


Clydesdales  and  Shires. 

Stallion  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  McLay  Bros.,  Janesville,  Wis $30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 20  00 

3rd  Prem.,  M-cLay  Bros 10  00 

Mare  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  McLay  Bros $25  00 

2nd  Prem.,  McLay  Bros 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  McLay  Bros 5  00 

Stallion  under  2  years. 

1st  Prem.,  McLay  Bros $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 5  00 

Mare  under  2  years. 

1st  Prem.,  McLay  Bros $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  BJthelwold  Farms 10  00 

Four  animals  owned  and  bred  by  exhibitor. 

l8t  Prem.,  McLay  Bros $35  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ethelwold  Farms 26  00 
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Coach  Breeds  and  Hackneys. 

Stallion,  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Pram.,  Pabst  Stock  Farm,  Oconomowoc,  Wis |80  00 

2iid  Prem.,  Robert  Hardy,  Waukesha,  Wis 20  00 

Mare,  2  years  old  or  over. 
1st  Prem.,  Pabst  Stock  Farm |25  00 

Mare,  mider  2  years. 

1st  Prem.,  Pabst  Stock  Farm |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pabst  Stock  Farm 10  00 


Standard  Bred  and  Registered  Trotting  Horses. 

Stallion,  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  August  Uihlein,  Milwaukee,  Wis |30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  August  Uihlein,  Milwaukee,  Wis 20  00 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Ward,  Milwaukee,  Wis 10  00 

Mare,  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  August  Uihlein |25  00 

2nd  Prem.,  August  Uihlein 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  August  Uihlein 5  00 

Stallion,  under  2  years. 

Ist  Prem.,  August  Uihlein |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  L.  G.  Maynard,  Waukesha,  Wis 10  00 

Mare,  under  2  years. 
Ist  PrenL,  August  Uihlein |20  00 

Four  animals  owned  and  bred  by  exhibitor. 
Ist  Prem.,  August  Uihlein |35  00 


Percheron  or  French  Draft  Stallion,  any  age. 
iBt  Prem.,  Fred  Southcott,  Wauwatosa,  Wis f 30  00 

Clydesdale  or  Shire  Stallion,  any  age. 
Ist  Prem.,  Robert  Hardy,  Waukesha,  Wis |80  00 
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Hackney  or  Coach  Stallion,  any  age. 
1st  Prem.,  Robert  Hardy |30  00 

standard  Bred  and  Registered  Trotting  Stallion,  any  age. 

Ist  Prem.,  Neal  Houslet,  Packwaukee,  Wis |30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  S.  Witte,  Waukesha,  Wis 20  00 


CATTLE. 


Judges. 
F.  H.  Scribner,  Rosendale,  Wia 
George  Waters,  Windom,  Mimi. 
Prof.  Thomas  Shaw,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SHORT  HORNS. 

Open  Class. 

Bull,  3  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Earles  &  Stanton,  Milwaukee,  Wis 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds,  Lodi,  Wis 10  00 

Bull,  senior  yearling. 

iBt  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros  &  Reynolds 15  00 


Bull,  Junior  yearling. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding |20  00 

2nd  Prem,,  R.  Connor  Co.,  Auburndale,  Wis ....  * 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  J.  Bernd,  New  Richmond,  Wis. . .  , 10  00 
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Bull,  senior  calf. 

Ist  Prem.,  P.  W.  Harding |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 15  00 

3rd  PrenL,  Herr  Broa.  &  Reynolds 10  00 

4tli  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 5  00 

6th  Prem.,  B.  D.  Jones  &  Son,  Rockland,  Wis 5  00 

Bull,  junior  calf. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding |20  00 

2nd  PrenL,  F.  W.  Harding 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  J.  Bernd ,  IP  00 

4tli  Prem.,  B.  D.  Jones  &  Son 5  00 

6tli  Prem.,  R.  Connor  Co 5  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding f  20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  J.  Bernd 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.,  &  Reynolds 10  00 

4th  Prem.,  R.  C.  Jones,  Oregon,  Wis 6  00 

Heifer,  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 16  00 

3rd  PrenL,  R.  C.  Jones 10  00 

4th  Prem.,  R.  C.  Jones 5  00 

Heifer,  senior  yearling. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 15  00 

8rd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 10  00 

4th  Prem.,  R.  C.  Jones 5  00 

Heifer,  Junior  yearling. 

let  PrenL,  F.  W.  Harding $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  R.  C.  Jones 10  00 

4th  Prem.,  W.  J.  Bernd 6  00 

Heifer,  senior  calf. 

Ist  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  P.  W.  Harding 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 10  00 

4th  Prem.,  W.  J.  Bernd 5  00 

6th  Prem.,  R.  C.  Jones 5  00 
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HeifeTt  Junior  calf. 

1st  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  ReTnolds |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 10  00 

4th  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds u  00 

5tli  Prem.,  R.  Connor  Co 6  00 

Champions. 

Senior  champion  bull  2  years  old  or  over,  F.  W.  Harding |20  00 

Junior  champion  bull,  under  2  years,  F.  W.  Harding 20  00 

Senior  champion  cow,  over  2  years,  F.  W.  Harding 20  00 

Junior  champion  heifer,  under  2  years,  F.  W.  Harding 20  00 

Qrand  Champions. 

Gran  champion  bull,  any  age,  F.  W.  Harding |20  00 

Grand  champion  female,  any  age,  F.  W.  Harding 20  00 

Aged  herd. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding : |30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 20  00 

3rd  Prem.,  R.  C.  Jones 10  00 

Young  herd. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding f 30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 20  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  J.  Bernd 10  00 

Calf  herd. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W,  Harding |30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 20  00 

Get  of  Sire. 

Ist  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding |30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 20  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 10  00 

Produce  of  dam. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding f  20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 18  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds g  00 
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Short  Horns — Wisconsin  Oiass. 
Open  only  to  cattle  owned  and  bred  in  Wisconsin. 

Bull,  3  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding •. $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Earles  &  Stanton 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds : . . .  10  00 

Bull,  senior  yearling. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 15  00 

Bull,  junior  yearling. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding f 20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  Connor  Co 15  00 

5rd  Prem.,  W.  J.  Bernd 10  00 

Bull,  senior  calf. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 15  Oa 

3rd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 10  00 

4th  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 5  00 

5th  Prem.,  E.  D.  Jones  &  Son 5  00 

Bull,  junior  calf. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  J.  Bernd 10  00 

4th  Prem.,  E.  D.  Jones  &  Son 5  00 

5th  Prem.,  R.  Connor  Co 5  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  J.  Bernd 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 10  00 

4th  Prem.,  R.  C.  Jones 5  00 

Heifer  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  R.  C.  Jones 10  00 

4th  Piem.,  R.  C.  Jones 5  00 
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Heifer,  senior  yearling. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 10  00 

4tli  Prem.,  R.  C.  Jones 5  00 

Heifer,  Junior  yearling. 

1st  Prem..  F.  W.  Harding |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  R.  C  Jones 10  00 

4th  Prem.,  W.  J.  Bemd 5  00 

Heifer,  senior  calf. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 10  06 

4th  Prem.,  W.  J.  Bernd 5  00 

6th  Prem.,  R.  C.  Jones : 5  00 

Heifer,  junior  oalf. 

iBt  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds $20  00 

2nd  Prem..  F.  W.  Harding 16  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 10  00 

4th  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 5  00 

5th  Prem.,  R.  Connor  Co 5  00 

Champions. 

Senior  ehampio  nbull,  2  years  or  over,  F.  W.  Harding iO  00 

Junior  champion  bull,  under  2  years,  F.  W.  Harding 20  00 

Senior  champion  cow,  2  years  old  or  over,  F.  W.  Harding 20  00 

Junior  champion  heifer,  under  2  years,  F.  W.  Harding 20  00 

Grand  Champions. 

Grand  champion  bull,  any  age,  F.  W.  Harding $20  00 

Grand  champion  female,  any  age,  F.  W.  Harding 20  00 

Aged  herd. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding $30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 20  00 

3rd  Prem.,  R.  C.  Jones 10  00 
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Young  herd. 

1st  Prem.,  P.  W.  Harding $30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 20  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  J.  Bemd 10  00 

Calf  herd. 

Ist  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding $30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herr  Broa.  &  Reynolds 20  00 

Get  of  sire. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding $30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 20  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 10  00 

Produe  of  dam. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 18  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Herr  Bros.  &  Reynolds 8  00 


HEREFORD. 

Bull,  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Cargill  &  McMillan.  La  Crosse,  Wis $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  C.  Robinson  &  Son,  Evansville,  Wis 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  N.  Thompson,  Woodstock,  111 10  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  Cargill  &  McMillan $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  C.  Robinson  &  Son 15  00 

Bull,  senior  yearling. 
Ist  Prem.,  Cargill  &  McMillan $20  00 

Bull,  junior  yearling. 
Ist  Prem.,  H.  N.  Thompson $20  00 

Bull,  senior  calf. 

let  Prem.,  Cargill  &  McMillan $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  N.  Thompson 15  00 

8rd  Prem.,  H.  N.  Thompson 10  00 
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Bull,  Junior  calf. 

1st  Prem..  CargiU  &  McMillan $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  CargiU  &  McMillan 15  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  or  over. 

1st  PrenL,  CargiU  &  McMUlan $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  C.  Robinson  &  Son $15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  N.  Thompson 10  00 

Cow  2  years  and  under  3. 

ist  Prem.,  CargiU  &  McMillan $20  00 

lind  Prem.,  CargiU  &  McMUlan 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  C.  Robinson  &  Son 10  00 

Heifer  senior  yearling. 

Ist  Prem.,  CargiU  &  McMillan $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  C  Robinson  &  Son 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  N.  Thompson 10  00 

Heifer  junior  yearling. 

Ist  Prem.,  CargiU  &  McMillan $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  CargiU  &  McMUlan j 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  N.  Thompson 10  00 

Heifer  senior  Calf. 

1st  Prem.,  CargiU  &  McMiUan $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  CargiU  &  McMillan 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  CargiU  &  McMillan 10  00 

Heifer  junior  calf. 

Ist  Prem.,  CargiU  &  McMillan $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  CargiU  &  McMUlan 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  C.  Robinson  &  Son 10  00 


Champions. 

Senior  champion  bull  2  years  or  over,  CargiU  &  McMillan $20  00 

Junior  champion  buU  under  2  years,  CargiU  &  McMillan 2a  00 

Senior  champion  cow  2  years  or  over,  CargiU  &  McMillan 20  00 

Junior  champion  heifer  under  2  years,  CargiU  &  McMillan 20  00 
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Grand  Champions. 

Grand  champion  bull  any  a^e,  Cargill  &  McMillan |15  00 

Grand  champion  female  any  age,  Cargill  &  McMillan 15  00 

Aged  herd. 

1st  Prem.,  Cargill  &  McMillan |30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  C.  Robinson  &  Son 20  00 

Young  herd. 

iBt  Prem.,  Cargill  &  McMillan |30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  C.  Robinson  &  Son 20  00 

Calf  herd. 

1st  Prem.,  Cargill  &  McMillan |30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  C.  Robinson  &  Son 20  00 

Get  of  sire. 

1st  Prem.,  Cargill  &  McMillan $30  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  C.  Robinson  &  Son 20  00 

Produce   of   dam. 

Ist  Prem.,  Cargill  &  McMillan J20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Cargill  &  McMillan 15  00 


ABERDEEN— ANGUS. 

Bull  3  years  or  over. 
Ist  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis $15  00 

Bull  2  years  and  under  3. 
Ist  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles,  Maquoketa,  la $15  00 

Bull  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles 4  00 

Bull  under  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 6  00 
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Cow  8  years  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles $1G  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 5  00 

Heifer  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 5  00 

Heifer  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles 4  00 

Heifer  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 3  00 

Get  of  sire. 

Ist  Prem.  O.  V.  Battles $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 15  00 

Produce    of    dam. 

1st  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 10  00 


Champions. 

Champion  bull  over  2  years,  O.  V.  Battles $10  00 

Champion  cow  over  2  years,  O.  V.  Battles 10  00 

Champion  bull  under  2  years,  O.  V.  Battles 10  00 

Champion  heifer  under  2  years,  O.  V.  Battles 10  00 

Special  Premiums. 

Bull  3  years  or  over. 
1st  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co $18  00 

Bull  2  years  and  under  3. 
1st  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles |18  00 
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Bull  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem..  O.  V.  BatUes »18  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 12  00 

3rd  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles 8  00 

4th  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 6  00 

Bull  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co |18  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 12  00 

Cow  3  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles $18  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 12  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 8  00 

Heifer  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles »18  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 12  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 8  00 

Heifer  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles $18  00 

2nd  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles $12  00 

3rd  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles 8  00 

4th  PrenL,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 6  00 

Heifer  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles $18  00 

2nd  Prem.,  O.  V.  Battles $12  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 8  00 

4th  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co 6  00 


QALLOWAY. 

Bull  2  years  and  under  3. 
Ist  Prem.,  C.  S.  Hechtner,  Princeton,  111 $15  00 

Bull  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  PrenL,  C.  S.  Hechtner $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  C.  8.  Hechtner 7  00 
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Bull  under  1  year. 
Ist  Prem.,  C.  S.  Hechtner |8  00 

Cow  3  years  or  over. 
1st  Prem.,  C.  S.  Hechtner |15  00 

Heifer  2  years  and  under  3. 
1st  Prem.,  C.  S.  Hechtner $15  00 

Heifer  1  year  and  under  2. 

Ist  Prem.,  C.  S.  Hechtner |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  C.  S.  Hechtner 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  C.  S.  Hechtner 4  00 

Heifer  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  C.  S.  Hechtner 8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  C.  g.  Hechtner 6  00 

Get  of  sire. 
Ist  Prem.,  C.  S.  Hechtner $20  00 

Produce   of   dam. 

1st  Prem.,  C.  S.  Hechtner $1&  00 

2nd  Prem.,  C.  S.  Hechtner 10  00 

Champions. 

Champion  bull  over  2  years,  C.  S.  Hechtner *  $10  00 

Champion  cow  over  2  years,  C.  S.  Hechtner 10  00 

Champion  bull  under  2  years,  C.  S.  Hechtner 10  00 

Champion  heifer  under  2  years,  C.  S.  Hechtner 10  00 


POLLED  DURHAM. 

Bull  3  years  or  over. 
1st  Prem.,  William  Smiley,  Albany,  Wis $15  00 

Bull  1  year  and  under  2. 

lat  Prem.,  William  Smiley $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Smiley 7  00 
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Bull  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Smiley W  00 

2nd  Prem.,  WiUlam  Smiley 6  00 

Cow  3  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Smiley n5  00 

2nd  Prem..  William  Smiley »10  00 

Heifer  2  years  and  under  3. 

Ist  Prem.,  William  Smiley »15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Smiley »10  00 

Heifer  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Smiley $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Smiley 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  William  Smiley 4  00 

Heifer  under  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  William  Smiley $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Smiley , 6  00 


Get  of  sire. 

1st  Prem.,  WiUiam  Smiley $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Smiley 15  00 

Produce   of   dam. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Smiley $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Smiley $10  00 


Champions. 

Champion  bull  over  2  years,  William  Smiley $10  00 

Champion  cow  over  2  years,  William  Smiley 10  00 

Champion  bull  under  2  years,  William  Smiley 10  00 

Champion  heifer  under  2  years,  William  Smiley 10  00 
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Special  Premiums. 

Open  only  to  cattle  owned  in  Wisconsin. 

Bull  3  years  or  over. 
1st  Prem.,  William    Smiley |12  00 

Bull  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  William   Smiley $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Smiley 6  00 

Bull  calf. 

1st  Prem.,  William    Smiley |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Smiley 6  00 

Cow  3  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  William    Smiley $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Smiley 8  00 

Heifer  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  William    Smiley $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Smiley 8  00 

Heifer  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  William    Smiley $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Smiley 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  William  Smiley 4  00 

Heifer  calf. 

1st  Prem.,  William   Smiley $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Smiley 6  00 

Get  of  sire. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Smiley $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Smiley .' 15  00 

Produce   of   dam. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Smiley $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Smiley 10  00 

Champions. 

Champion  bull  over  2  years,  William  Smiley $10  00 

Champion  cow  over  2  years,  William  Smiley 10  00 

Champion  bull  under  2  years,  William  Smiley 10  00 

Champion  heifer  under  2  years,  William  Smiley 10  00 
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RED  POLLED. 

Bull  3  years  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  J.  Slimmer,  Wausau,  Wis $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  W.  Dopke,  Milwaukee,  Wis 10  00 

Bull  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Progress  Blue  Ribbon  Farms,  Waukesha,  Wis....  $10i  00 

Bull  under  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  A.  W.  Dopke $S  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.    Slimmer fi  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Progress  Blue  Ribbon  Farms 3  00 

Cow  3  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  SlirAmer $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  W.  Dopke 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Progress  Blue  Ribbon  Farms 5  00 

Heifer  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  PrenL,  J.    Slimmer $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  W.  Dopke 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  W.  Dopke 5  00 

Heifer  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Progress  Blue  Ribbon  Farms ^10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  Slimmer 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  W.  Dopke 4  00 

Heifer  under  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  J.    Slimmer $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  W.  Dopke 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  Slimmer 3  00 

Otet  of  sire. 

Ist  Prem.,  J.  Slimmer $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  W.  Dopke 15  00 

Produce    of   dam. 

l8t  Prem.,  J.  Slimmer $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  Slimmer 10  00 
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Champions. 

Champion  bull  over  2  years,  J.  Slimmer |10  03 

Champion  cow  over  2  years,  J.  Slimmer 10  00 

Champion  bull  under  2  years.  A,  W.  Dopke 10  00 

Champion  heifer  under  2  years,  J.  Slimmer 10  00 

Special  Premiums* 

Cow  3  years  or  over  giving  highest  net  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

Ist  Prem.,  A.  W.  Dopke,  Milwaukee,  Wis $100  00 

Cow  under  3  years-  ^riving  highest  per  cent,  of  butter  fat. 
1st  Prem.,  A.  W.   Dopke $100  00 

Pat  Cattle. 

Steer  or  spayed  heifer  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  Cargill  &  McMillan,  La  Crosse,  Wis $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis 8  00 

Steer  or  spayed  heifer  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Cargill  &  McMillan $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Cargill  &  McMillan 8  00 

Steer  or  spayed  heifer  under  1  year. 
1st  Prem.,  Cargill  &  McMillan $12  00 


HOL8TEIN-FRIE.8IAN. 

Bull  3  years  or  over. 
Jst  Prem.,  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co.,  Hampton,  la $15  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3. 
Ist  Prem.,  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co T $15  OO 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Rust  Bros.,  West  Allls,  Wis $15  00 

2ild  Prem.,  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Rust  Bros 7  Qo 
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Bull,  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Rust  Bros : $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co ; . . .  10  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co $15  00 

2nd   Prem.,  Rust  Bros 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co 7  00 

4th  Prem.,  Rust  Bros 5  00 

Heifer,  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Rust  Bros 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Rust  Bros $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co 7  00 

4tli  Prem.,  Rust  Bros 6  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Rust  Bros 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Rust  Bros 7  00 

4th  Prem.,  Rust  Bros 5  00 

Aged  herd. 

Ist  Prem.,  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co $25  00 

Young  herd. 

Ist  Prem.,  Rust  Bros $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co 12  00 

(Jet  of  sire. 

1st  Prem.,  Rust  Bros $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Rust  Bros 7  00 

4th  Prem.,  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co 5  00 

Produce  of  dam. 

1st  Prem.,  Rust  Bros $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Rust  Bros 6  00 
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Champions. 

Champion  bull,  over  2  years.  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co $10  00 

Champion  cow,  over  2  years,  W.  B.  Barney  &  Co 10  00 

Champion  bull,  under  2  years,  Rust  Bros 10  00 

Champion  heifer,  under  2  years,  Rust  Bros 10  00 


GUERNSEY. 

Bull,  3  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  G.  Hickcox.  Whitefieh  Bay,  Wis $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Sejrmour  Bros.,  Wauwatosa,  Wis 10  00 

Bull,  2  years  old  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  William  M.  Jones.  Waukesha,  Wis $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  H.  Williams,  Waukesha,  Wis 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  William  M.  Jones 5  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  H.  WilUams $10  00 

2nd  Prem..  J.  G.  Hickcox 7  00 

Bull,  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  H.  Williams $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  G.  Hickcox 7  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  G.  Hickcox $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  M.  Jones 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  H.  Williams 5  00 

Heifer,  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem..  J.  H.  Williams $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  M.  Jones 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  G.  Hickcox 5  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  G.  Hickcox $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  H.  Williams 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  William  M.  Jones 4  00 
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Heifer,  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  William  M.  Jones JIO  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  G.  Hickcox 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  H.  Williams 4  00 

Get  of  sire. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  H.  Williams J20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  M.  Jones 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  G.  Hickcox 5  00 

Produce  of  dam. 

1st  Prem.,  William  M.  Jones |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  H.  Williams 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  G.  Hickcox 5  00 

Aged  herd. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  G.  Hickcox J20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  M.  Jones 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  H.  Williams 10  00 

Champions. 

Champion  bull,  over  2  years,  J.  G.  Hickcox JIO  00 

Champion  cow,  over  2  years,  J.  G.  Hickcox 10  00 

Champion  bull,  under  2  years,  J.  H.  Williams 10  00 

Champion  heifer,  under  2  years,  William  M.  Jones 10  00 


JERSEY. 


Bull,  3  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  Q.  Emery  &  Son,  Edgerton,  Wis $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner,  Brandon,  Wis 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  R.  Thomas  &  Son,  Nashotah,  Wis 5  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2. 

1  st  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner $10  00 

2nd    Prem.,   Roycroft   Farm,    Sidnaw,    Mich . . .' 7  00 

3rd   Prem.,  George  Martin,  Darlington,  Wis 4  00 
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Bull,  under  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner %S  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Adda  F.  Howie,  Elm  Grove,  Wis 3  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Adda  F.  Howie 5  00 

Heifer,  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Roycroft  Farm 10  00 

8rd  Prem.,  J.  R.  Love,  Waukesha,  Wis 5  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  George  Martin 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner i  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  George  Martin 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  R.  Thomas 3  00 

Get  of  tire. 

iBt  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  George  Martin 15  00 

Produce  of  dam. 

1st  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner 10  00 

Champions. 

Champion  bull,  over  2  years,  J.  Q.  Emery  &  Son $10  00 

Champion  cow,  over  2  years,  Dixon  &  Deaner 10  00 

Champion  bull,  under  2  yean,  Dixon  &  Deaner 10  00 

Champion  heifer,  under  2  years,  Dixon  &  Deaner 10  00 
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AYRSHIRE. 

Bull,  under  1  year. 
1st  Prem.,  Acam  Seitz,  Waukesha,  Wis |8  00 

Oow,  3  years  old  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  Adam  Beits |15  00 

ted  Prem.,  Adam  Seits , 10  00 

Heifer,  2  years  and  under  3. 
1st  Prem.,  Adam  Seits |16  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2. 
Ist  Prem.,  Adam  Seitz $10  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year. 
Ist  Prem.,  Adam  Seits $8  00 

Get  of  sire. 
1st  Prem.,  Adam  Seits $20  00 

Produce  of  dam. 
ist  Prem.,  Adam  Seits $15  00 

Champions. 

Champion  cow,  over  2  years,  Adam  Seitz $10  00 

Champion  bull,  under  2  years,  Adam  S^eitz 10  00 

Champion  heifer,  under  2  years,  Adam  Seitz 10  00 


BROWN  SWISS. 

Bull,  8  years  old  or  over. 

let  Prem.,  E.  M.  Barton,  Hinsdale,  111 $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  W.  Ayers,  Honey  Greek,  Wis 10  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3. 

Ist  Prem.,  B.  M.  Barton $15  00 

tod  Prem.,  B.  M.  Barton 10  00 

Vd  Prem.,  H.  W.  Ayers 5  00 
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Bull,  1  year  and  under  2. 

Xst  Prem.,  H.  W.  Ayers $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Barton 7  00 

^rd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Barton 4  00 

Bull,  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  M.  Barton $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Barton 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  W.  Ayers 3  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  M.  Barton $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Barton 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  W.  Ayers 5  00 

Heifer,  2  years  and  under  3. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  M.  Barton $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Barton 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  W.  Ayers 5  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  M.  Barton $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  W.  Ayers 7  00 

3r|d   Prem.,    H.    W     Ayers 4  jDO 

Heifer,  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  M.  Barton $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Barton 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  W.  Ayers .' 3  00 

Get  of  sire. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  M.  Barton • $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  W.  Ayers 15  00 

Produce  of  <:ow. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  M.  Barton $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  W.  Ayers 10  00 


Champions. 

Champion  bull,  over  2  years,  E.  M.  Barton $10  00 

Champion  cow,  over  2  years,  E.  M.  Barton 10  00 

Champion  bull,  under  2  years,  E,  M.  Barton 10  00 

Champion  heifer,  under  2  years,  E.  M.  Barton 10  00 
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SHEEP. 


Judge. 
Frank  Kleinheinz,   Madison,   Wis. 


SHROPSHIRE. 
Open  Class. 


Ram,  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons,  Pewaukee,  Wis |12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukeslia,  Wis 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sbns 5  00 

Ram  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Renk  Bros.,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis |12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 5  00 

Ram  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Renk  Bros .' |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  Woodard,  Bloomer,  Wis 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  Woodard 3  00 

Ewe  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons |12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Renk  Bros 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 5  00 

Ewe  1  year  and  under  2. 

Ist  Prem.,  Renk  Bros $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 5  00 

Ewe  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Renk  Bros 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Renk  Bros 3  00 
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Flock. 

1st  Prem.,  Renk  Bros 1 15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Song 10  00 

Pen  of  four  lambs. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  Woodard • $15  00 

2nH  Prem.,  Renk  Bros 1<>  ^0 

Champions. 

Champion  ram  any  age,  Renk  Bros ^ $10  00 

Champion  ewe  any  age,  Renk  Bros 10  00 

Best  pair  of  lambs. 

Frem.,  W.  Woodard ^1^  ^^ 


American  Bred  Shropshire. 

Ram  2  years  old  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Renk  Bros ^  ^" 

3rd   ""rem.,  Geo.  McKerrow   &   Sons 5  00 

Ram  1  year  and  under  2. 

lat  Prem.,  Renk  Bros $12  00 

1   111.,  W.  Woodard ^  ^^ 

3rH  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons  ' 5  00 

Ram  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  Woodard $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  Woodard  "^  ^^ 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  Woodard   ^  ^^ 

Ewe  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Renk  Bros $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  Woodard  ^  ^ 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  C.  Robinsln  &  Son,  Evansville,  Wis 5  00 

Ewe  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Renk  Bros ^^2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  C.  Robinson  &  Son 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons  5  00 
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Bwe  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  Woodard  HO  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Renk  Bros. 7  00 

3rd   Prem.,  Renk  Bros , 3  00 

Flock. 

Ut  Prem,,  Renk  Bros $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  Woodard  ,  10  00 

Pen  of  four  lambs. 

1st   Prem.,   W.    Woodard    J15  00 

3nd  Prem.,  Renk  Bros 10  00 

Champions. 

Champion  ram  any  age,  W-  Woodard |5  00 

CUampion  ewe  any  age,  Renk  Bros 5  00 


Wisconsin  Bred  Shropshire. 

Ram  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Renk  Bros J12  00 

2nd  Prem.  Eli  CraU  &  Son,  Evansville,  Wis 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Eli  Crall  &  Son 5  00 

Ram  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Renk  Bros $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  Woodard  8  00 

Srd  Prem.,  Renk  Bros 6  00 

Ram  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  Woodard  |10  00 

ixkd  Prem.,  W.  Woodard 7  00 

8rd  Prem.,  W.  Woodard 3  00 

Ewe  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Renk  Bros |12  00 

3nd  Prem.,  W.  Woodard S  00 

3rd  Prem.t  J.  C.  Robinson  &  Son 5  00 
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Ewe  1  year  and  under  2. 

Ist  Prem.,  Renk  Bros $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  C.  Robinson  &  Son 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  Woodard 5  00 

Ewe  mider  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  Woodard $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Renk  Bros 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Renk  Bros 3  00 

Flock. 

1st  Prem.,  Renk  Bros $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.   Woodard 10  00 

Pen  of  four  lambs. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  Woodard , $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Renk  Bros 10  00 

Champions. 

Champion  ram  any  age,  W.  Woodard $5  00 

Champion  ewe  any  age,  J.  C.  Robinson  &  Son 5  00 


OXFORD. 
Open  Class. 

Ram  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 8  00 

Ram  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $12»  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 5  00 

Ram  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKeri*ow  &  Sons $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 3  00 
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Ewe  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 8  00 

Ewe  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons &  00 

3rd  PrenL,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 5  00 


Ewe  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 3  00 

Flock. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $15  00 

Pen  of  four  lambs. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $15  00 


Champions. 

Champion  ram  any  age,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $10  00 

Champion  ewe  any  age,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 10  00 " 

Best  pair  of  lambs. 
Premium,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons  $10  00 


Wisconsin  Bred  Oxford. 

Yearling  ram. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 10  00 

Yearling  ewe. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 10  00 
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Ram  lamb. 

Itt  Prem.,  Geo.  MciCerrow  &  Sons |20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 10  00 

Pen  of  four  lambs. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons |20  00 


Sptoials. 

Ram  1  year  old. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $  8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 4  00 

Ram  lamb. 

iBt  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $  8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 4  00 

Ewe  1  year  old. 

ist  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons .  % |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 4  00 

Ewe  lamb. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 4  00 

Pen  of  two  Iambi. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $8  00 


SOUTHDOWN. 
Open  Class. 

Ram  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $12  00 

2nd  Prem..  Geo.  McKerrow  ft  Sons 8  00 
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Ham  1  year  and  ander  2. 

l»t  Prem.,  Geo.  MoKerrow  &  Sons |12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  S*on» 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 5  00 

Ram  under  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  ft  Sons 7  00 

Ewe  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  M<jKerrow  &  Sons 8  00 

Ewe  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 5  00 

Ewe  under  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 3  00 

Flock. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $15  00 

Pen  of  four  lambs. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $15  00 

Champions. 

Champion  ram  any  age,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  S'ons $10  00 

Champion  ewe  any  age,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 10  00 

Best  pair  of  lambs. 

Premium,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $10  00 


American  Bred  Southdown. 

Yearling  ram. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 4  00 
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Yearling  ewe. 

iBt  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 4  00 

Ram  lamb. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons |6  00 

Pen  of  four  lambs. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $6  00 

Specials. 

Ram  1  year. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $5  00 

Ram  lamb. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $5  00 

Ewe  1  year  old. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 3  00 

Ewe  lamb. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 3  00 

Pen  of  two  lambs. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons |5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons 3  00 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Ram  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  P.  W.  Harding $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Renk  Bros 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons,  Galesville,  Wis 5  00 

Ram  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Renk  Bros '  $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons 5  QO 
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Ram  under  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  Renk  Bros $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Renk  Bros 3  00 

Ewe  2  years  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  Renk  Bros $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 5  00 

Ewe  1  year  and  under  2. 

Ist  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Renk  Bros 5  00 

Ewe  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Renk  Bros $10  00 

■'  ^r :ni.,  Renk  Bros 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 3  00 

Flock. 

1st  Prem.,  Renk  Bros $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 10  00 

Pen  of  four  lambs. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  H.  Patten,  Lyons,  Wis $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  G.  Bartholf,  Burlington,  Wis 10  00 

Champions. 

Ctiampion  ram  any  age,  Renk  Bros $10  00 

Champion  ewe  any  age,  Renk  Bros 10  00 

Best  pair  of  lambs. 

Prem.,  W.  G.  Bartholf $10  00 


Special  Premiums. 

Four  lambs,  either  sex. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  H.  Patten $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  G.  Bartholf 15  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons 10  00 
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Wisconsin  Bred  Hampshire. 

Ewe  lamb. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  G.  Bartholf »4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  H.  Patten 2  00 

Pen  of  two  lambs. 

Ist  Prem.,  F.  H.  Patten $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  G.  Bartholf 2  00 

Pen  of  four  lambs. 

Ist  Prem..  F.  H.  Patten *5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  G.  Bartholf 3  00 


C0T8W0LD. 


Ram  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Lewis  Bros.,  Camp  Point,  111 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Bros , 5  00 

Ram  1  year  and  under  2. 

Ist  Prem.,  Lewis    Bros $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 5  00 

Ram  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Lewis  Bros ^ |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Lewis  Bros 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Bros 3  00 

Ewe  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Lewis  Bros 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lewis  Bros 5  00 

Ewe  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Lewis  Bros 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 5  00 
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EJwe  under  1  year. 

iBt  Prem.,  Lewis  Bros $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  P.  W.  -Harding 3  00 

Flock. 

Ist  Prem.,  Lewis  Bros $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Harding 10  00 

Pen  of  four  lambs. 
1st  Prem.,  N.  M.  Jewell  &  Son,  Mineral  Point,  Wis $15  00 

Champions. 

Champion  ran>  any  age,  Lewis  Bros $10  00 

Champion  ewe  any  age,  F.  W.  Harding 10  00 

Best  pair  of  lambs. 
Prem.,  James  Hogan  &  Son,  Waunakee,  Wis $10  00 

Specials. 

Pen  of  four  lambs. 

Ist  PrenL,  N.  M.  Jewell  &  Son $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  James  Hogan  &  Son 10  00 


LINCOLN  AND  LEICESTER. 

Ram  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons 8  00 

Ram  1  year  and  under  2. 

Ist  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons 8  00 

Ram  under  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons 3  00 
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E}we  2  years  or  oyer. 

Ist  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons |12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons.. 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons 5  00 

Bwe  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons |12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons 8  00 

Bwe  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  ft  Sons |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  ft  Sons 7  00 

Flodr. 
1st  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  ft  Sons |15  00 

jren  of  four  lambs. 
1st  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  &  Sons |15  00 


Champions. 

Champion  ram  any  age,  A.  A.  Arnold  ft  Sons |10  00 

Champion  ewe  any  age,  A.  A.  Arnold  ft  Sons 10  00 

Best  pair  of  lambs. 
Ist  Prem.,  A.  A.  Arnold  ft  Sons $10  00 


CHEVIOT. 

Ram  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  G.  W.  Pamell,  Wlngate,  Ind |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  M.  P.  ft  T.  B.  Lantz,  Carlock,  111 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  M.  P.  &  S.  B.  Lantz 5  00 

Ham  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Q.  W.  Pamell n $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  G.  W.  Parnell 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  G.  W.  Pamell 6  00 
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Ram  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz |10  00 

2nd  Premr,  G.  W.  Parnell 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  G.  W.  ParneU 3  00 

Ewe  2  years  or  over. 

1st  PrenL,  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  G.  W.  Parnell 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Klvlin,  Brooklyn,  Wis 5  00 

Ewe  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  G.  W.  Parnell |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  G.  W.  Parnell 6  00 

Ewe  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  G.  W.  Parnell 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz 3  00 

Flock. 

1st  Prem.,  G.  W.  Parnell |lS  00 

2nd  Prem.,  M.  P.  &  g.  E.  Lantz 10  00 

Pen  of  four  lambs. 

1st  Prem.,  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  G.  W.  Parnell 10  00 

Champions. 

Champion  ram  any  age,  G.  W.  Parnell $10  00 

Champion  ewe  any  age,  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz 10  00 

Best  pair  of  lambs. 

Prem.,  John  Kivlin   $10  00 


AMERICAN  OR  DELAINE  MERINO. 

Ram  2  years  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore,  Orchard  Lake,  Mich |12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  M.  Moore ^8  00    j 
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Ram  1  year  and  under  2. 

iBt  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore |12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore -. .        8  00 

Ram  under  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  M.  Moore 7  00 

Ewe  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore 5  00 

Ewe  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore 5  00 

Ewe  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore 7  00 

Flock. 
1st  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore $15  00 

Pen  of  four  lambs. 
1st  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore $15  OO 


Champions. 

Champion  ram  any  age,  E.  M.  Moore $10  00 

Champion  ewe  any  age,  E.  M.  Moore 10  00 


RAMBOUILLETT. 

Ram  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore |12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner,  Brandon,  Wis 8  00 
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Ram  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner $12  00 

2nd  Prem..  E.  M.  Moore 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore 5  00 


Ram  under  2  years. 

1st  Prem.,  P.  Clark  &  Son,  Cable,  Ohio |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  P.  Clark  &  Son. 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore 8  00 

Ewe  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  M.  Moore 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  B.  M.  Moore 5  00 

Ewe  1  year  and  under  2. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore 5  00 

Ewe  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Dixon  &  Deaner $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  P.  Clark  &  Son 3  00 

Flock. 

Ist  Prem.,  DixoTi  &  Deaner $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore 10  00 


Pen  of  four  lambs. 
1st  Prem.,  E.  M.  Moore $15  00 


Champions. 

Champion  ram  any  age,  E.  M.  Moore $10  00 

Champion  ewe  any  age.  Dixon  &  Deaner 10  00 
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HORNED  DOnSETS. 

Ram  1  year  and  under  2. 
1st  Prem.,  John  Kivlin,  Brooklyn,  Wis $12  00 

Ram  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Kivlin $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John    Kivlin 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Kivlin 3  00 

Ewe  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Kivlin $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Kivlin 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Kivlin 5  00 

Ewe  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Kivlin $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Kivlin 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Kivlin 5  00 

Ewe  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Kivlin $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John    Kivlin 7  00 

Flock. 
1st  Prem.,  John  Kivlin $15  00 

Champions. 

Champion  Ram  any  age,  John  Kivlin $10  00 

Champion  ewe  any  age,  John  Kivlin 10  00 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

Buck  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  McD.  Randies,  Waukesha,  Wis $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.   McD.   Randies ; 3  00 

Buck  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  McD.  Randies $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.   McD.  Randies 3  00 
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Buck  kid. 

l8t  Prem.,  J.  McD.  Randies $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  McD.  Randies 2  00 


Doe  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  McD.  Randies $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.   McD.  Randies 3  00 


Doe  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  McD.  Randies $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.   McD.  Randies 3  00 

Doe  kid. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  McD.  Randies $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  McD.  Randies 2  00 

Breeders'  Flock. 
1st  Prem.,  J.  McD.  Randies : $8  00 


Special  Premium. 

Best  Flock  of  Registered  Angoras. 
Premium,    given   by  the   American   Angora  Breeders    Association  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and    awarded    to    J.    McD.    Randies,    Waukesha, 
Wis Cup 
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SWINE. 


Judge. 
A.  J.  Lovejoy,  Roscoe,  111. 


POLAND  CHINA. 

Boar  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  P.  Bishop,  Whitewater,  Wis $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  G.  Bartholf,  Burlington,  Wis 9  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Richard  Meinlting,  Bangor,  Wis 6  00 

Boax  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Miirtin,  Darlington,  Wis $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Richard  Meinking 9  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  G.  Bartholf 6  00 

Boar  over  6  mos.  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Martin $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  James  Hogan  &  Son,  Waunakee,  Wis 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Richard  Meinking 4  00 

Boar  under  6  mos. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Stude,  Mineral  Point,  Wis $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  L.  P.  Martiny,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  J.  Bernd,  New  Richmond,  Wis 4  00 


Sow  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  L.  P.  Martiny $15  00 

2nd  Prem.  W.  J.  Bernd 9  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  G.  Bartholf 6  00 
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Sow  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Martin $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  L.  P.  Martiny 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  James  Hogan  &  Son 5  00 

Sow  over  6  months  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Martin $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  L.  P.  Martiny 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  James  Hogan  &  Son 4  00 

Sow  under  6  months. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Stude $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  P.  Bishop 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  F.  P.  Bishop 4  00 

Produce  of  dam. 

1st  Prem.,  L.  P.  Martiny $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Stude 9  00 

Srd  Prem.,  Richard  Meinkhig 6  00 

Get  of  sire. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Martin $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  L.  P.  Martiny 5  00 

Champions. 

Champion  boar,  Geo.  Martin $10  00 

Champion  sow,  L.  P.  Martiny 10  00 

Sweepstakes. 

Boar  and  3  sows  over  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Martin $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  G.  Bartholf 10  00 

3r^  Prem.,  Richard  Meinking 5  00 

Special  Prizes. 

Boar  over  6  months  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,   Geo.  Martin    $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Martin 12  00 

Srd  Prem.,  Richard  Meinking 9  OC 

4th  Prem.,  Richard  Meinking 6  00 

5th  Prem..  L.  P.  Martiny 4  00 
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Boar  under  G  months. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  J.  Bernd '. $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Martin 12  00 

3rd  Prem.,  F.  P.  Bishop 9  00 

4th  Prem.,  L.  P.  Martiny 6  00 

5th  Prem.,  W.  G.  Bartholf 4  00 

Sow  over  6  months  under  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Martin $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  L.  P.  Martiny 12  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Richard  Meinking 9  00 

4th  Prem.,  Geo.  Martin... 6  00 

5th  Prem.,  L.  P.  Martiny 4  00 

Sow  under  6  months. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  P.  Bishop $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  P.  Bishop 12  00 

3rd  Prem.,  L.  P.   Martiny 9  00 

4th  Prem.,  M.  W.  Reed,  Whitewater,  Wis 6  00 

5th  Prem.,  Geo.  Martin 4  00 

Three  sows  over  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Martin $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Richard  Meinking : 5  00 

3rd  Prem.,  L.  P.  Martiny 3  00 


BERKSHIRE. 

Boar  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  C.  D.  Johnson,  Nashua,  la $1&  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  D.  Becker,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis 9  00 

3rd  Prem.,  G.  H.  Shortrede,  Sidnaw,  Mich 6  00 

Boar  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm,  Rosston,  Pa $15  CO 

2nd  Prem.,  C.  D.  Johnson '  9  00 

3rd  I^em.,  C.  D.  Johnson 6  00 

Boar  over  6  months  under  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  C.  D.  Johnson $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West,  Ripon,  Wis 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  B.  Kelly,  Mineral  Point,  Wis 4  CO 
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Boar  under  6  months. 

Ist  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  B.  Atwood,  Roscoe,  111 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  C.  D.  Johnson 4  00 


Sow  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  C.  D.  Johnson $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 9  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  D.  Becker 6  00 


Sow  1  year  and  under  2. 

Ist   Prem.,  Aldora  Farm |12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm 6  00 


Sow  over  6  months  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm. |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm 4  00 


Sow  under  6  months. 

Ist  Prem.,  J.  B.  Atwood |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  C.  D.  Johnson 4  00 


Produce  of  dam. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  B.  Kelly |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Q.  H.  Shortrede 9  00 

3rd  Prem.,  G.  H.  Shortrede 6  00 

Get  of  sire. 

1st  Prem.,  C.  D.  Johnson |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,   C.  D.  Johnson 5  00 


Champions. 

Champion  boar,  Aldora  Farm $10  00 

Champion  sow,  Aldora  Farm 10  00 
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Sweepttakes. 

Boar  and  3  sows. 

1st  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm '. |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  C.  D.  Johnson 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  C.  D.  Johnson 5  00 


CHESTER-WHITE. 

Boar  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  W.  Vaughn  &  Son,  Lyons,  Wis 9  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White 6  OO 

Boar  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White 9  OO 

3rd  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White 6  00 

Sow  over  6  months  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Humbert  &   White |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White 6  OO 

3rd  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White 4  OO 

Boar  under  6  months. 

1st  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  S.  A.  Storrs,  Rockford,  111 6  00 

8rd  Prem.,  B.  B.  Palmer,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis 4  00 

Sow  2  years  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  W.  Vaughn  &  Son 9  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White 6  00 

Sow  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White |12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White 6  00 
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Sow  over  6  months  under  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White 4  00 

Sow  under  6  months. 

Ist  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White 4  00 

Produce  of  dam. 

Ist  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  J.  Noblet,  Blkhorn,  Wis 9  00 

Qet  of  Sire. 

Ist  Prem.,   Humbert  &  White |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White  5  00 


Champions. 

Champion  boar,  Humbert  &  White |10  00 

Champion  sow,  Humbert  &  White 10  00 


Swteepstakes. 

Boar  and  3  sows. 

1st  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White |16  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Humbert  &  White 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  WilUam  W.  Vaughn  &  Son 5  00 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE. 

Boar  2  years  old  or  over. 
1st  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm |15  00 

Boar  1  year  and  under  2. 
Ist  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm |15  00 
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Boar  under  6  mos. 

1st  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm 6  00 

Sow  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Aldora  B^rm 9  00 

Sow  1  year  and  under  2. 
1st  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm |12  00 

Sow  over  6  mos.  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm 6  00 

Sow  under  6  mos. 

1st  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm 4  00 

Champions. 

Champion  boar,  Aldora  Farm |10  00 

Champion  sow,  Aldora  Farm 10  00 

Sweepstakes. 

Boar  and  3  sows  over  1  year. 
1st  Prem.,  Aldora  Farm |15  00 


DU  ROC-JERSEY. 

Boar  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  H.  Reed,  Whitewater,  Wis |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  H.  Reed 9  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Eli  Crall  &  Son,  Evansville,  Wis 6  00 

Boar  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  H.  Reed |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  G.  Bartholf,  Burlington,  Wis 9  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  H.  Reed. 6  00 
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Boar  over  6  mos.  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  H.  Reed $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  W.  Vaughn  &  Son,  Lyons,  Wis 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  G.  Bartholf 4  00 

Boar  under  6  mos. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  R.  Warne,  Seafield,  Ind |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  H.  Reed 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  R.  Warne 4  00 

Sow  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  H.  Reed $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  W.  Vaughn  &  Son 9  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Balmat  Bros.,  Mason  City,  la 6  00 

Sow  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  H.  Reed $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Martin.  Darlington,  Wis 8  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  R.  Warne 5  00 

Sow  over  6  mos.  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  H.  Reed $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  H.  Reed 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  H.  Reed 4  00 

Sow  under  6  mos. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Martin $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  R.  Warne 6  00 

3rd  Prem..  F.  H.  Patten,  Lyons,  Wis 4  00 

Produce  of  dam. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  G.  Bartholf $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  H.  Reed 9  00 

3rd  Prem.,  F.  H.  Patten 6  00 

Get  of  sire. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  H.  Reed $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  R.  Warne 5  00 


Champions. 

Champion  boar,  W.  H.  Reed $10  00 

Champion  sow,  W.  H.  Reed 10  00 
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Sweepstakes. 

Boar  and  3  sows  over  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  H.  Reed |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Balmat  Bros 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Eli  Crali  &  Son 5  00 


TAMWORTH. 

Boar  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  Thornber,  Carthage,  }11 $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  Thornber 9  00 

Boar  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly,  Mineral  Point,  Wis |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  Thornber 9  00 


Boar  over  G  mos.  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Leshoskey  Bros.,  Ithaca,  Wis 6  00 

Boar  under  6  mos. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly $8  00 

2nd.  Prem.,  Frank  Thornber 6  00 

Sow  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  Thornber $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  Thornber 9  00 

Sow  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  Thornber $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  Thornber 8  00 

Sow  over  6  mos.  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  Thornber $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Leshoskey  Bros 6  00 
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Sow  under  6  mos. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  Thornber |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  Thornber 6  00 

Produce  of  dam. 

1st  Prem.,  Leshoskey  Bros $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 9  00 

Get  of  sire. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  Thornber $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 5  00 

Champions. 

Champion  boar,  Frank  Thornber $10  00 

Champion  sow,  Frank  Thornber 10  00 

Sweepstakes. 

Boar  and  3  sows  over  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  Thornber $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  Thornber 10  00 


ALL  OTHER  DISTINCT  BREEDS. 

Boar  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  P.  West,  Ripon,  Wis $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 9  00 

Boar  1  year  and  under  2. 

^st  Pr-em.,  H.  P.  West. $15  00 

2na  Pm'em.,  H.  P.  West 9  00 

^^^  "Prem.,  H.  P.  West 6  00 

Boar  over  6  mos.  under  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  H.  P.  West $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 4  00 
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Boar  under  6  moB. 

1st  Prem..  H.  P.  West |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 4  00 

Sow  2  years  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  P.  West $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 9  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 6  00 


Sow  1  year  and  under  2. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  P.  West |12  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 5  00 


Pow  over  6  mos.  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  P.  West $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 6  00 

Sow  under  6  mos. 

l8t  Prem.,  H.  P.  West $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 6  00 


Produce  of  dam. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  P.  West : $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 9  00 

Get  of  sire. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  P.  West $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 5  00 

Champions. 

Champion  boar,  H.  P.  West $10  00 

Champion  sow,  II.  P.  West '10  00 

Sweepstakes. 

Boar  and  3  sows  over  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  P.  West $15  00 

2iid  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 10-00 
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WISCONSliN  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Exhibitor's  herd. 

1st   Prem.,  W.  H.  Reed $15  00 

2nd   Prem.,  Geo.  Martin 12  00 

3rd  Prem.,  L.  P.  Martiny 8  00 

4tli   Prem.,  Richard  Melnking 5  00 


WISCONSIN  SWINE  BREEDERS'  A.SSOCIATION  SPECIAL. 

Poland  China,  Geo.  Martin $10  00 

Berkshire,  Geo.  E.  Kelly ' 10  00 

Cliester-White,  Humbert  &  White 10  00 

Duroo-Jersey,  W.   H.  Reed 10  00 

Tamworth,  A.  N.  Kelly 10  00 

All  other  distinct  breeds,  H.  P.  West 10  00 


POULTRY  AND  PIGEONS. 


POULTRY   DIVISION. 

Judge. 
S.  Butterfield,  Windsor,  Ont. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rock. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis $1  50 

2iid  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner,  Whitewater,  Wis 1  00 

Srd    Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 76 
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Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Cooke,  Racine,  Wis 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner . . .' 75 


Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Cooke %1   50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

Pullet 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier,  Sussex,  Wis 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stler 75 


White  Plymouth  Rock. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner? $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts I  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Arthur  Ott,  West  Allis,  Wis 75 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  Dr.  C.  P.  Beerend,  Wauwatosa,  Wis $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  H.  Kittinger,  Caledonia,  Wis 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  H.  Kittinger 75 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  GO 

2nd  Prem.,  William  E.  Prisk,  Mineral  Point,  Wis 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Arthur  Ott 75 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  H.  Kittinger $1   r.O 

2nd  Prem.,  William  E.  Prisk 1  OO 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  H.  Kittinger , 75 
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Buff  Plymouth  Rock. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  H.  Kittlnger 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  H.  Klttinger 75 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  H.  Kittlnger |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  H.  Kittlnger |l  Cu 

2nd  Prem..  A.  H.  Klttinger 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  R.  Love,  Waukesha,  Wis 75 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  H.  Kittlnger $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  H.  Kittlnger 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  H.  Klttinger 75 


Golden  Wyandotte. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  John  C.  Schulz,  Milwaukee,  Wis $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Klose  &  U eberall,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  John  C  Schulz 75 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  John  C.  Schulz $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  John  C  Schulz 75 
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Silver  Wyandottt. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Klose  &  Ueberall 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  60 

2nd  Prem.,  Aug.  C.  Pape,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deauer 75 

Hen. 

1st  Prem..  Aug.  C.  Pape |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Klose  &  Ueberall 75 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Aug.  C.  Pape 75 


Buff  Wyandotte. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Pasbrig  Bros.,  Wauwatosa,  Wis 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt   &  Deaner 75 

Cockerel. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  R.  Love 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Pasbrig  Bros 75 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Pasbrig  Bros |1  60 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  W.  Tulenz,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 76 

Pullet. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  R.  Love 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Pasbrig  Bros 76 
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Whitt  Wyandotte. 

Cock. 

iBt  Prem.,  Clement  &  Fike,  Liberty vllle,  111 |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

8rd  Prem.,  A.  H.  Mclntire,  Sheboygan,  Wis 75 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  Clement  &  Fike $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Clement  &  Fike 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Harry  Marks,  Roscx>e,  111 7;") 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Clement  &  Fike |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Clement  &  Fike 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Harry  Marks 75 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  Clement  &  Fike $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Clement  &  Fike 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Clement  &  Fike 75 


Black  Wyandotte. 

Cock. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner , 1  00 

Cockerel. 
1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Pasbrig  Bros $1  50 

2Dd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Pasbrig  Bros Ribbon 
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Partridge  Wyandotte. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Pasbrig  Bros |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Pasbrig  Bros Ribbon 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  Aug.  C.   Pape $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Aug.  C.  Pape * 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Pasbrig  Bros 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Aug.  C.  Pape Ribbon 


Mottled  or  Black  Java. 

Cock, 

1st  Prem..  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  Pasbrig,  Wauwatosa,  Wis Ribbon 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  Pasbrig Ribbon 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 
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Colored  or  Silver  Gray  Dorking. 

Cook. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 


Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

Hen. 

Ist  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Pullet. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 


Buff  Orpington. 

Cock. 
1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

Cockerel. 
1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

Hen. 
1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

Pullet. 
1  st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 
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White  or  Black  Orpington. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  G.  E.  Greenwood,  Lake  Mills,  Wis $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  O.  E.  Greenwood 1  oo 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  G.  E.  Greenwood $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  G.  E.  Greenwood i  oo 

'  Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  G.  E.  Greenwood $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  G.  E.  Greenwood 1  00 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  G.  E.  Greenwood $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  G.  E.  Greenwood 1  00 


White  or  Black  Langshan. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Cooke 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  Cooke Ribbon 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,   Geo.   Cooke $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  Cooke Ribbon 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  L.  Nowak,  Milwaukee,  Wis $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  OO 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,   Geo.    Cooke $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Cooke 1  09 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  Cooke Ribbon 
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Dark  Brahma. 

Cock. 

iBt  Prem.,  E.  G.  RobeHs $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

Cockerel. 
1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  R.  Love 1  00 

8rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 


Light  Brahma. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  R.  Love $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

8rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

Cockerel.  ^ 

1st  Prem.,  J.  R.  Love $1  50 

2iid  Prem.,  Theo.  Gerlach,  Waukesha,  Wis 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Theo.  Gerlach 75 

Hen. 

Ist  Prem.,  J.  R.  Love $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  R.  Love 75 

Pullet. 

Ist  Prem.,  Theo.  Gerlach $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Theo.  Gerlach 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  R.  Love 75 
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Buff  Cochin. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  W.  Tulenz $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Milton  Wilcox,  Jr.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  W.  Tulenz 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

Pullet 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  W.  Tulenz 75 

Partridge  Cochin. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 
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White  Cochin. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $i  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  V/.  Tulenz 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  W.  Tulenz Ribbon 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  CO 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  W.  Tulenz Ribbon 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  W.  Tulenz 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  W.  Tulenz Ribbon 

Pullet 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  &0 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  W.  Tulenz 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 


Black  Cochin. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  DeLner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 
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Blue  Andalusian. 

Ck>ck. 

l8t  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1.  00 

Pullet. 
1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 


Rhode  lAland  Reds. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  M.  J.  Connelly,  Jefferson,  Wis %1  59 

2nd  Prem.,  M.   J.   Connelly 1  00 

3rd   Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  M.  J.  Connelly $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Clara  D.  Martin  &  Son,  Wauwatosa,  Wis 1  00 

3rd  Prem..  Clara  D.  Martin  &   Son Ribbon 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  M.  J.   Connelly $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Clara  D.  Martin  &  Son 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Clara  D.  Martin  &  Son Ribbon 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  M.  J.  Connelly $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Clara  D.  Martin  &  Son 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  M.  Vander  Ven,  Cedar  Grove,  Wis Ribbon 
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Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn. 

Cock. 

iBt  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  R.  Love 1  00 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem..  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  H.  Mclntire 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

Hen. 

iBt  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts : $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Aug.  Dobberphul,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  H.  Mclntire 75 

Pullet. 

iBt  Prem.,  Aug.  Dobberphul .* ; $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Aug.  Dobberphul 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  H.  Mclntire 75 


Rote  Comb  Brown  Leghorn. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  H.  Mclntire $1  ?0 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A  Pasbrig 75 

CockereL 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  John  C  Schulz 1  00 

Srd  Prem.,  Louis  Pierron  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 75 

Hen. 

Ist  Prem.  A.  H.  Mclntire $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

Pullet. 

Ist  Prem.,  John  C  Schulz $1  60 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  H.  Mclntire 1  00 

8rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  Pasbrig ^75        , 
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Single  Comb  White  Leghorn. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Cooke $1  60 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  Hun&cher,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  W.  Tulenz 75 

CockereL 

1st  Prem.,  A.  H.  Mclntlre $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Fraser,  Milwaukee,  Wis 75 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Cooke %l  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Cooke 1  00 

3rd  Prem  Geo.  Cooke 75 

Pullet 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  Hanscher |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  H.  Mclntire 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  Hanscher 76 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  S.  J.  Pitzpatrick,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Aug.  Dobberphul 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Collins,  Woodford,  Wis 75 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Collins $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Collins 75 

Pullet 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  Hanscher |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  Hanscher 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Collins 75 
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Black  Leghorn. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

Cockerel. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 


Buff  Leghorn. 

Cock. 

Ist  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  W.  Tnlenz 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Aug.  Dobberphul 75 

Cockerel. 

Ist  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  Hanscher 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  B.  Hanscher *. .  75 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  W.  Tulenz 75 

Pullet 

1st  Prem.,  B.  Hanscher $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  Hanscher 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Aug.  Dobberphul 76 
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Black  Minorca. 

Cock. 

iBt  Prem.,  H.  T.  Seeman,  Wauwatosa,  Wis $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  T.  Seeman 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Aug.  C.  Pape 75 

Cockerel. 

let  Prem.,  Aug.   C.   Pape $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  W.  Seymour,  Wauwatosa,  Wis 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  F.  Crandall,  Milwaukee,  Wis 75 

Hen. 

iBt  Prem.,  Aug.   C.   Pape $1  60 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  T.  Seeman 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  F.  Crandall 75 


Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  F.  Crandall $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Aug.  C.  Pape 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Aug.  C  Pape 75 


Single  Comb  White  Minorca. 

Cockerel. 

ist  Prem.,  Geo.  W.  Tulonz ♦  L  60 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  R.  Love Ribbon 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  W.  Tulenz |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  R.  Love 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 
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White  Faced  Black  Sparvish. 

Cock. 

l«t  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  60 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Aug.  Dobberphul 75 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

Srd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Aug.  Dobberphul Ribbon 

Pullet. 

Ist  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  60 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 


Houdan. 


Cock. 

iBt  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

Cockerel. 

let  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

Hen. 

Ist  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem..  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts ' $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 
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White  Polish. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

CJockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts .' %1  60 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts $1  60 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  Hanscher 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 


White  Crested  Black  Polls^h. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.'  Roberts 1  00 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts V-  60 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 
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Silver  Polish. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd   Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

CJockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  60 

znd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 


Golden  Polish. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

CockereL 

1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts $1  60 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 
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Black  Hamburg. 

Cock. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Paul  Gerhard  &  Son,  Milwaukee 1  00 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  Paul  Gerhard  &  Son $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Paul  Gerhard  &  Son 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Paul  Gerhard  &   Son Ribbon 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Paul  Gerhard  &  Son 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Paul  Gerhard  &  Sou Ribbon 

Pullet. 

Ist  Prem.,  Paul  Gerhard  &  Son $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Paul  Gerhard  &  Son 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Paul  Gerhard  &  Son Ribbon 


Silver  Spangled  Hamburg. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  V.  S.  Rich,  Horicon,  Wis $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  S.  S.  Rich 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Doaner Ribbon 

Cockerel. 

1st   Prem.,   S.   S.   Rich $150 

2nd  Prem.,  S.  S.  Rich 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  S.  S.  Rich Ribbon 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner jl  50 

2nd  Prem.,  S.  S.  Rich 1  oo 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

Pullet. 

1  St   Prem.,   S.    S.   Rich |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  S.  S.  Rich 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  S.  S.  Rich Ribbon 
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'Silver  Penciled  Hamburg. 

Cock. 

iBt  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner , $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

Cockerel. 

iBt  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Hen. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts ". $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 


Golden  Spangled  IHamburg. 

Cock. 

lat  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

Cockerel. 
1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

Hen. 

let  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

Pullet. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 
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Golden  Penciled  Hamburg. 

Cock. 
1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

Cockerel. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

Pullet. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 


Cornish  Indian  Game. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  M.  Schulz,  Oconomowoc,  Wis $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  M.  Schulz 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  S.  S.  Ricli 1  00 

3rd  Prem.   S.  S.  Rich 76 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  M.  Schulz 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  M.  Schulz 75 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  S.  S.  Rich %1  50 

2nd  Prem     S.  S.  Rich 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 75 
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Red  Pyle  Game. 

Cock. 
1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

Cockerel. 
1st  Prem..  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 

Hen. 
1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $1  50 


Black  Breasted  Game. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  H03rt  &  Deaner $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Cockerel. 
Ist  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G  Roberts $1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 
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White  Indian  Qame. 

Cock. 

Ist  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner fl  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

Cockerel. 
1st  Prem.,  E.  G  Roberts $1  60 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner |1  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

Pullet. 
Ist  Prem.,  E.  G  Roberts $1  50 


Silver  or  Golden  Duckwing  Game. 

Cock. 
2nd   Prem.,  Hoyt   &   Deaner 1  00 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  60 

2nd   Prem.,  Hoyt   &   Deaner 1  00 
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Silver  Seabright  Bantam. 

Cock. 

Ist  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts $1  00 

'2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  L.  Nowak Ribbon 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts fl  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  L.  Nowak Ribbon 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Pullet. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  L.  Nowak Ribbon 


Golden  Seabright  Bantam. 

Cock. 

Ist  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  C.  Schulz Ribbon 

Cockerel. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $100 

2nd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier 75 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Hen. 

Igt  Prem.,  J.  C.  Schulz $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  C.  Schulz Ribbon 

Pullet. 

Igt  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier f  1  00 

2Dd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 75 

3rd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts Digitized  b|@®Ogle 
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Black  Breasted  Red  Game  Bantam. 

Cock. 

let  Prem.,  Boots  &  Slier 11  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier 7b 

3rd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Cockerel. 

let  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier fl  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier fl  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier Ribbon 

Pullet 

1st  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 


Red  Pyle  Game  Bantam. 

Cock. 

Ist  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner fl  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier Ribbon 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  Booti^  &  Stier $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier Ribbon 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts It  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 76 

3rd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier Ribbon 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier > 76 

8rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 
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Silver  or  Golden  Duckwing  Game  Bantam. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts fl  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier 76 

3rd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier Ribbon 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier |1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier Ribbon 

Pullet 

1st  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier f  1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 


White  Game  Bantam. 

Cock. 
Ist  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier $1  00 

Cockerel. 
2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

Pullet. 
2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 
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Partridge  Cochin  Bantam. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

Cockerel. 
1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |1  00 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

Pullet. 
2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 75 


Buff  Cocliin  Bantam. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Klose  &  XJeberall |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier 75 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier Ribbon 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Dachs  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Dachs  Bros 75 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  Klose  &  XJeberall |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Dr.  C.  P.  Beerend 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier Ribbon 
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White  Cochin  Bantam. 

Cock. 

l8t  Prem.,  P.  B.  Dailey,  Milwaukee,  Wis |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 75 

3rd  Prem.,  F.  B.  Dailey Ribbon 

CockereL 

let  Prem.,  P.  B.  Dailey |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  B.  Dailey 75 

3i«d  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Hen. 

Ist  Prem.,  P.  B.  Dailey |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  B.  Dailey 75 

ijrd  Prem.,  Boots  &  gtier Ribbon 

PuUet. 

1st  Prem.,  P.  B.  Dailey %1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Boots  &  gtier Ribbon 


Black  Cochin  Bantam. 

Cock. 

Ist  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Klose  &  Ueberall 75 

3rd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Cockerel. 

1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 75 

Hen. 

Ist  Prem.,  P.  B.  Dailey |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  P.  B.  Dailey 75 

3rd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 


Pullet. 

Ist  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 

18— A«. 
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Ut  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts , II  ^ 

2iid  Prem.,  J.  J.  Rodig,  Milwaukee,  Wis ...,-, 75 

Zr4  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier , . . . , ^iJitop 

Cockerel. 

let  Prem.,  Boo4s  &  etier |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  L.  Nowak 75 

«^4   Frem.,  B.  G.   Roberts Ribbon 

Hen. 

Ut  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier II  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  J.  Rodig ..,, , ,  76 

.3rd   Prem..  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Pullet. 

let  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 75 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  L.  Nowak Ribbon 


WhiU  JapancM  Bantam. 

CoclL 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |1  00 


Han. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

Pullet. 
Xst  Prem.,  E.  G-  Roberts |1  00 
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Black  Tailed  Japanese  Bantam. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  00 

2iid  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier 75 

Cockerel. 
Ist  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $1  00 

Hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier 75 

3rd   Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Pullet. 
1st  Prem..  B.  G.  Roberts $1  00 


Light  Brahma  Bantam. 

Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Klose  &  Ueberall $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Klose  &  Ueberall 75 

Cockerel. 
1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts $1  00 

Hen. 

Ist  Prem.,  Klose  &  Ueberall $1  00 

^d  Prem.,  Klose  &  Ueberall 75 

8rd   Prem.,  Klose  &  Ueberall Ribbon 

Pullet. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Klose  &  Ueberall 75 
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Dark  Brahma  Bantam. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |1  00 

Ck>ckereL 
1st  Prem..  B.  G.  Roberts |1  00 

Hen. 
1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts |1  00 

Pullet. 
Ist  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts H  00 


Indian  Qame  Bantam. 

Cock. 
1st  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier $1  00 

Hen. 

Ist  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Boots  &  ^er 76 
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Birchen  Game  Bantam. 

Ck>ck. 

1st  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 75 

3rd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

CockereL 

Ist  Prem.,  Hoyt  &   Deaner |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 75 

Hen. 

Ist  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier 75 

3rd  PreuL,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

PuUet. 

1st  Prem.,  Boots  &  Stier |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Boots  &  ^ier 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner Ribbon 

iSweepstakes. 

American  breeds. 
Ist  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts |15  00 

Asiatic  breeds. 
1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts f  10  00 


Turkey* — Old  Birds. 

Bronze. 
Ist  Prem.,  Robert  Cain,  Wauwatosa,  Wis |3  00 

Black. 
iBt  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 13  00 

Narragansett. 
Ist  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberto f 3  00 
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Turkeys— Young   BlrOs* 

Bronze. 
1st  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros.,  Franksville,  Wis ^2  50 

Narragansett. 
Ist  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $2  50 


Geese — Old  Birds. 

Toulouse. 

1st  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros $3  00 

2nd   Prem.,   Dawson  Bros 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Embden. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $3  00 

2nd   Prem.,  Dawson  Bros 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Elmwood  Pigeon  &  Poultry  Farm,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Ribbon 

African. 

1st  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros |3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros 2  00 

3rd  Prem..  Dawson  Bros Ribbon 

Wild. 

1st  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros $3  00 

Chinese  white. 

1st  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros |3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros Ribbon 

Chinesie  brown. 

1st  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros * . . .  IS  it 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros Ribbon 
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Qee»e — Youno  Birds. 

Toulouse. 

1st  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Embden. 

1st  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros , $2  50 

2Dd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros 1  b^ 

African. 

1st  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros 1  50 

Wild. 

1st  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros |2  50 

Chinea©  white. 

Ist  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros $2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros 1  50 

Chinese  brown. 

1st  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros $2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros 1  50 


Ducks — Ofd  Birds. 

Pekin. 

1st  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros .• . . .  $3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Elmwood  Poultry  &  Pigeon  Farm Ribbon 

Aylesbury. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $3  00 

2nd  Ptem.,  J.  R.  Love,  Waukesha,  Wis 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros * Ribbon 
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Rouen. 

l8t  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |3  00 

2iid  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros Ribbon 

Cayuga. 

Ist  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 13  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros 2  00 

East  India. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  A  Pasbrig $3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  Pasbrig Ribbon 

Indian  runner. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  R.  Love f  3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros 2  00 

Colored  Muscovy. 

lat  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros |3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 2  00 

White  Muscovy. 

1st   Prem.,  Dawson  Bros |3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts 2  00 

Grey  or  White  Call. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |3  Ou 

2nd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

White  Crested. 

1st  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros $3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 


Ducke— Young  Birds. 

Pekin. 

Ist  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros , .      |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  Q.  Roberts 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros Ribbon 
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Aylesbury. 

1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts f2  50 

2iid  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  60 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  R.  Love Ribbon 

Rouen. 

Ist  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Dawton  Bros Ribbon 

Cayuga. 

Ist  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 1  50 

Bast  India. 

1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros 1  50 

Indian  Runner. 

1st  Prem.,  Dawson   Bros |2  50 

Colored  Muscovy. 

Ist  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros Ribbon 

White  Muscovy. 

1st  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts |8  60 

Grey  or  White  Call. 

Ist  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

White  Crested. 

1st  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros |2  60 

2nd  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros 1  50 

8rd  Prem.,  B.  G.  Roberts Ribbon 

Sweepstakes. 

Best  exhibit  of  waterfowl. 

Ist  Prem.,  Dawson  Bros |10  00 
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Mfscefraneous. 

Guinea  fowl,  white  or  pearl. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  T.  Sfeeman |3  OO 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner.' 2  00 

Silkies,  white  or  black. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

Frizzles,  any  color. 

l«t  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner J2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E?.  G.  Roberts 1  00 

Rumpless,  any  color. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  G.  Roberts $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  A  Deaner 1  00 


Belgian  Hares. 

Buck  1  year  old  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Joseph  Volz,  Wauwatosa,  Wis $3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Al  Kroeger,  Milwaukee  Wis 2  00 

Doe  1  year  or  over. 

lat  Prem.,  Al  Kroeger $3  00 

2iul  Prem.,  Joseph  Volz 2  00 

Buck  over  6  mos.  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Joseph  Volz $3  00 

2iid  Prem.,  Geo.  Dally,  Milwaukee,  Wis 2  dO 

Doe  over  6  mos.  under  1  year. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Dally $3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Joseph  Volz 2  00 

Doe  with  litter. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Dally |3  00 

29^  Pr©n».,  Al  Kroeger 1  •» 
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Flemish  CMutt  tmd  Nlmalayavi  Hares. 

Bucrk  1  year  or  aver. 

l9t  Prem.,  Geo.  Dally %Z  00 

2iid  Prem.,  Al  Kroeger 2  (W 

Doe  1  year  or  over. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Dally $3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Al  Kroeger 2  00 

Buck  orer  •  mo&.  mwfer  1  year. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Dally $3  00 

Do«  orer  •  1B09.  under  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Dally $3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Dally 2  00 

Doe  with  litter. 

Ist  Prem.,  Al  Kroeger $3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Dally 2  00 


Any  OtKer  Breed  af  Hares. 

Buck  1  year  or  aver. 

Ist  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 2  00 

Doe  1  year  or  over. 

1st  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner $3  00 

2iid  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 2  00 

Buck  over  6  mos.  uMd«r  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  Robert  E.  Hay  let  t,  Milwaukee,  Wis $3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 2  00 

Doe  over  6  mos.  under  1  year. 

Ist  Prem.,  R.  E.  Haylett $3  00 

294  ^emL«  Hoyt  &  Deaner a<MI» 
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Cavies  (Guinea  Piga). 

Best  exUbit. 

let  Piem.,  Aug.  W.  PoUworth,  Milwaukee,  Wis |5  OU 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Minnie  Macho,  Milwaukee,  Wis 8  00 


PIGEON  DIVISION. 

Judge. 
Thomas  B.  McGauley,  Chicago,  llL 


Single  Birde— Old. 


Carriers. 

Black  Cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Fred  Sdimitt  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Wis |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 60 

White  cock. 
Ist  Prem.,  Herman  Kretschmer,  Chicago,  111 |1  00 

Any  other  color  co<*. 
Ist  Prem.,  Herman  Kretschmer |1  00 

Black  hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $1,00 

2nd  Prem.,  Fred  Schmitt  &  Son 60 

White  hen. 
1st  Prem.,  Herman  Kretschmer |1  00 

Any  other  color  hen. 
1st  Prem.,  Herman  Kretschmer |1  00 
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Pouters. 

Blade  pied  cock. 

iBt  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |1  M 

2W  Prem.,  Vln.  C.  Maertz,  Milwaukee,  Wis 50 


•  Blue  pied  cock. 

l«t  Prem.,  W.  C.  Bolt,  Milwaukee,  Wis |1  OO 

2iid  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 50 

Red  pied  cock. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Bwald |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  C.  Bolt 60 

Yellow  pied  cock. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Bwald |1  00 

White  cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Bwald. |1  00 

2nd  PrenL,  W.  C.  Bolt 50 

Any  other  color  cock. 
1st  Prem.,  Vin  C.  Maertz |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Vin  C.  Maertz 50 

« 

Black  pied  hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Vin  C.  Maertz |1  00 

2Dd  Prem.,  Vin  C  Maertz 50 

Blue  pied  hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Vin  C.  Maertz |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Vin  C.  Maertz 50 

Red  pied  hen. 

Ist  PrenL,  Geo.  Bwald $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  C.  Bolt 50 

Yellow  pied  hen. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Bwald 11  00 
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White  hen. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  C.  Bolt $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 50 

Aay  otJMr  color  hon. 
Ist  Prem..  Geo.  Ewald $1  00 


Pouters — Pigmies. 

Black  cock. 
Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $1  Ou 

Blue  cock. 
Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $1  00 

White  oock. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $1  00 

Any  other  cokH*  cock. 
iBt  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |1  00 

SUA  hfln. 

iBt  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |1  00 

Blue  hen. 
Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $1  00 

White  hen. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |1  00 

Any  other  color  hen. 
let  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |1  00 
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Brunner  Pouters. 

Black  oodk. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  ^Ewald ,       %1  «>0 

Anjr  otber  color  cock. 

Ut  Prem.,  Geo,  BwaW fl  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Korb,  Milwaukee,  Wis 50 

Bhie  hen. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $1  00 

Black  hen. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $1  00 

Any  other  color  hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Korb 50 


Saddle-back  Fantafls. 

Black  cock. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $1  00 

Any  other  color  cock, 
lijt   prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |1  00 

Black  hen. 
1st   Prem..  Geo.  Ewald |1  00 

Any  other  color  hen. 
tmt  Frem.,  Geo.  Ewald |1  00 
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Tall-oorored  Fantailt. 

Any  color  cock. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  P  Heer 50 

Any  color  hen. 
1st  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer |1  00 


Fantaila— Plain. 

Black  cock. 

Ifit  Prem.,  Geo.  Bwald |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer 50 

Blue  cock. 
iBt  Prem.,  Geo.  Bwald |1  00 

Red  cock. 
Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Bwald fl  00 

Yellow  -cock. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Bwald |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Bwald 50 

White  cock. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Jos.  K.  Barta,  Jr.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 60 

Any  other  color  cock. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Bwald |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer 50 

Black  hen. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Bwald |1  00 

Blue  hen. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Bwald |1  00 
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Red  Hen. 

iBt  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |1  00 

Yellow  hen. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 50 

White  hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald , |1  00 

2nd  Prem..  J.  P.  Heer 50 


Any  other  color  hen. 

Ist  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 50 


Magpies. 

Red  cock. 
Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |1  00 

Yellow  cook. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyi  &  Deaner,  Whitewater,  Wis 50 

Black  cock. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Elwald |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 50 

Blue  cock. 
Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |1  00 

Any  other  color  cock. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $1  00 

Red  hen. 
Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $1  00 
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Yellow  hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Bwald |1  00 

2n(i  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 50 

Black  hen. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  E^^ald $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 50 

Blue  hen. 
1st  Prem.,   Geo.   Bwald |1  00 

Any  other  color  hen. 
Ist   Prem.,   Geo.   Bwald $1  00 


Pigeons  Shown  in  Pairs. 
Hen  Pigeojis. 

White. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer 1  00 


Barbs. 

Red. 

1st  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow 1  00 

Black. 

1st  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow |2  00 

Any  other  color. 

1st  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow 1  00 
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Jacobins. 

Red. 

1st  Prem.,  Herman  Kretschmer .* $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 1  00 

Yellow. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 1  00 

Black. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman  Kretschmer  1  00 

White. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  EJwald $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 1  00 

Any  other  color. 

lat   Prem.,  Geo.  E^«^ald $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 1  00 


Oriental  Frills. 

Blondinettes — Blue  Lace. 

1st  Prem.,  John  F.  Roe,  Milwaukee,  Wis $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  F.  Roe 1  00 

Blondinettes — ^Black  Lace. 

1st  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  F.  Roe 1  00 

Blondinettes — Blue  Bow. 

1st  Prem.,  John  F.  Roe $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow  1  00 

Satinettes. 

Ist   Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow $2  00 

2nd    Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow 1  00 
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Bluettes. 

1st  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  F.  Roe 1  00 

Any  other  color. 

1st  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman   Vanselow 1  00 


Turbita— Wing. 

Red 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 1  00 

Yellow. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  00 

Black. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 1  00 

Blue. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  E2wald 1  00 

Any  other  color. 

1st  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow  1  00 


Brunawick  or  Baldhead  Trumpeters. 

Red 

Ist  Prem.,  A.  M.  Flebrantz,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  M.  Fiebrantz 1  00 
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Yellow. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  M.  Piebrantz |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  M.  Piebrantz 1  00 

Black. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  M.  Piebrantz |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  M.  Piebrantz 1  OC 

Blue. 

Ist  Prem.,  A.  M.  Piebrantz |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  M.  Piebrantz 1  00 


Altenburger  Trumpeters. 

Silver. 

Ist  Prem.,  William  G.  Lueps  &  Son,  Manitowoc,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  G.  Lueps  &  Son 1  00 

Yellow. 
1st  Prem.,  William  G.  Lueps  &  ^n |2  00 


Elue. 
1st  Prem..  William  G.  Lueps  &  Son |2  00 


iShort-faced  Tumblers. 

Almond. 

Ist  Prem.,  A.  Williamson,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Pr«n.,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 


Red 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski 1  00 
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Mottled. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski 1  00 

Kite. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski 1  00 

Any  other  color. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski 1  00 


Long-faced  Tumblers  (Clean-legged). 

Red. 

Ist  Prem.,  Ivan  P.  Wallin,  E^anston,  111 |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  K.  J.  Muir,  Chicago,  111 1  00 


Black. 

1st  Prem.,  William  H.  Augjtein,  Milwaukee,  Wis $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogowski,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

White. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  Williamseu $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 1  00 

Yellow. 

1st  Prem.,  K.  J.  Muir $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  Williamsen 1  00 

Red  Mottkd. 

1st  Prem.,  K.  J.  Muir |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  treo.  Ewald 1  00 

Any  other  color.' 

1st  Prem.,  A.  Williamsen $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogowski 1  00 
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Long-faced  Tumblers  (Muffled). 

Silver. 

1st  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogowski $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  C.  Williamsen,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Red. 

1st  Prem.,  C.  Williamsen $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogowski 1  00 

Yellow. 

Isi  Prem.,  C.  Williamsen $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogowski 1  00 

t.  ..'   '. 

Black. 

1st  Prem.,  C.  Williamsen $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogowski 1  00 

Blue. 

1st  Prem.,  C.  Williamsen $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ivan  F.  Wallin 1  00 

White. 

1st  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogowski |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ivan  P.  Wallin 1  00 

Red-mottled  or  rose-wing. 

Ist  Prem.,  C.  Williamsen $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  C.  Williamsen 1  00 

Yellow-mottled  or  rose-wing. 

1st  Prem..  C.  Williamsen $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogowski 1  00 


Black-mottled  or  rose-wing. 

1st  Prem.,  C.  Williamsen $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  C.  Williamsen 1  00 
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Black-faced  Tumblers. 

Black. 

Ist  Prem.,  A.  Williamsen |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  K.  J.  Muir  1  00 

Red. 

iBt  Prem.,  A.  Williamsen |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  E}wald 1  00 

Yellow. 

1st  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogowski |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 1  00 

Any  otner  color. 

1st  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogowski $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 1  00 


Parlor  Tumblers. 

Red. 

1st  Prem.,  Jos.  K.  Barta,  Jr |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Jos.  K.  Barta,  Jr 1  00 

Yellow. 

1st  Prem.,  Jos.  K.  Barta,  Jr |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Jos.  K.  Barta,  Jr 1  00 

Black. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Jos.  K.  Barta,  Jr 1  00 

Any  other  color. 

1st  Prem.,  Jos.  K.  Barta,  Jr $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Jos.  K.  Barta,  Jr 1  00 
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Moorehead  Tumblers. 

Black. 

1st  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogowski |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  P.  H.  WUUamsen,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Any  other  color. 

1st  Prem.,  F.  H.  Williamsen |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogow&ki 1  00 


iSaddlet. 


Blue. 

1st  Prem.,  K.  J.  Muir |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  C.  Williamsen  1  00 

Black. 

Ist  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogowski |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  C.  Williamsen 1  00 

Red. 

1st  Prem.,  C.  Williamsen |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogowski 1  00 

Any  other  color. 

1st  Prem..  F.  H.  Williamsen $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogows-ki 1  00 


Badges. 


Black. 

\st  Prem.,  Henry  WiUlamsen,  Milwaukee,  Wis $2  00 

2iid  Prem.,  Henry  Williamsen 1  00 
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Any  other  color. 

1st  Prem.,  Henry  Williamsen $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  Williamsen 1  00 


Tipplers. 


Dark  mottled. 

1st  Prem.,  William  H.  Augstein |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  C.  Hug,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Light  mottled. 

Ist  Prem.,  John  C  Hug |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  H.  Augstein 1  00 


English  Beards. 

Red. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski X  00 

Yellow. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski S2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 1  00 

Any  other  color. 

1st   Prem.,   Geo.   Ewald $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski  1  00 


German  Beards. 

Blue. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $2  00 
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Barleta  Swallows. 


Yellow. 
1st  Prem.,  Theodore  Reuter,  Milwaukee,  Wis 
2nd  Prem.,  Theodore  Reuter 


|2  00 
1  00 


Fairy  Swallows. 

Blue. 
1st  prem.,  Jacob  Horn,  Milwaukee,  Wis $2  00 

Black. 
1st  Prem.,  Jacob  Horn |2  00 

Spangled. 

1st  Prem.,  Jacob  Horn |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Jacob  Horn 1  00 


Frillbacks. 

White. 
1st  Prem.,  Theodore  Reuter |2  00 


English  Owls. 

Black. 

lat  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 1  00 
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Blue. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  £>wald 1  00 

Silver. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.   Ewald 1  00 

Any  other  color. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Bwald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.   Ewald 1  00 


Chinese  Owls. 

Blue. 

1st  Prem.,  Henry  Williamson |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.   Ewald 1  00 

Silver. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  Williamson.- 1  00 

Any  other  color. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  E>wald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  Williamson 1  00 


African  Owls. 

Black. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  EJwald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.   Ewald 1  00 

Silver. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  E}wald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.   Ewald 1  00 
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White. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  E}wald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.   Bwald 1  00 

Any  other  color. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.   Ewald 1  00 


Tail-colored  Owls. 

Black  Owls. 
Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  00 

Any  other  color. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Bwald ^ |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.   Bwald 1  oo 


Dragons. 

Blue. 

Ist  Prem.,  Fred  Schmitt  &  Son |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Fred  Schmitt  &  Son 1  00 

Yellow. 

Ist  Prem.,  W.  C.  Bolt |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Fred  Schmitt  &  Son 1  00 

Black. 

Ist  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow. 1  00 

White. 

Ist  Prem.,  Fred  Schmitt  &  Son |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  Van  Roo,  Milwaultee,  Wis 1  00 
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Red. 

Ist  Prem.,  Fred  Schmitt  &  Son |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow 1  00 

Any  other  color. 

1st  Prem.,  Fred  Schmitt  &  Son |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Fred  Schmitt  &  Son 1  00 


Helmets. 
Red. 


1st  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer 1  00 

Yellow. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer 1  00 

Any  other  color. 

Ist  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer 1  00 


Nunt. 

Red. 

Ist  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow , .  .^ $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow , 1  00 

Yellow. 

1st  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman    Vanselow 1  00 

Black. 

Ist  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman    Vanselow 1  00 
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Any  other  color. 

1st  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman    Vanselow 1.  00 


Priests. 

Black. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Roe,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Theodore  Renter 1  00 

Blue. 

1st  Prem.,  Theodore  Renter $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Roe 1  00 


Any  other  color. 

1st   Prem.,  Mrs.   J.  F.   Roe |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Roe 1  00 


Quakers. 

Red. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Roe $2  00 

2iid  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Roe 1  00 

Black, 

1st  Prem.,  Theodore  Renter |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Roe 1  00 

Any  other  color. 
1st  Prem.,  William  Korb $2  00 
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Hungarian  Hen  Pigeons. 

Black. 
1st  Prem.,  William  H.  Augstein |2  00 

Red. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer 1  00 

Any  other  color. 
1st  Prem.,  J.  P.  Heer |2  00 


Parlor  Roller. 

Yellow. 

Ist  Prem.,  Jos.  K.  Barta,  Jr |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Jos.  K,  Barta,  Jr 1  00 

Any  other  color. 

1st  Prem.,  Jos.  K.  Barta,  Jr |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Jos.  K.  Barta,  Jr 1  00 


Show  Homers. 

Blue  checker. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 1  00 

Black  checker. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 1  00 

Red  checker. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  00 
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Any  other  color. 

Ist   Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 1  00 


Flying  Homers. 

Blue. 

1st  Prem.,  Ferd  Vanselow,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  Van  Roo 1  00 

Silver  or  mealy. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  Van  Roo |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Peter  Elmer,  Jr.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

White. 

1st  Prem.,  Ferd  Vanselow |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Peter  Elmer,  Jr : 1  00 

Blue  checker. 

1st  Prem.,  Ferd  Vanselow |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow 1  00 

Red  checker. 

1st  Prem.,  William  H.  Augstein |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Raleigh  Falbe.  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Black  checker. 

1st  Prem.,  V.  W.  Iverson,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henhan  Vanselow 1  00 

Any  other  color. 

Ist  Prem.,  A.  Van  Roo |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Raleigh  Falbe 1  00 


Mixed  Class. 

Strassers. 
1st  Prem.,  William  Korb i2  00 
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Mtkgpie  Tumblers. 

lat  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogowaki |2  00 

2nd  Prem*,  Henry  Willlamsen 1  00 

Blue  Black  Barred  Swallows. 
1st  Prem.,  Theodore  Reut^r $2  00 

StarllngB. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald ' |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Fcrd  Vanselow 1  OO 

S'candaroons. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Korb $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman  Kretschmer 1  00 

Tall  Turblts. 
1st   Prem.,   Geo.    Ewald |2  00 

Archangels. 

1st   Prem.,  Geo.   Ewald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Hoyt  &  Deaner 1  00 

High  Flyers. 

1st  Prem.,  P .  H.  Williamsen $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  H.  Williamsen 1  00 

Ice  Pigeons* 

Ist  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow 1  CO 

Tiger  Swallows. 

Ist   Prem.,   William  Korb $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Korb 1  00 

Any  Single  Breed  not  Mentioned. 

iBt  Prem.,  Theodore  Reuter |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,   Herman    Kretschmer 1  00 


Young  Birds  in  Pairs. 

Show  Homers. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald DigitiierfB/GoOgk  •"» 
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Flying  Homers. 

Ist  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow 1  00 

Magpies. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald. 1  00 

White  PantallB. 
1st   Prem.,   Geo.   EJwald $2  00 

Colored  Pantails. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 1  00 

Swallows. 
1st  Prem.,  Jacob  Horn |2  CO 

Muffled  Tumblers. 

1st  Prem.,  P.   H.  Williamsen |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  R.  B.  Dobrogowski 1  00 

Clean-legged   Tumblers. 

1st  Prem.,  Ivan  F.  Wallin $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  F.  H.  Williamsen 1  CO 

Short-faced  Tumblers. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dobrogowski 1  00 

Priests. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Roe |2  00 

2nd  Prem..  Mrs.  J.  F.  Roe 100 

Nuns. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow 1  00 

Owls. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Qeo.  E?wa|d 1  00 
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Fairy  Swallows. 

Ist  Prem.,  Jacob  Horn |2  00 

2nd  Prem..  Jacob  Horn 1  00 

Turbits. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |2  CO 

English  Trumpeters. 

Ist  Prem.,.  Herman  Vanselow |2  00 

Brunswick  or  Baldhead  Trumpeters. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  M.  Fiebrantz |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  M.  Fiebrantz 1  00 

Altenburger  Trumpeters. 

1st  Prem.,  William  T.  Lueps  &  Son |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  T.  Lueps  &  Sbn 1  00 

Jacobins. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald 1  00 

Oriental  Frills. 

Ist  Prem.,  Herman  Vanselow |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  F.  Roe 1  00 

Coops. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Ewald |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Dobrogowski 8  00 

3rd  Prem,,  V.  W.  Iverson 6  00 

4th  Prem.,  R.  G.  Frackleton,  Pewaukee,  Wis 4  00 
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AQBICULTXTRE. 


Judges. 
H.  D.  Drake,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
Axel  Johnson. 
Prof.  R.  A.  Moore,  Madison,  Wis. 


GRAINS. 


Winter  Wheat. 

Ist  Prem.,  H.  P.  West,  Ripon,  Wis |4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W  illiam  F.  Pilgrim,  Wauwatosa,  Wis 2  00 

3rd  Prom.,  John  Hans,  Jefferson,  Wis 1  00 

Spring  Wheat. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  H.  Pilgrim,  Milwaukee,  Wis |4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  L.  Kleeber,  Reedsburg,  Wis 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Gust  Schreiber,  Cleveland,  Wis 1  00 

Swedish  select  oats  (Wis.  No.  4). 

Ist  Prem.,  H.  P.  West |4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  H.  Pilgrim 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Jos.  Pilgrim,  Jr.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Any  other  variety — oats. 

1st  Prem.,  William  F.  Pilgrim |4  00 

2nd  Prem..  H.  P.  West 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  L.  Kleeber 1  00 

Manshury  barley  (Wis.  No.  62). 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Hans,  Jefferson,  Wis |4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Gust  Schreiber 1  00 

Oderbrucker  barley  (Wis.  No.  55). 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Hans $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West Y^r^r^n]o 

3rd  Prem.,  WilUam  F.  Pilgrim Pifi^^dbvi^^OglC 
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Any  other  variety — ^barley. 

Ist  Prem.,  J.  H.  Pilgrim $4  00 

2iid  Prem.,  William  F.  Pilgrim 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Hans 1  00 

Spring  rye. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Hans |4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 2  00  • 

3rd  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley,  Fox  Lake,  Wis 1  00 

Winter  rye. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  P.  West $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Hans 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  L.  Kleeber 1  00 

Japanese  buckwheat. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Hans $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  H.  Pilgrim 1  00 

Silver  Hall  Buckwheat. 

iBt  Prem..  J.  H.  Pilgrim |4  00 

2nd  PrenL,  A.  L.  Kleeber 2  00 

3rd  Prem..  H.  P.  West 1  00 

American  or  Russian  flax. 

l«t  Prem.,  J.  H.  Pilgrim |4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  F.  Pilgrim 2  00 

3rd  Prem  .  H.  P.  West : I  00 

Timothy, 

1st  Prem..  H.  P.  West $4  03 

2nd  Prem..  William  F.  Pilgrim 2  00 

8nl  Prem.,  J.  H-  Pilgrim 1  00 

Red  clover — medium. 

1st  Prem..  H.  P.  West $40;) 

2nd  Prem..  A.  L.  Kleeber 2  03 

3rd  Prem..  William  F.  Pilgrim 1  00 

Red  clover — mammoth. 

l«t  Prem.,  A.  L.   Kleeber $4  00 

2nd  Prem..  H.  P.  West ^ ,  2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  H.  Pilgrim Qigiti^e,d.tiv.V?.OOglQ  ^ 
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1^1:  Prem.,  H-  P.  West , . . . ,  }4  Qp 

2ft4  Prem.,  J.  H.  Pilgrim g  00 

3rc|  Prem.,  Williapi  F,  Pilgrim , , . .  J  Op 

A.ls)^e  cjpver. 

Is!:  Pr^m.,  H.  P.  West f  4  00 

2p4  prem.,  A.  L.  Kleeber 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  H.  PJgrim }  00 

Red  top. 

l^t  Prem.,  J.  H.  Pilgrim |4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  William  F.  Pilgrim J  00 

German  millet. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  P.  West $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  H.  Pilgrim 2  00 

Hungarian  or  other  variety. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  P.  West ^ $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  H.  Pilgrim 2  00 

Srd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 1  08 

Soy  beans. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  P.  West |4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  W.  Meekin,  Fond  4^  J.,ac,  Wis 2  00 

Bytrg,  e^rly  peas- 

im  Prem.,  JJ.  p.  W.eft]t. §i  f^Q 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Grape,  Waukesha,  Wis 1  00 

Green  field  peas. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Grape |4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Hans 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley 1  00 

White  field  peas. 

1st  Prem..  H.  P.  West $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Prank  J.  Lindley 2  0*3 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  06 
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Late  wrinkled  peau. 

1st  Prem.,  John   Grape ^ .  $4  Ou 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 2  00 

3rd  Prem..  J.  H.  Pilgrim 1  00 

Early   wrinkled  peas. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Hans |4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Hans 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  <;0 

Navy  beans. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Grape $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Llndley 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Casper  Olson,  Genesee,  Wis 1  00 

Any  other  field  beans. 

Ist  Prem.,  J.  H.  Pilgrim $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Grape 2  CO 

3rd  Prem.,  Casper  Olson 1  00 

Wax  beans. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Hans $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Grape 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Casper  Olson 1  00 

Lima  beans. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Hans |4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Casper  Olson 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  00 


Corn. 


Clark's  Yellow  Dent  (Wis.  No.  2). 

1st  Prem.,  John  Hans $6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 4  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Hans 3  00 

4th  Prem.,  E.  L.  Benedict,  Beloit,  Wis 2  00 
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Silver  King  (Wis.  No.  7). 

1st  Prem.,  John  Hans f6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  W.  Meekin 4  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 3  00 

4th  Prem.,  John  H.  Williams,  Waukesha,  Wis 2  00 

Wisconsin  No  8. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly,  Mineral  Point,  Wis f 6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs  John  Hans 4  00 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Hans 3  00 

4th  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 2  00 

Yellow  Flint. 

1st  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Scrhulte,  Wauwatosa,  Wis $6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Hans 4  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Hans 3  00 

4th  Prem.,  Casper  Olson 2  00 

White  Flint. 

Ist  Prem.,  John  Hans f 6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 4  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  H.  Pilgrim 3  00 

4th  Prem.,   Mrs.   John  Hans 2  00 

Sweet,  early. 

1st  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury,  Watertown,  Wis $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Clarence  J.  Ihrig,  Oshkosh,  Wis 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Casper  Olson 2  00 

Sweet,  late. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Hans $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte 3  00 

Srd  Prem.,  Casper  Olson 2  00 

Pop. 

I'^t  Prem.,  Casper  Olson $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte 2  00 

Any  other  variety. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Hans 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly •Digitized  by  Gi^Jbde 
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Vegetables. 

Turnip  Blood  Beets. 

1st  Prem.,  John   Grape. .' , . . , f'i  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Prank  Lindley 1  50 

3rd   Prem.,   Casper  Olson , 1  00 

Long  Blood  Beets. 

1st  Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer,   Wauwatosa,  Wis 112  00 

2iwi   Prem.,  Frank  J.   Lindley I  ^Q 

3rd  Prem.,  Casper  Olson 1  00 

U^d  >fan^ld6. 

Ut  Prem.,  John  Grape , t2  QQ 

2o4  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley I  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer , %  OQ 

Yellow  TanManJs. 

1st  Prem.,  John   Grape .• ..,-•• f3  00 

2p4  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley 1  5iD 

3rd   Prem.,   Henry  J.   Schulte JL  00 

Yellow  Onions. 

1st  Prem.,   John   Grape , , |2  00 

2o4  Prem,,  Frank  J.  Liftdley I  ^ 

Crd  Prem.,  John  Grape , %  ^ 

Red  Onions. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Gr^^e 1  50 

3rd   Prem.,   Henry   J.   SchnUt? 1  00 

White  Onions. 

1st   Prem.,   John   Grape $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer 1  00 

Drumhead  Cabbages. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.   L.  Benedict 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,   Horry  J.   Schulte .^  1  00 
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Hollander  Cabbages. 

iBt  Prem.,   Henry  J.   Schulte |2  00 

2nd  prem.,  John  Grape l  50 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  L.  Benedict 1  00 

Pointed  Cabbages. 

1st   Prem.,   brank  J.   Lindley J2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  M.  Kinney,  Wauwatosa,  Wis 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  E.   L.   Benedict 1  00 

Yellow  Carrots. 

1st  Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lii  dley 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  00 

White  Carrots. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Grape ^2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Casper  Olson 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte 1  00 

Oxhart  Carrots. 

1st  Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer ,...,...  |2  00 

204   Prem.,  Casper  Olson , ,...,...  1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  L.  Benedict 1  00 

Cauliflower. 

1st  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte |2  00 

2n4  Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer , 1  50 

3rd  Prem ,  John  Grape 1  00 

Celery. 

Ist   Prem.,  Casper   Olson |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  50 

3rd  Prem.    John  Grape 1  00 

Parsnips. 

tst  Prem.,  John  Grape |2  00 

2jMl  Prem.,  E.  L.  Benedict 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte 1  00 

Watermelons. 

Ist  Prem.,  Henry  J.   Schulte %t  00 

2jd4  Prem.,  Prank  J.  Lindley .^  1  fjOj 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Grape Piajtizedby  .LjOP^l^ 
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Muskmelons. 

1st  Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  OO 

Hubbard  Squashes. 

1st  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Casper  Olson 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  00 

Largest  Squash. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  00 

Largest  Pumpkin. 

1st  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer 1  00 

Tomatoes. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  L.  Benedict $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Lizzie   Mayer 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley 1  00 

Flat  Turnips. 

1st  Prem.,   John  Grape |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley 1  00 

Rutabagas. 

1st   Prem.,   Casper  Olson f  2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley 1  00 

Yellow  Pumpkins. 

1st  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 1  00 

Egg  Plants. 

1st  Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Grape Dt^trzed^yGoOgle 
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Cucumbers. 

1st  Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  M.  Kinney 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  00 


Peppers. 

1st  Prem.,   Casper  Olson $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  50 

Srd  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte 1  00 


POTATOES. 

Ohio  Family. 

1st  Prem.,  William  McMorran,  Fox  Lake,  Wis $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 1  00 


Rose  Family. 

1st  Prem.,  William  McMorran $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 1  00 


Hebron  Family. 

1st  Prem.,  William  McMorran $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 1  00 

Rural  Family. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  McMorran 2  00 

3Pd  Prem.,  Gust  Schreiber 1  00 

Burbank  Family. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  McMorran 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  P.  West 1  00 
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Potatoet^Parmers'  Class. 

World's  Pair. 

Ist  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Scliulte |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Casper  Olson 1  00 


Early  Ohio. 

Iftt  Prem.,  B.  L.  Benedict $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Srhulte 1  60 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  00 

Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2. 

l8t  Prem.,  E.  L.  Benedict |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte 1  50 

3rd    Prem  ,   Casper  Olson 1  00 


E}arly  Rose. 

1st  Prem.,  h  rank  J.  Lindley $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Gust  Schreiber 1  50 

3rd  Prem.  Henry  J.  Schulte 1  00 

Beauty  of  Hebron. 

Ist  Prem.,   Henry  J.   Schulte $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Casper  Olson 1  50 

Early  Michigan. 

1  st  Prom.,  Henry  J.  Schulte $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  J.   Lindley 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  00 

Burbank. 

Ist  Prem.,  Gust  Schreiber |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte 1  00 

Carmen  No.  3. 

Ist  Prem.,  John  Grape J2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte 1  50 

?r(i   Prem.,    Casper   Olson 1  QQ 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  L.  Benedict |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Gust  Schreiber 1  50 

3rd   Prem.,   Henry  J.   Schulle 1  00 


California  Russet. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Grape $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley 1  00 

White  Victor. 

1st  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley 1  r>0 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  00 

Voeneham. 

1st  Prem.,  Henry  J.  Schulte ^2  00 

2nd   Prem.,   Casper   Olson 1  GO 

3rd  Prem.,  John  Grape 1  00 

Any  other  variety. 

iRt  Prem.,   Henry  J.    Schulte |2  00 

2nd  Prem..  Gust  Schreiber 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Frank  J.   Lindley 1  00 

Show  of  Leaf  Tobacco. 

1st  Prem.,  Casper  Olson $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Gilbert  C.  Oscar,  Whitewater,  Wis 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,   Henry  J.   Schulte 2  00 

Show  of  Sugar  Beets. 

Ist  Prem.,  Gust  Schreiber $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  J.  Lindley 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Henry  J.   Schulte 2  00 
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BOYS'  CLASS. 

Corn. 

Yellow  Flint 

1st  Prem.,  Bennle  Hans,  Jefferson,  Wis |6  00 

2nd  Prera.    Frank  W.  Benedict,  Beloit,  Wis 4  00 

White  Dent; 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict |6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Bennie  Hans 4  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  Vaughn  West,  Ripon,  Wis 2  00 

Vellow  Flint 

Ist  Prem.,  Bennie  Hans : f 6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict 4  00 

White  Flint 

1st  Prem.,  Bennie  Hans |6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Jos.  Pilgrim,  Jr..  Milwaukee,  Wis 4  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.   Vaughn   West 2  00 

4th  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict 1  00 

Pop  Corn. 

Ist  Prem.,  Addison  F.  Love,  Waukesha,  Wis |6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict 4  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Bennie  Hans 2  00 

4th  Prem.,  Addison  F.  Ix)ve 1  00 


Vegetables. 

Turnip  Blood  Beets. 

1st  Prem.,  Clarence  J.  Ihrig,  Oshkosh,  Wis ^2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict 1  00 

Long  Blood  Beets. 
1st  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict |2  00 

Red  Mangolds. 

Ist  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict : $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Joseph   Pilgrim,  Jr .^..,,        100 
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Yellow  Tankards. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Bennie  Hans 1  00 

Yellow  Onions. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  Vaughn  West $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Joseph  Pilgrim,  Jr 1  00 

Red  Onions. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  Vaughn  West , $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict 1  00 

White  Onions. 

Ist  Prem.,  H.  Vaughn   West |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Joseph  Pilgrim,  Jr 1  00 

Drumhead  Cabbages. 
Ist  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict |2  00 

Pointed  Cabbages. 

1st  Prem.,  Henry  Twinem,  Wauwatosa,  Wis $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict 1  00 

Hollander  Cabbages. 

1st  Prem.,  Henry  Twinem $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict 1  00 

Yellow  Carrots. 

Ist  Prem.,   Joseph  Pilgrim,   Jr $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict 1  00 

White  Carrots. 

1st  Prem.,  Joseph  Benedict,  Jr $2  00 

2nd  Prem.   Frank  W.  Benedict 1  00 

Oxhart  Carrots. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Joseph  Pilgrim,  Jr 1  00 

Cauliflower. 

Ist  Prem.,  Henry  Twinem $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Joseph  Pilgrim,  Jr 1  00 

16— Ag. 
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Celery. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  ularence  J.  Ihrig 1  00 

Parsnips. 

Ist  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict 12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Addison  F.  Love 1  OD 

Watermelons. 
Ist  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict $2  00 

Muskmelons. 

1st  Prem.,  Joseph  Pilgrim,  Jr $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict 1  OO 

Hubbard  Squashes. 

1st  Prem.  Henry  Twlnem $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict 1  00 

Largest  Squash. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict 1  00 

Largest  Pumpkin. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  Twlnem 1  00 

Tomatoes. 

1st   Prem.,  Henry   Twlnem $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Joseph  Pilgrim 1  00 

Flat  Turnips. 

1st  Prem.,  Joseph  Pilgrim,  Jr $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  J.-Benedict 1  00 

Rutabagas. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  Twlnem 1  00 

Yellow  Pumpkins. 

Ist   Prem.,  Henry   Twlnem ,.      $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Clarence  J.  Ihrig 1  00 
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Egg  Plants. 

1st  Prem.,  Henry  Twlnem $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Joseph  Pilgrim,  Jr 1  BO 

Cucumbers. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  W.   Benedict |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Addison  P.  LK)ve , 1  00 

Peppers. 

1st  Prem.,  Henry  Twinem |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Henry  Twinem 1  00 


Potatoes. 

World's  Fair. 
1st  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict $2  00 

Early  Ohio. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict $2  00 

2na  Prem.,  Addison  F.  Love 1  00 

Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Joseph  Pilgrim,  Jr 1  00 

Early  Rose. 

1st  Prem.,  Prank  W.  Benedict |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Joseph  Pilgrim,  Jr 1  00 

Beauty  of  Hebron. 

1st  Prem.,  Joseph  Pilgrim,  Jr |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict 1  00 

Early  Michigan. 

1st  Preto.,  Frank  W.  Benedict $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Jos.  Pilgrim,  Jr 1  00 

Burbank. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Joseph  Pilgrim,  Jr 1  OO 
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White  victor. 

iBt  Prem.,  Prank  W.  Benedict $2  00 

i2nd  Prem.,  Addison  F.  Love 1  00 


Voeneham. 
Ist  Prem.,  Addison  F.  Love $2  00 


Carmen  No.  3. 
1st  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict |2  00 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

1st  Prem.,  Addison  F.  Love |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict 1  00 


Any  other  variety. 

•1st  Prem.,  Frank  W,   Benedict |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Joseph  Pilgrim,  Jr 1  00 


Best  exhibit  of  vegetables. 

1st  Prem.,  Frank  W.  Benedict $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Joseph  Pilgrim,  Jr 5  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Clarence  J.  Ihrig 3  00 


Burpee  Premium. 

Best  collection  of  vegetables  grown  from  Burpee's  seeds. 
1st  Prem.,  John  Grape,  Waukesha,  Wis |20  00 
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BEES  AND  HONEY. 


Judge. 
Frank  Wilcox,  Mauston,  Wis. 

Italian  Bees. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  D.  Ochsner,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  L.  Kleeber,  Reedsburg,  Wis 5  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  J.  Ocbsner,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis 3  00 

Camiolan  Bees. 

Ist  Prem.,  B.  D.  Ocbsner $8  06 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  J.  Ocbsner 5  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  H.  Putoam,  River  Falls,  Wis 3  00 

Wbite  Comb  Honey. 

1st  Prem.,  WilUam  B.  PrisJc^  Mineral  Point,  Wis |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  H.  Putnam 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  R.  Tbomas,  Nasbotab,  Wis 3  00 

Wbite  Extracted  Honey. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  L.  Kleeber $10  00 

2nd  PreuL,  Josepb  Volz,  Wauwatosa,  Wis 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  H.  Putnam 3  00 

Amber  Comb  Honey. 

1st  Prem.,  William  B.  Prisk |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Abbie  Prisk,  Mineral  Point,  Wis 5  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  J.  Ocbsner 3  00 

Amber  Extracted  Honey. 

Ist  Prem.,  E.  D.  Ocbsner |8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  L.  Kleeber 5  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  H.  Putnam 3  00 

Dark  Comb  Honey. 

1st  Prem.,  W.  H.  Putnam |6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  B.  Prisk 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  L.  Kleeber 2  00 
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Dark  Extracted  Honey. 

Ist  Prem.,  W.  H.  Putnam $6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  L.  Kleeber 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Abbie  Prlsk 2  00 

Display  Comb  Honey. 

Ist  Prem.,  William  B.  Prisk |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  E.  D.  Ociisner 12  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  L.   Kleeber 8  00 

Display  Extracted  Honey. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  L.  Kleeber |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  ti.  Prisk 12  00 

3rd  Prem.,  E.  D.  Ochsner 8  00 

Beeswax. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  J.  Ochsner |3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Abbie  Prisk 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  L.  Kleeber 1  00 


Maple  Syrup. 

Ist  Prem.,  F.  Imme,  Woodland,  Wis $3  00 

2nd   Prem.,  A.   L.   Kleeber 2  00 

8rd  Prem.,  J.  J.  Ochsner T  00 


Sorghum  Syrup. 

1st  Prem.,  E.  D.  Ochsner |3  00 

2nd   Prem.,  J.  J.   Ochsner 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey,  Baraboo,  Wis 1  00 
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COUNTY  EXHIBITS. 


Judge. 
L.  L.  Olds,  Clinton,  Wis. 
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HOBTIGULTUBE. 


FRUIT. 


Judge. 
L.  G.  Kellogg,  Rlpon,  Wis. 


Apples— Open  to  All. 

Display — 20  varieties. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm,  Ithaca,  Wis $12  OO 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Fox,  Baraboo,  Wis 8  OO 

3rd  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury,  Watertown,  Wis 6  OO 

Display — 10  varieties. 

Ist  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm $8  OO 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Fox 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 4  00 

4th  Prem.,  Toole  Bros.,  Baraboo,  Wis 2  00 

Display — 5  winter  varieties. 

Ist  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm. $6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 4  OO 

3rd  Prem.,  Toole  Bros 2  00 

Display — Seedlings. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm $6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 4  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 2  00 

Largest  apple. 

1st  Prem..  William  Fox $2  00 

2nd  Prem,,  Fremont  Lounsbury *  1  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Toole  Bros 50 
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Single  Plate. 

Alexander. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 76 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Anisim. 

let  Prem.,  Toole  Bros |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Fox 76 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Ben  Davis. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 76 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

^       Fall  Orange. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox |1  00 

Fameuse. 

Ist  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  N.  M.  Jewell  &  Son,  Mineral  Point,  Wis 76 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Qolden  Russet. 

1st  Prem.,  WiUiam  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 76 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Haas. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Hibernal. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Toole  Bros 1 50^ 

Lowland  Raspberry. 

Ist  Prem..  William  Fox $1  00 
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Longfield. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Pox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm : 75 

3rd  Prem.,  N.  M.  Jewell  &  Son 50 

Malinda. 

Ist  Prem.,  WiUiam  Fox $1  00 

Mcintosh. 

Ist  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

McMahan. 

1st  Prem.,  Toole  Bros $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury 50 

Newell. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Toole  Bros 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Northwestern  Greening. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Toole  Bros 50 

Northern  Spy. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Grape,  Waukesha,  Wis $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury 75 

Okabena. 

1st  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury $1  00 

Oldenburg. 

Ist  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

3rd  Prem..  N.  M.  Jewell  &  Son , 50 

» 

Patten  Greening. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 
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Perry  Russett. 

Ist  Prem.,  Toole  Bros , $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Grape 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury 50 

Pewaukee. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2Rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

Srd  Prem.,  BYemont  Lomisbury 60 

Plumb  Cider. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Repka  Malenka. 

Ist  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

Salome. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Grape 75 

Scott  Winter. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Toole  Bros 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

St.  Lawrence. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Talman  Sweet. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Toole  Bros 50 

Utter. 

1st  Prem.,  Willinam  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury 50 
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Walbridge. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm $1  OO 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 7& 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  EYuit  Farm 50- 

Wealthy. 

Ist  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00* 

2nd  Prem.,  Toole  Bros 7& 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  IVuit  Farm 50- 

Willow  Twig. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  "Fruit  Farm $1  00' 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury 50- 

Windsor. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm $1  00* 

2nd  Prem.,  William   Fox 76- 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50- 

Wolf  River. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm $1  0(^ 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Fox 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50- 

Maiden  Blush. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Grape $1  00^ 

2nd  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury 75 

Hubbardston. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Grape $1  Oa  . 

American  Blush. 

1st  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury $1  0(h 

Wagner. 

1st  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury $1  00^ 

Mann. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 76 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm * 5a 
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Qrimes  Qolden. 

1st  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury |1  00 

Jonathan. 

1st  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury $1  00 

Stark. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm $1  00 

^nd   Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit   Farm 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Seek  No  Farther. 

1st  Prem.,  Toole  Bros $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury 75 

Red  Astrachan. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm $1  00 

'  2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Yellow  Bell. Flower. 

1st  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury |1  00 

Tetofsky. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Sops  of  Wine. 

1st  Prem.,  BYemont  Lounsbury $1  00 

Lubsk  Queen. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 
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PLATE  OF  CRAB  APPLES. 

Hyslop. 

Ist  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Martha. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm $1  OO 

2nd  Prem.,  William  FOx 50 

Sweet  Russet. 

1st  Prem.,  Toole  Bros $100 

2nd  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury 50 

Transcendent. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm ^ $1  OO 

2nd  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury 50 

Whitney. 

1st   Prem.,   William   Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem..  N.  M.  Jewell  &  Son : 50 


Apples — Amateurs  Only. 

Display — 20-  varieties. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey.  Baraboo,  Wis $12  OO 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly,  Mineral  Point,  Wis 8  OO 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeflery,  Milwaukee,  Wis 6  OO 

4th  Prem.,  M.  V.  Sperbeck,  Oshkosh,  Wis 4  OO 

Display— 10  varletleB. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeflery * 6  OO 

Si'd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey 4  OO 

4th  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thrall.  Omro,  Wis 2  OO 

Display — 5  winter  varieties. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $6  OO 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 4  OO 

3rd  Premt.,  Geo.  Jeflery "    2  OO 
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Display— Seedlings. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeflery $6  00 

2nd  PrwiL,  A.  N.  Kelly 4  00 

3rd  Prem..  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thrall 2  00 

Largest  apple. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $2  00 

2nd  Prem..  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thrall 1  00 


Single  Plate. 

Alexander. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thrall $1  00 

Anisim. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey 50 

Milwaukee. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeflery $1  00 

Ben  Davis. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeflery 75 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 50 

Fall  Orange. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeflery 76 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thrall 50 

Fameuse. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 75 

3rd  Prem.,  M.  V.  Sperbeck 50 

Ctolden  Russet 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeflery 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Thrall 50 
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Haas. 

iBt  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly... 75 

3rd  Prem.,  M.  V.  SperbeCk ., 50 

Hibernal. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 75 

3rd  Prem.,  M.  V.  Sperbeck 50 

Longfield. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey 75 

3rd  Prem.,  M.  V.  Sperbeck 50 

Malinda. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

Mcintosh. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  M.  V.  Sperbeck 75 

McMaban. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  KeUy ; 75 

3rd  Prem.,  M.  V.  Sperbeck 50 

NewelL 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thrall 75 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly ,. 50 

Northwestern  Greening. 

1st  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  M.  V.  Sperbeck 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey 50 

Northern  Spy. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thrall $1  00 

Oldenburg. 

1st  Prem.,  M.  V.  Sperbeck $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thrall 50 
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Patten  Greening. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2n(i  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 75 

Perry  Russett. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 75 

Pewaukee. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 75 

8rd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 60 

Plumb  Cider. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 75 

Repka  Malenka. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey Jl  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 75 

Salome. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery |1  00 

Scott  Winter. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 75 

St.  Lawrence. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey %1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  M.  V.  Sperbeck 75 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 50 

Talman  Sweet. 

1st  Prein.,  Geo.  Jeffery |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  M.  V.   Sperbeck 7.^ 

3rd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 50 

Utter. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey %1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 75 

3rd  Prem.,  M.  V.  Sperbeck 50 

17— Ag. 
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Walbridge. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey |1  00 

2na  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 75 

Srd  Prem.,  M.  V.  Sperbeck 50 

Wealthy. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  M.  V.  Sperbeck 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thrall 50 

Willow  Twig. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery |1  00 

Windsor. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly. . . . ; 75 

3rd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 50 

Wolf  River. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 75 

3rd  Prem.,  M.  V.  Sperbeck 50 

Maiden  Blush. 

1st  Prem.,  A,  N.  Kelly |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 75 

Hubbardston. 
lit  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly $1  00 

Mann. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey ^1  00 

2nd  I*rem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 75 

Stark. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery $1  00 

Seek  No  Farther. 
1st   Frem.,   Geo.   Jeffery $1  00 

Red   Astrachan. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd.  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffrey 75 
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Yellow  Bell  Flower. 

1st  Prem.,  M.  V.  Sperbeck $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 75 

Tetofsky. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thrall $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  G^eo.  Jeffery 75 


Plate  of  Crab  Apples. 

Sweet  Brier. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  M.  V.  Sperbeck 60 


Hyslop. 

Ist  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey 50 

Martha. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey |1  00 

Sweet  Russet. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thrall 50 

Transcendent. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  M.  V.  Sperbeck 50 

Virginia. 
Ist  Prem.,  G^eo.  Jeffery $1  00 

'  Whitney. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 60 
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Sweepstakes. 

Best  and  largest  exhibit. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey 7  00 

3rd  Prem.,  William  Fox 5  00 

4th  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 3  00 

5tb  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly 2  00 


Pears. 

Collection. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery,   Milwaukee,  Wis |6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Grape,  Waukesha    Wis 4  00 


Single  Plate. 

Bartlett. 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Grape 50 

Clapp's  Favorite. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Grape Jl  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 50 

Clairglau. 
Ist   Prem.,   Geo.   Jeffery T $1  00 

Flemish  Beauty. 

Ist  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury,  Watertown,  Wis $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 50 

Howell. 
1st   Prem.,   Geo.   Jeffery $1  00 

Kieffer. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Grape $1  00 

2nd   Prem.,   Geo.    Jeffery 50 
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Lawrence. 

iBt  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Grape 50 

President  Drouard. 
iBt  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery $1  00 

Seckel. 

Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  John  Grape 50 

Sheldon. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Grape $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 50 

Anjon. 

Ist  Prem.,  John  Grape $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 50 

Duchess. 

1st  Prem.,  John  Grape |1  oo 

2nd  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury 50 

Tyson. 
iBt  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery |1  00 

Neilis. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery $1  00 


Plums. 

Collection  of  native  plums. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox,  Baraboo,  Wis $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey 6  00 

Collection  of  European  plums. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery $3  00 


Collection  of  Japanese  plums. 
Ist  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 
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Single  Plate. 

Db  Soto. 
1st  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury $1  00 

Forest  Garden. 
Ist  Prem.,  Toole  Bros.,  Baraboo,  Wis |1  00 

Lombard. 

Ist  Prem.,  A.  N.  Kelly $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeflery 75 

Moore's  Arctic. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeflery $1  00- 

Burbank. 

1st  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeflery 75 


Grapes — Professional  Growers. 

Display — 16  varieties. 

Ist  Prem.,  William  Fox,  Baraboo,  Wis 110  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm,  Ithaca,  Wis 0  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 4  00 

Display — 10  varieties. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox 56  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 4  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 2  00 

Display — 5  varieties. 

Ist  Prem.,  William  Fox $3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 1  00 


Canes. 


Brighton. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 
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Concord. 

Ist  Prem.,  William  Fox $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 1  00 

Delaware. 

1st  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 1  00 

Moore's  Diamond. 
1st  Prem.,  William   Fox $2  00 

Worden. 

Ist  Prem.,  William  Fox $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 1  00 


Single  Plate. 

Agawan. 

1st  Prem.,  W.illiam  Fox %1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm : 50 

Brighton. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Concord. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 60 

.     Campbell. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox %1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Delaware. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Green  Mountain. 
1st  Prem.,  William  Fox |1  00 
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Lady. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm BO 

Lady  Washington. 
1st  Prem.,  William  Fox |1  00 

Moore's  Early. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Moore's  Diamond. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

McPike. 
1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

Niagara. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Salem. 

1st  Prem.,  WUliam  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Worden. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Wilder. 
1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

Lindley. 

Ist  Prem.,  William  Fox |1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Rooklington. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 

Martha. 

1st  Prem.,  William  Fox $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 50 
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Grapes — Amateur  Growers. 

Display — 16  varieties. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey,  Baraboo,  Wis $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo,  Jeffery,  Milwaukee,  Wis 6  00 

Display — 10  varieties. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery r , .        4  00 

Display — 5   varieties. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery  ,^ 2  00 


Canes. 

Brighton. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury,  Watertown,  Wis 1  00 

Concord. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury 1  00 

Delaware. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $2  00 

Moore's  Diamond. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey |2  00 

2nd  Prem.   Fremont  Lounsbury ;        1  00 

Worden. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Fremont  Lounsbury 1  00 


Single  Plate. 

Agawan. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery /^  ^^^T^ 
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lat  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey %1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 50 

Concord. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey |1  00 

2nd   Prem.,   Geo.  Jeffery 50 

Campbell  £]arly. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 50 

Delaware. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey %1  00 

Green  Mountain. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

Moore's  Early. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey $1  00 

Moore's  Diamond. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey |1  00 

Salem. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey %1  00 

Worden. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey |1  00 

Wilder. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery %1  00 

Lindley. 

1st   Prem.,   Mrs.   Robert  Ramsey $100 

2nd,  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery 50 

Rocklington.  • 

1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery $1  00 

Martha. 
1st  Prem.,  Geo.  Jeffery $1  00 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


Judge. 
William  Toole,  Baraboo,  Wis. 


Professional  Florists. 

Collection  of  greenhouse  plajits. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop,  Wauwatosa,  Wis $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner,  Wauwatosa,  Wis 15  00 

Display  of  palms. 

1st  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alllster  Currie,  Milwaukee,  Wis 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop 5  00 

Display  of  ferns. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner 3  00 

Greenhouse  plants  in  bloom. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner 3  00 

Show  of  foliage  plants. 

Ist  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop $5  00 

Ist  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner 3  00 

Five  named  carnations. 
1st  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner $3  00 

Five  named  geraniums. 

Ist  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop $3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner 2  00 
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Cut  Flowers. 

Wild  Flowers. 

1st  Prem.,    H.  W.  Koerner,  Milwaukee,  Wis |5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop 3  OU 

3rd  Prem.,  AUister  Currie 2  00 

Hardy  Phlox. 

1st  Prem.,  Allister  Currie $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner *. 2  00 

Floral  design. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop •.       |5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner 3  00 

Basket  of  flowers. 

1st  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  M   Dunlop 3  00 

Cut  flowers. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop |5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  W.  Koerner 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner 2  00 

Pansies. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Allister  Currie 3  00 

Rosee. 

Ist  Prem.,  Allister  Currie $3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner 2  00 

Carnations. 
1st  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner $3  00 

Lilies. 

1st  Prem.,  Allister  Currie |3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Himkel's  Seed  Store,  Milwaukee.  Wis 2  00 

Dahlias. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  W.  Koerner $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner 2  00 
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Cannas. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop |3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner 2  00 

Asters. 

Ist  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  H.  W.  Koerner 2  00 

Gladiolus. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  W.  Koerner |5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  AUister  Currie 2  00 

Bouquet 

1st  Prem.,  H.  W.  Koerner |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop 1  00 

Hardy  Carnations. 

1st  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  W.  Koerner 1  00 

Golden  Glow. 

1st  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Allister  Currie 1  00 

Decorative  Grasses. 

1st  Prem.,  Allister  Currie |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop 1  00 

Snap  Dragons. 

1st  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Allister  Currie 1  00 

Larkspur. 

1st  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop 1  00 

Ctkxendula. 

Ist  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop |2  00 

Dianthus. 

1st  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop $2  00 
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Cosmos. 
1st  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop $2  00 

Coxcombs. 

1st  Prem.,  H.  W.  Koeraer |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Alex  Klokner 1  00 

Haxdy  Hydrangeas. 

Ist  Prem.,  Allister  Currle $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  J.  M.  Dunlop 1  00 


Amateur  Florists. 

Collection  of  greenhouse  plants. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Strong,  West  Allis,  Wis $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe,  Milwaukee,  Wis 15  00 

Display  of  ferns. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Strong $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe 3  00 

Greenhouse  plants  in  bloom. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe |5  00 

Show  of  Foliage  Plants. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner,  Milwaukee,  Wis 3  00 

Five  named  Geraniums. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe $3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner 2  00 


Cut  Flowers. 

Wild  flowers. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes,  Waupaca,  Wis $5  00 

2nd  Prom.,  Fremont  Lounsbury,  Watertown,  Wis 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Granger,  Calhoun,  Wis 2  00 
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Hardy  Phlox. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis |5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  F.  Pilgrim,  Wauwatosa,  Wis 2  00 

Floral  Design. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner 3  00 

Basket  of  flowers.  , 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner. 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe 2  00 

Cut  flowers. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  F.  Pilgrim 2  00 

Pansles. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Elizabeth  O.  Morgan,  Milwaukee,  Wis 2  00 

Roses. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.   L.   W.   Barnes $3  00 

Carnations. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes $3  00 

Lilies. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.   W.  Barnes |3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  F.  Pilgrim 2  00 

Dahlias. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner 2  00 

Cannas. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Dowes |3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  W.  F.  Pilgrim 2  00 
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Asters. 

let  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  W.  F.  Pilgrim 2  00 

Grladiolus. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes |5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Radtke,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis 3  00 

Bouquet. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Bames |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner I  00 

Hardy  uamations. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes |2  00 

Golden  Glow. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner 1  00 

Decorative  Grasses. 

1st  Prem.,  Fremont  I^unsbury |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes 1  00 

Snap  Dragons. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes $2  00 

Lrarkspur. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Bames $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe 100 

Calendula. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes |2  00 

Dianthus. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes |2  00 

Cosmos. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Radtke |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes 1  00 

Coxcombs. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Bames |2  00 

Hardy  Hydrangeas. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes 1  00 
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DAIRY  DEPASTMENT. 


BUTTER. 


Judges. 
Math.  Michels,  Madison,  Wis. 
M.  H.  Meyer,  Madison,  Wis. 
Thos.  Cornelinson,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Scores  of  Prize  Winners. 

Creamery  Butter. 
20  lb.  tubs. 

i~  '      ■     ■    ' 

,  Score. 

O.  R.  McCormick,  Bancroft Highest  score  98 

A.  E.  Woodstock,  Janesville 97.75 

L.  P.  Holgerson,  Troy  Center 97 .  50 

A.  H.  Wilcox,  Bloomer 97 

H.  Boerschlnger,  De  Pere 96.25 

A.  N.  Yates,  Pond  du  Lac 95 .66 

C.  W.  Judkins,  Neenah 95.58 

T.  J.. Warner,  Rosholt 95.58 

A.  J.  Koehn,  Ellenboro 95 .16 

Aug.  M.  Heln,  Waukeshai 95 .  16 

P.  E.  Snyder,  Whitewater 95 

Herman  C.  Raven,  Bloomer 95 

A.  J.  Roycroft,  Chippewa  Palls 95 

Eilmer  Palmer,  Clear  Lake 95 

Lauritz  Olson,  West  De  Pere 95 

P.  W.  Bartlett,  Rome 95 

R.  L.  Adams,  Dousman 95 

A.  O.  Schundel,  St.  Clair,  Minn 94.83 

B.  G.  Soltwedel,  Richland  Center 94.66 

D.  Owen,  Center 94 .  66 

P.  E.  McCormick,  Almond 94 .  66 

Thomas  O'Neill,  Waukesha 94.50 

J.  Mortensen,  Camp  Dougals 94 .  50 

A.  A.  Mueller,  Ixonia 94.50 

P.  J.  Peind,  Jefferson 94.50 

Martin  Bngbretsen,    Scandinavia 94. 36        2  00 
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won. 
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Creamery  Prints. 

L.  P.  Holgerson,  Troy  Center Highest  score  95.83  $15  00 

J.  F.  Dabareiner,  Jefferson 95 .  33  12  00 

J.  E.  Boettcher,  Janesville 95. 16  8  50 

Helendale  Farms,    Athens 95.16  8  50 

Laurftz  Olson,  West  De  Pere. 95  4  00 

Alice  M.  Crooksley,  East  Troy 94. 66  2  00 

Dairy  Paok^ages. 

Amount 

Score,  won. 

Youman's  Farms,  Neillsville Highest  score  94.10  $20  00 

F.  J.  Lindley,  Fox  Lake 94.08  18  00 

Philip  Becker,  Rubertus 93.83  12  00 

H.  A.  Main,  Fort  Atkinson 93.66  10  00 

Irene  Curtis,  Poynette 93.16  7  00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  McRostie,  Owatonne,  Minn 93.16  7  00 

Mrs.  William  Sweeney,  Beaver  Dam 93  4  00 

H.  DuseJ',  Beaver  Dam 92.83  2  00 

Dairy  Prints. 

H.  A.  Main,  Fort  Atkinson Highest  score  94.16  $8  00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Lehman,  Neosho 93.66  6  00 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Curtis,  Poynette 93.16  4  00 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Staples,  Coloma 93  2  00 
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CHEESE. 


Judges. 
American  Cheese. 
R.  A.  Horton,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
J.  W.  Moore,  Madison,  Wis. 
J.  D.  Cannon,  New  I-iondon,  Wis. 

Foreign  Clieese. 
Wm.  F.  J.  Landwehr,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Fred  Marty,  Monroe,  Wis. 

Cheddars. 

Amount 

Score,  won. 

Math.  Meyer,  New  Holsteln Highest  score  96 ;  33  |20  00 

John  Vogt,  Fremont 96  15  00 

P.  H.  Casper,  Welcome 95.58  12  00 

O.  A.  Kielsmeier,  Manitowoc 95 .  25  10  00 

J.  G.  Kennedy,  Metz 94.16  7  00 

R.  Nauman,  Two  Rivers 92.75  5  00 

W.  A.  Koehler,  West  Bloomfleld 92.16  4  00 

Flats  and  Daisies. 

A.  L.  Bennett,  Clintonville Highest  score  97.83  |50  00 

R.  Ganschow,  Bonduel 97.16  43  50 

H.  W.  Priebe,  Kewaunee 97.16  43  50 

Jacob  Baehler,  Seymour 97. 08  40  00 

John  Vogt,  Fremont 96 .83  36  50 

Bdw.  Wunsch,  Haven 96.83  36  50 

J.  A.  Van  Epps,  Fremont 96.41  32  00 

R.  Conrad,  Haven 96.33  30  00 

G.  W.  Bean,  Green  Bay 96.25  23  75 

Fred  Bauer,  Chilton 96.25  23  75 

P.  E.  Cranston,  Soldiers  Grove 96.25  23  75 

J.  L.  Zehren,  Marion 96.25  23  75 

L.  J.  Blanck,  Kewaunee 96.16  15  33 

A.  F.  Peterson,  Appleton 96 .  16  15  33 

A.  J.  Schulte,  Hilbert 96.16  15  33 
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Oscar  Kramer,  La  Crosse 96  9  00 

Louis  Novatney,  Grimms 96  9  00 

O.  A.  Kielsmeier,  Manitowoc 95.91  6  00 

E.  V.  Sigglekow,  Cleveland 95.83  4  00 

John  Hoeppner,  Marion 95.75  2  00 

Young  America  and  Long  Horn. 

William  C.  Lindlow,  Plymouth Highest  score  97.08  $30  00 

O.  A.  Kielsmeier,  Manitowoc 96.83  23  50 

Ed  Wunsch,  Haven 96.83  23  50 

R.  Conrad,  Haven 96.66  20  00 

M.  G.  Douma,  Cleveland 96.41  16  50 

Otto  Freund,   Hilbert 96.41  16  50 

Ernest  Ball,  Sheboygan 95  10  00 

Martin  Rohde,  Sr.,  Timothy 95  10  00 

T.  W.  Schreiber,  Kiel 95  10  00 

Ed  Maedke,  Stanley 93.83  6  00 

J.  J.  Stacker,  Dale 93.66  4  00 

H.  Verhulst,  Oostburg 93.16  2  00 

Print  Cheese. 

M.  J.  Wagner,  Osseo Highest  score  94.91  $10  00 

William  Sohrweide,    Chilton 94.08  7  00 

Oscar  Knudsen,  Montfort 94  5  00 

Leo  Geimer,  Mishicott 93.66  3  00 

Brick  Cheese. 

Aug.  F.  Westphal,  Neosho Highest  score  99 .  25  $25  00 

Arnold  Aebi,  Greenwood 99  20  00 

R.  Ganschow,  Bonduel 98 .75  18  00 

Frank  Spars,  Hartford 98.50  16  00 

Chris  Bigler,  Clayton 98  13  00 

Albert  Heusser,   Monroe 98  13  00 

Stauffacher  &  Roth,  Monroe 97.25  10  00 

B.  R.  Ebert,  Juneau 96.50  6  00 

Louis  Hasse,  Oak  Grove 96.50  6  00 

William  Sieger,  Chaseburg 96.50  6  00 

Bmil  L.  Roll,  Kekoskee 95.50  2  00 

Swiss  Chioese. 

Jacob  Marty,  Broadhead Highest  score  99 .  25  $30  00 

John  Wehniger,  Woodford 99  25  00 

Herman  Schoepfer,  Hollandale 07.75  20  00 
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Stauffacher  &  Roth,  Monroe 97 .  50  15  00 

Sam  Erb,  Mt.  Horeb 96.50  10  00 

John  H.  Elmer  &  Son,  Monroe 96  3  50 

Gtotfried  Vogel,  Mt.  Horeb 96  3  50 

Lrimburger. 

John  H.  Elmer  &  Son,  Monroe Highest  score  96.50  |20  00 

Jacob  senn,  Belleville 96  15  00 

Stauffacher  &  Roth,  Monroe 93  12  00 

John  Altman,  Mineral  Point 92.50  10  00 


AST. 

Judge. 
Louis  Mayer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

OIL  PAINTINGS. 

Portrait  or  Figure. 

l8t  Prem.,  Francesco  Spicuzza,  Milwaukee,  Wis $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pierre  Rotier,  Milwaukee,  Wis 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Ruth  R.  Shults,  Milwaukee,  Wis 5  00 

Animal. 
2nd  Prem.,  Pierre  Rotier |10  00 

Landscape  or  Marine. 

Ist  Prem.,  Rudolph,  Graffenius,  Milwaukee,  Wis |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Francesco  Spicuzza 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Tom  Busalachi,  Milwaukee,  Wis 5  00 

Still  Life. 

1st  Prem.,  Pierre  Rotier $1.5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  H.  R.  Swartliout,  Milwaukee,  Wis 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Ina  Lean,  Milwaukee,  Wis 5  00 
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Water  Color  or  Pastel. 

Portrait  or  Figure. 
1st  Prem.,  Francesco  Spicuzza $10  00 

AnimaL 
8rd  Prem.,  Pierre  Rotler 4  00 

Landscape  or  Marine. 

1st  Prem.,  Francesco  Spicuzza $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pierre  Rotier 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Tom  Busalachi 4  00 

Still  Life. 

1st  Prem.,  Ruth  R.  Shults |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Francesco  Spicuzza 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Fred  Hickman,  Milwaukee,  Wis 4  00 


Drawings. 

Portrait  or  Figure. 

1st  Prem.,  Francesco  Spicuzza |5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Fred  Hickman 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Franklin  Lyons,  Milwaukee,  Wis 2  00 

Landscape. 
1st  Prem.,  Francesco  Spicuzza |5  00 

Still  Life  or  Cast. 

Ist  Prem.,  Fred  Hickman |5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Clarence  H.  Boettcher,  Milwaukee,  Wis 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Ruth  R.  Shults 2  00 


Sculpture. 

Bas  Relief  (Copied). 

1st  Prem.,  Ruth  R.  Shults |5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Anthony  Spalthoff,  Milwaukee,  Wis .^^..        2  00 
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Copies— 4a  Oil. 

Portrait  or  Figure. 

1st  Prem.,  Marjorie  Falbe,  Wauwatosa,  Wis |5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Anthony  Spalthoff 3  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Carl  Roalenz,  Milwaukee,  Wis 2  00 

Animal. 
2nd  Prem.,  Marjorie  Falbe |3  00 

Landscape  or  Marine. 

Ist  Prem.,  George  Diesch,  Milwaukee,  Wis $5  00 

2nd  Prem.,   Marjorie  Falbe : 3  00 

Copies — Water  Color. 
1st  Prem.,  Arth,ur  Georg,  Milwaukee,  Wis |3  00 

Copies^ — Pastel. 
1st  Prem.,  Helen  McArthur,  Milwaukee,  Wis $3  00 

Crayon  or  Charcoal  Drawing. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner,  Milwaukee,  Wis |3  00 

Lead  Pencil  Drawing. 
Ist  Prem.,  Franklin  Lyons |3  00 

Pen  and  Ink  Drawing. 
1st  Prem.,  Mabel  E.  Austin,  Milwaukee,  Wis |3  00 


Photographs. 

Collection. 

Ist  Prem.,  J.  H.  Field,  Berlin,  Wis |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Nick  Bruehl,  Sherwood,  Wis 5  00 


Arts  and  Crafts. 

Collection  of  designs. 

1st  Prem.,  Fred  Hickman |15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ruth  R.  Shults 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Alta  L.  White,  Kenosha,  Wis 
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Wood-carving — original. 

1st  Prem.,  Anthony  Spalthoff |5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ruth  R.  Shults 3  00 

Leather  Work. 
Ist  Prem.,  Ruth  R.  Shults |5  00 

Needle  Work — original. 

1st  Prem.,  Lydia  Munn,  Pewaukee,  Wis |5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Edna  L.  Stoppciibach,  Milwaukee,Wis 3  00 


China  Painting. 

Collection  30  pieces. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Kynaston,  Milwaukee,  Wis... $25  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Pierce,  Milwaukee,  Wis 15  00 

Collection  10  to  20  piects. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  P.  M..  Kynaston $20  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cutler,  Milwaukee,  Wis 12  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Pierce 8  00 

Set— 6  to  10  pieces. 

1st  Prem.,  Lucil©  Cooke,  Milwaukee,  Wis $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Kynaston 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Maude  Bausenwein,  Milwaukee,  Wis 6  00 

Set — 3  to  6  pieces. 

1st   Prem.,   Lucile    Cooke $12  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cutler 8  00 

3rd   Prem.,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Kynaston 6  00 

Set — 2  pieces. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cutler $8  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Lucile  Cooke 5  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Adele  Chase,   Milwaukee,  Wis 2  00 

Single  bowl. 

1st  Prem.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cutler $15  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Kynaston 10  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Pierce 5  00 
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Single  vase. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Haskell,  Milwaukee,  Wis $10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Kynaston 6  00 

3rd  PreoL,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cutler 4  00 

Single  plaque  or  platter. 

Ist  PrenL,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Kynaston |10  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cutler 6  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Lucile  Cooke 4  00 

Single  specimen. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Kynaston ; $6  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Guy  Lindow,  Milwaukee,  Wis 4  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cutler 2  00 


Miniature  Painting. 

Portrait  or  figure  on  porcelain  or  ivory. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Lucile  Cooke |5  00 

•                        Portrait  or  figure  on  canvas  or  paper. 
1st  Prem,,  Anthony  Spalthoif $5  00 


WOMAN'S  WORK. 


NEEDLE  WORK  DIVISION. 

Judge. 
Miss  Dora  Bunteschu,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Drawn  Work. 

Table  cloth  and  napkins. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Fischer,  Jefferson,  Wis    $3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Lydia  Walther,  Jefferson,  Wis 2  00 
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Lrunch  doth. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel,  Jefferson,  Wis $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Fischer 1  00 

Sideboard  cover. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Fischer $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel 1  00 

Carving  cloth. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  O.  Rich;ter,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Centerpiece. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Hy.  Fischer |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Lydia  Munn,  Pewaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Six  doilies. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Lydia  Walther |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Fischer 1  00 

Three  handkerchiefs. 

1st  Prem.,  Augusta  L.  Wemich^  Pe  B\)rest,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel 1  00 

Sheet  and  pillow  cases. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Fischer |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel 1  00 

Pair  towels. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Fischer 1  00 

Shirt  waist. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Fischer $1  00 

Sofa  pillow,  complete. 

1st  Prem.,  Lydia  Munn $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel 1  00 

Collection  of  drawn  work. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Fischer |5  00 

2nd   Prem.,  Mrs.  John   Stengel 3  00 
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Embroidery. 

Pair  pillow  cases. 

1st  Prem.,  Mathilde  Kortebein,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Martin  Dreyfus,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Pair  towels. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Edna  M.  Simonton,  La  Crosse,  Wis 1  00 

Six  napkins. 

Ist  Prem.,  Edna  M.  Simonton |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel 1  00 

Lunch  cloth,  in  white. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  Kingsbury,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Edna  M.  Simonton 1  00 

Lunch  cloth,  in  tints. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  M.  Peacock,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Cenerpiece,  in  white. 

1st  Prem.,  Meta  L.  Baker,  Peoria,  111 $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel 1  00 

Centerpiece,  in  tints. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talbutt,  Lexington,  Ky $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Elizabeth  Jones,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Sideboard  cover. 

1st  Prem.,  Meta  L.  Baker $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel 1  00 

Carving  cloth- 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  Jones,  Delavan,  Wis |1  00 

Six  plate  doilies. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Martin  Dreyfus $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Wendland,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Three  handkerchiefs. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Martin  Dreyfus 
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Collar  and  cuffs. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs  Martin  Dreyfus |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Meta  L.  Baker 1  00 

Corset  cover. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  John   Stengel $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Edna  M.  Simon  ton 1  00 

Table  cover  in  cross  stitch. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Brewer,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Brewer 1  00 

Kloster  tapestry. 
No  first, 
^nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  N.  Sahlin,  Milwaukee,  Wis |1  00 


Mt.  Mellick  Embroidery. 

Centerpiece. 

1st  Prem..  Mrs.  E.  F.  Wild,  Milwaukee,  Wis $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Augusta  H  Wernich 1  00 

Liunch  cloth. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Augusta  H.  Wernich |1  00 

Six  plate  doilies. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  Kingsbury |1  00 


English  Eyelet  Embroidery. 

Dress. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Chapman,  Milwaukee,  Wis |3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Martin  Dreyfus 1  00 

Shirt  waist. 

1st  Prem.,  Caroline  Schmasow,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,   Mrs.   Martin  Dreyfus 1  00 
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Centerpiece. 

l8t  Prem.,  Mrs.  Martin  Dreyfus $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Wild 1  00 

Lunclk  cloth. 
No  first, 
2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  P.  T.  Chapman |1  00 

Sofa  pillow,  complete. 
No.  first 
2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Chapman |1  00 


Hardanger  Embroidery. 

Shirt  waist. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Martin  Dreyfus * |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Giles  Hibbard,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis 1  00 

Centerpiece. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  Martin  Dreyfus $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Edna  M.  Simon  ton 1  00 

Lunch  cloth. 

1st  Prem.,  Elizabeth  Jones |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Anna  Meister,  Jefferson,  Wis 1  00 

Dresser  scarf. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Anna  Meister $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W   E.  Langenberg,  Stevens  Point,  Wis 1  00 

Commode  scarf. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Martin  Dreyfus $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Langenberg 1  00 

Two  or  more  doilies. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Martin  Dreyfus $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Martin  Dreyfus 1  00 

Sofa  pillow,  complete. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  Kingsbury $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Martin  Dreyfus 1  00 
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Coronation  Braid. 

Centerpiece. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Langenberg |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mattie  Hall,  Lexington,  Ky 1  00 


Wallachian  Embroidery. 

Lunch  cloth. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Chapman |1  00 


Spachtei  Embroidery. 

Centerpiece. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talbutt |1  00 


Biedermeier  Embroidery. 

Tea  cloth. 
No  first 
2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Langenberg |1  OO 

Sofa  pillow,  complete. 
No  first 
2nd  Prem.,  Meta  L.  Baker |1  oo 


Roman  Embroidery. 

Centerpiece. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel |1  00 

Sideboard  cover. 
No  first 
2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Fischer |1  00 
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Shadow  Embroidery. 

Apron. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Langenberg 1  00 

Corset  cover. 

iBt  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Wendland 1  00 

Shirt  waist. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Langenberg |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  Jones 1  00 

Sofa  pillow,  complete. 

1st  Prem.,  Edna  M.  Slmonton |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel 1  00 


Miscellaneous. 

Embroidered  pillow,  in  tints. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  Jones |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Caroline  Schmasow 1  00 

Bulgarian  pillow,  complete. 

1st  Prem.,  Caroline  Schmasow $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Edna  M.  Simonton 1  00 

College  or  Athletic  pillow,  complete. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Edna  M.  Slmonton |1  00 

Poster  pillow,  complete. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Wendland $1  00 

Cross  stitch  pillow,  complete. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Mattle  Hall $1  OO 
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Baby  pillow,  complete. 

1st  Prem.,  Mra.  John   Stengel |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner 1  00 

Lace. 

Point  lace  collar. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Fischer |2  00 

2nd  Prem..  Louise  E.  Wemich,  De  Forest,  Wis 1  00 

Six  honiton  doilies. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Morton  Casperson,Wauwatosa,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  Kingsbury 1  00 

Two  point  lace  handkerchiefs. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  Kingsbury $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Caroline  Schmasow 1  00 

Two  handkerchiefs,  one  flemish  braid,  one  honiton. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Wendland $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  O.  Richter 1  00 


Batten  burg. 

Centerpiece. 

1st  Prem.,  Caroline  Schmasow $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Morton  Casperson 1  00 

Lunch  cloth. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Edna  L.  Stoppenbach,  Milwaukee,  Wis |1  00 

Dresser  scarf. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Caroline  Schmasow |1  00 

Bolero  Jacket. 

Ist  Prem.,  EJdna  L.  Stoppenbach |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  O.  Richter 1  qO 

Curtains. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  O.  Richter |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  Lassa,  Milwaukee,  Wis i  aa 
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Honiton. 

Collar. 
No  first. 
2iid  Prem.,  Mrs.  Anna  Melster |1  00 

Centerpiece. 
No  first 
2nd  Pretn.,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Langenberg $1  00 


Tatting. 

Collar. 

lat  Prem.,  Mrs.  Martin  Dreyfus $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner 1  00 

Handkerchief. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Brandel,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Louise  B.  Wernich 1  00 

Two  dollies. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Lydla  Walther $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  Jones 1  00 

Cluny  lace  collar  and  cuffs. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner 1  00 

Child's  bcnnet. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  O.  Rlchter |1  00 

Collection  six  hand  made  handkerchiefs. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel. |3  OO 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Martin  Dreyfus 1  00 


Knitting. 

Shawl. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Amelia  M.  Price,  Milwaukee,  Wis $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mattle  Hall AyOO       i 
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Fascinator. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  O.  Rlchter $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Martin  Dreyfus 1  00 

Baby's  socks  or  shoes. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Corwith,  Reedsburg,  Wis $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Meta  L.  Baker 1  00 

Fancy  hood  or  cap. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner |2  00 

2nd   Prem.,  Edna  M.   Simon  ton 1  00 

Silk  mittens. 

1st  Prem.,  Mattie    Hall $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Louise  E.  Wemich 1  00 

Wool  mittenB. 

1st  Prem.,  Mattie  Hall |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel 1  oo 

Wool  gloves. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Corwith |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  O.  Richter 1  00 

Stockings,  wool. 

1st  Prem.,  Mattie  Hall |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Lee,  Baraboo,  Wis i  00 

Socks,  wool. 

1st  Prem.,  Mattie  Hall |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  Kingsbury 1  00 

Leggings,  wool. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  O.   Rlchter |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  Yahnke,  Waukesha,  Wis i  oO 

Slippers  or  shoes. 

1st  Prem.,  Mattie  Hall '_       |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Corwith X  00 

Child's  skirt. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Fischer |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner 1  00 
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Lady's  sWrt. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  O.  Richter |2  00 

Lady's  sweater. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  O.  Richter |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Lee 1  00 

Counterpane. 

1st  Prem.,  Mattie  Hall $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Fry,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Lounge  or  carriage  robe. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Fischer |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mattie  Hall 1  00 


Crochet. 

Shawl. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Wendland $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe 1  00 

Fascinator. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  O.  Richter 1  00 

Baby's  sack. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  O  Richter $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Corwith 1  OU 

Baby's  socks  or  shoes. 

1st  Prem.,  Mattie  Hall $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  O.  Richter 1  00 

Child's  bonnet. 

1st  Prem.,  Meta  L.  Baker |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Corwith 1  00 

Child's  skirt. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  O.  Richter. $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe 1  QO 
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Lrady'8  skirt. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Brewer $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mattie  Hall 1  00 

Irisli  crochet  lace  and  Insertion. 
No  first 
2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner |1  00 

Slippers  or  shoes. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  O.  Richter |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mattie  Hall 1  00 

Counterpane. 

1st  Prem.,  MatUe  HaU $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Lantz,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Lounge  or  carriage  robe. 

1st  Prem,,  Mattie  Hall |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Caroline  Schmasow 1  00 


Domestic  Manufacture. 

Fancy  purse. 

1st  Prem.,  Edna  M.  Simonton $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Augusta  H.  Wemich 1  00 

Collar  case. 
No  first 
2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talbut |1  00 

Necktie  case. 

Ist  Prem.,  Meta  L.  Baker |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  Kingsbury 1  00 

Glove  case. 

1st  Prem.,  Mattie  Hall |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talbut 1  00 

Handkerchief  case. 

1st  Prem.,  Mattie  Hall $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  Kingsbury i^v^^il^ 
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Pin  cusMon. 

iBt  Prem.,  Edna  M.  Simonton |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  Jones 1  00 

Traveling  bag. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner |1  00 

Sliopping  bag. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe |2  00 

2nd  Prent,  Edna  M.  Simonton 1  00 

Stocking  bag. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Caroline  Schmasow 1  00 

Laundry  bag. 

Ist  Prem.,  Edna  L.  Stoppenbacb |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner 1  00 

Mantel  or  piano  scarf. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Brewer |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  P.  T.  Chapman 1  00 

Fancy  apron. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Fry |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Brewer 1  00 

Child's  apron. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  Henry  Fischer %2  Oj 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner 1  00 

Child's  dress. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel 1  00 

Kitchen  apron,  most  practical. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  g.  W.  Poppe |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Meta  L.  Baker 1  00 

Patched  mending. 

1st  Prem.,  Augusta  H.  Wemich |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Edna  L.  Stoppenbach 1  00 
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Daraed  mending. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Giles  Hibbard |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Edna  L.  Stoppenbach 1  00 

Pieced  quilt,  quilted. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Brandel |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Amelia  M.  Price 1  00 

Log  cabin  quilt,  silk. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Katherine  Salentine,  Milwaukee,  Wis |1  00 

Log  cabin  quilt,  wool. 

1st  Prem.,  Caroline  Scbmasow |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Edna  L.  Stoppenbach 1  00 

Silk  puff  or  fancy  quilt. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Salome  Battles,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Kate  Burns,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Hand  drawn  rug. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes,  Waupaca,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  Jones 1  00 

Braided  rug. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  Yahnke |2  00 

No  second. 

Three  or  more  yards,  rag  carpet. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  C.  €^.  Lee |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Stengel 1  00 


CULINARY  DIVISION. 

Domestic  Science. 

EiXbibit  of  cookery  from  Public  School. 
Ist  Prem.,  8th  Dist.    School,    No.    '3,    Milwaukee,    Wis.,  Miss 

Anna  Helberg |15  00 
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Pantry  Stores. 

White  bread. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Rihs,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Boston  brown  bread. 

1st  Prem.,  Edna  L.  Stoppenbach |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Robert  Ramsey,  Baraboo,  Wis 1  00 

Rye  bread. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  Yalinke 1  00 

Graham  bread. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Waukesha  Industrial  School,  Waukesha,  Wis 1  00 

Nut  bread. 

1st  Prem.,  Agnes  White,  Brookfield,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Schmitt,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Whole  wheat  bread. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Schmitt 1  00 

.     Light  rolls. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  Yahnke |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Taylor 1  00 

Baking  powder  biscuits. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Douville,  West  Allis,  Wis $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Schmitt 1  00 

Raised  doughnuts. 

1st  Prem.,  Agnes  White |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Grace  Otjen,  Milwaukee.  Wis 1  00 

Baking  powder  doughnuts. 

1st  Prem      trs.  A.  R.  Radtke,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Wright,  West  AUis,  Wis 1  00 
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Loaf  Cakes. 

Dark  fruit. 

1st  Prem-,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Douville |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mary  Schulte,  Wauwatosa,  Wis 1  00 

WWte  fruit. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Radtke |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Granger,  Calhoun,  Wis 1  00 

Devils  food. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Radtke |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Taylor 1  00 

Angel  food. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Wendland |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Caroline  Schmasow 1  00 

Sunshine  cake. 

1st   Prem.,  Mrs.   Martin   Dreyfus $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Schmitt 1  00 

Nut  cake. 

1st  Prem.,  Agnes  White |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Hans,  Jefferson,  Wis 1  00 

Date  cake. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.   R.  Radtke .• |2  00 

Federal  cake. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Giles  Hibbard |2  00 

Pork  cake. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Schmitt |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes T        1  00 


Layer  Cakes. 

Ribbon  cake. 

1st  Prem.,  Ida  E.  Ebjel,  Waukesha,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Schmitt 1  00 
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Chocolate  cake. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Wright |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Douville 1  00 

Cocoanut  cake. 

1st  Prem.,  Ida  E.  Ebel |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Agnes  White 1  00 

Orange  cake. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  Yahnke %2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Granger 1  00 

Pig  cake. 

1st  Prem.,  Ida  E.  Ebel |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mary  Schulte 1  00 

Layer  cake  with  nut  filling. 

1st  Prem.,  Ida  B.  Ebel ?2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Agnes  White 1  00 


Cookies. 

White  cookies. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Taylor |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Edna  L.  Stoppenbach 1  00 

Dark  cookies. 

1st  Prem.,  Caroline  Schmasow |a  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Agnes  White 1  00 

Oatmeal  cooldes. 

Ist  Prem.,  Edna  L.  Stoppenbach |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes 1  00 

Rock  cookies. 

1st  Prem.,  Agnes  White |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes 1  00 


,  Pies. 

Apple. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  Yahnke ?2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Wendland 1  OO    , 
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Mince. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  Yalmke ?2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Agnes  White 1  00 

Pumpkin. 

1st  Prem.,  Mary  Schulte |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Douville 1  00 


Miscellaneous. 

Tarts. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  LeFeber,  West  Allls,  Wis ?2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ekina  L».  Stoppenbach 1  00 

Baked  beans. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner ?2  00 

2nd  Prem.,   Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes 1  00 

Saratoga  chips. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Schmitt ?2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Caroline  Schmasow 1  00 

Homemade  candy,  assorted. 
1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Giles  Hibbard ?3  00 


Canned  Fruit. 

Peaches — plain  syrup. 

1st  Prem.  Mrs.  L.  Yahnke |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Agnes  White 1  00 

Peaches — brandied. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Weissenbom 1  00 

Native  plums. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  Yahnke 1  00 
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Green  gages. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Schmitt |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Welssenborn 1  00 

Currants. 

Ist  Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer,  Wauwatosa,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Granger 1  00 

Grapes. 

1st  Prem.,  Agnes  WMte |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes 1  00 

Pears. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Granger |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes 1  00 

Cherries. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Hans .^  $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes 1  00 

Pineapples. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Weissenbom $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  Yahnke 1  00 

Tomatoes. 

1st  Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe 1  00 

Gooseberries. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Schmitt 1  00 

Strawberries. 

Ist   Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Radtke 1  00 

Blackberries. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe 1  00 

Red  raspberries. 

Ist  Prent,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner f 2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe 1  00 
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Black  raspberries. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  Yahnke 1  00 


Jelly. 

Crab  apple. 

1st  Prem.,  Agnes  White %2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes 1  00 

Native  plum. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  C  Schmltt 1  00 

Currant. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Sheldon,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Louise  E.  Wernich 1  00 

Grape. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes 1  00 

Wild  crab  apple. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  Yahnke |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner 1  00 

Quince. 

1st  Prent,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  Yahnke 1  00 

Red  raspberry. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Radtke |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes 1  00 


Jam. 


Strawberry. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner 1  00 
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Raspberry. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Sciunltt |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer 1  00 

Blax5kberry. 

iBt  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe $2  00 

Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner 1  00 


Gooseberry. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes |2  00 

2nd  PrtDi.,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Granger 1  00 

Native  plum. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe , 1  00 

PeaclL 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Granger |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer 1  00 

Apple  butter. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Radtke $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner 1  00 

Preserved  tomatoes. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Schmitt |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Granger 1  00 

Orange  marmalade. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes |2  00 

2nd  Prem..  Lizzie  Mayer 1  00 


Pickles. 

Peach. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Granger -. 1  00 

Pear. 

Ist  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Radtke |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe 1  00 
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Sweet  Apple. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Granger |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe 1  00 

Crab  apple. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Radtke |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer 1  00 

Spioed  currants. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wegner |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Poppe 1  00 

Ripe  cucumbers,  sweet. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  John  Hans |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Schmitt 1  00 

Cucumbers  in  olive  oil. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  LeFeber |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Lizzie  Mayer 1  00 

Dill  pickles. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Weissenbom |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Radtke. 1  00 

Sbur  pickles. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  LeFeber |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Radtke 1  00 

Cauliflower. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Granger 1  00 

Peppers. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Weissenbom |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes 1  00 

Onions. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Schmitt |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  F,  J.  Granger 1  00 

Mustard  pickles. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Weissenbom |2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Schmitt 1  00 
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Mixed  pickles. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  Yahnke ?2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Waukesha  Industrial  School 1  00 

Catsup. 

1st  Prem.,  Mrs.  L.  Yahnke $2  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bowes 1  00 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Judge. 
President  Charles  >IcKenny,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

OPEN  TO  ALL  CLASSES. 


Map  of  Wisconsin. 

iBt  Prem.,  Margaret  Evans,  Columbus,  Wis $4  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Elsie  Kutzner,  Merrimac,  Wis \  50 

Collection  of  Wisconsin  woods. 

Ist  Prem.,  Simon  C.  Stengel,  Jefferson,  Wis |5  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Clarence  Claridge,  Reedsburg,  Wis 3  00 

Display  of  garden  products. 
1st  Prem.,  Palmyra  Grades,  Miss  McManus,  Teacher,  Palmyra, 

Wis |4  00 

Collection  of  noxious  weeds. 
No  first. 

2nd  Prem.,  Carrie  Lawrenz,  Reedsburg,  Wis |2  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Emma  Pursker,  Doylestown,  Wis 1  50 

Collection  of  Wisconsin  wild  flowers. 

1st  Prem.,  Edith  Schoenman,  Plain,  Wis $4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Emma  Ellis,  Reedsburg,  Wis 2  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Jane  Kittelson,  La  Crosse,  Wis 1  50 
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Exhibit  of  Wisconsin  grasses. 
No  first 

2nd  Prem.,  Merrill  Butterfleld,  Reedsburg,  Wis |2  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Carol  Clapp,  Wauwatosa,  Wis 1  50 

Piece  of  wood  work. 

1st  Prem.,  Oliver  Butter,  Milwaukee,  Wis .^ |4  00 

2nd  PrenL,  Raymond  Pairbaim,  Milwaukee,  Wis 2  50 

8rd  Prem.,  Fred  Weise,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  50 

Piece  of  bentiron  work. 

1st  Prem.,  Anna  Anderson,  Milwaukee,  Wis |4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Homer  Herzer,  Milwaukee,  Wis 2  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Robert  Saffran,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  50 

Piece  of  brass  work. 
1st  Prem.,  Dagmar  Printz,  Milwaukee,  Wis |4  00 

Piece  of  pyrography. 
1st  PrenL,  Wiliam  Henrich,  Milwaukee,  Wis |4  00 

Drawing  of  fruit 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  EJunice  Pearson,  Baraboo,  Wis |2  50 

Drawing  of  flowers. 

1st  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades,  by  Alice  M.  Porter,  Teacher ^4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Rosa  Kettner,  Shiocton,  Wis 2  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Leo  VanRoy,  Kaukauna,  Wis 150 

Work  in  flowers  in  colors. 

1st  Prem-,  Lena  Charltan,  Eagle  River,  Wis |4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Eda  Peterson,  Shiocton,  Wis 2  60 

3rd  Prem-,  Bessie  Berry,  Baraboo,  Wis 1  50 

Work  in  fruit  in  colors. 
1st  Prem.,  EJunice  Pearson ^4  00 

Pose  drawing. 
1st  Prem.,  EJast  Division  High.  School,  E.  Elmore,  Teacher, 

Milwaukee,  Wis |4  00 
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Wall  paper  design. 

1st  Prem.,  East  Division  High  School , |4  00 

No  second. 

3rd.  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades 1  60 

Illustrated  poem  or  story. 

1st  Prem.,  Bast  Division  High  School |4  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades ,2  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades 1  50 

Pictures  showing  process  of  dairying. 
1st  Prem.,  Pupils  Peshtigo  School,  Peehtigo,  Wis.,  Ruby  Fuller, 

Teacher |4  00 

Pictures  showing  process  of  lumber  manufacturing, 
l^t  Prem.,  Pupils  of  Peshtigo  School |4  00 


OPEN  TO  STATE  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

First  Grade. 

Examples  free  hand  cutting. 

1st  Prem.,  Pupils  Peshtigo  School |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Hilda  Schmasow,  Milwaukee,  Wis 100 

E}xamples  color  work. 

1st  Prem.,  Louis  Cook,  Eagle  River,  Wis |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Russell  Baughm,  EJagle  River,  Wis 1  09 

ISzamples  of  mat  weaving. 
1st  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades |2  50 

.  Specimens  of  pasting. 

1st  Prem.,  Hazel  Hunt,  Lima  Center,  Wis |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Wilbur  Chapman,  Lima  Center,  Wis 150 

3rd  Prem.,  Henry  Gould,  Lima  Center,  Wis 1  00 

20— Ag. 
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Specimen  of  sewing. 
1st  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades $2  50 


Second  Grade. 

Examples  free  hand  cutting. 
2nd  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades ?1  50 

Examples  color  work. 

1st  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades ?2  56 

2nd  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades 1  60 

3rd  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades 1  00 

Examples  of  mat  weaving. 

1st  Prem.,  Geneva  Kltson,  Oxford,  Wis |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Addison  Brlggs,  La  Valle,  Wis 1  50 

Specimen  of  sewing. 
'  1st  Prem.,  Lottie  Prichard,  La  Valle,  Wis |2  50 


Third  Grade. 

Sheet  Sl^eleton  action  drawing. 
2nd    Prem.,    Niagara    School,    Peshtigo,    Wis.,    Ida    Holmes, 

Teacher |1  50 

Drawing  in  plant  life. 

1st  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades $2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades 1  00 

Specimen  raffia  work. 

1st  Prem.,  Vera  Webster.  La  Valle,  Wis |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Arwin  Pearson,  Ironton,  Wis 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Lee  Pearson,  La  Valle,  Wis 1  00 

Fourth  Grade. 

St>ecimen  vertical  writing. 

1st  Prem.,  Ingeborg  Meier,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  60 

2nd  Prem.,  Margido  Moksnis,  Eagle  River,  Wis 1  50 

8rd  Prem.»  Lulu  Titus,  Lima  Center,  Wis 1  00 
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Sbeet  skeleton  action  drawing. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Hazel  Peck,  Baraboo,  Wis |1  50 

Drawing  of  plant  life, 

1st  PrenL,  WiUiam  Irwin,  Eagle  River,  Wis ?2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades 1  50 

Drawing  of  animal  life. 

1st  Prem.,  Grace  Gould,  Lima  Center,  Wis , |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades 1  50 

Object  in  cardboard. 
1st  Prem.,  Tena  Opitz,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  50 

Specimen  raffia  work. 

Ist  Prem.,  Ingeborg  Meier %2  50 

2nd  PrenL,  Margido  Moksmis 1  50 

3rd  Prem-,  Clark  Thompson,  Eagle  River,  Wis I  00 


Fifth  Grade. 

Specimen  vertical  writing. 

Ist  Prem.,  Hildegard  Gutbrod,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Marie  Searle,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Willie  Davis,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Object  in  cardboard. 
1st  Prem.,  Harry  Hurst,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  50 

Drawing  in  pencil  or  charcoal. 

1st  Prem.,  ESdwin  Freundt,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Walter  Laun,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 1  50 

Specimen  of  raffia  work. 

let  Prem.,  Bessie  Hood,  Racine,  Wis |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Eunice  Pearson 1  50 

Drawing  In  mass. 

Ist  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades 1  00 
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Illustrated  poem  or  story* 

Ist  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades |2  60 

No  second. 

3rd  Prem.,  Asa  Wolf,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 


Sixth  Grade. 

Specimen  vertical  writing. 

1st  Prem.,  Florence  Rilling.  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Gertrude  Kuemmin,  Lima  Center,  Wis 1  50 

3rd  Prem,  Mildred  Dellicker,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  00 

Drawing  In  mass. 

1st  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades |2  60 

2nd  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades 1  50 

Illustrated  poem  or  story. 
1st  Prem.,  Jefferson  Grades |3  00 

Outline  map  of  North,  America. 
No  first.  I 

2nd  Prem.,  Peshtigo  School |2  00 


Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

Specimen  penmanship. 

1st  Prem.,  Pauline  Hallstadt,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  60 

2nd  Prem.,  Georgia  Evans,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Iva  Collins,  Jaaesvllle,  Wis 1  00 

Drawings  of  human  heart  and  lungs. 

3  St  Prem.,  Orin  Diefferding,  Black  Creek,  Wis |3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Mayme  Weiseler,  Hortonvllle,  Wis. .   2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mary  Weiss,  Hortonvllle,  Wis 1  00 

Drawing  showing  structure  of  eye  and  ear. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  George  Strehlow,  Milwaukee,  Wis |2  00 
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Open  to  All  Grades. 

Exhibit  of  corn. 
Ist  Prem.,  8th  Grade  Palmyra  School |3  00 

Exhibit  of  potatoes. 
1st  Prem.,  7th  Grade  Palmyra  School |3  00 


OPEN  ONLY  TO  RURAL  SCHOOLfS. 

Primary  Form. 

Specimen  vertical  writing. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Josephine  Meyer,  Oakwood,  Wis |1  50 

Specimen  slanting  writing. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Josephine  Meyer |1  50 

Drawing  of  animal  life. 
No  first  and  second. 
3rd  Prem.,  William  Cooney,  New  London,  Wis $1  00 

Specimen  free  hand  cutting. 
1st  PrenL,  Lillian  Schaetzel,  Appleton,  Wis |2  50 

Specimen  color  work. 
No  first  and  second. 
8rd  Prem.,  Jane  Butterfield,  Reedsburg,  Wis |1  00 

Specimen  mat  weaving. 

1st  Prem.,  Walter  Sager,  Appleton,  Wis |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Dewey  Schulze,  Greenville,  Wis 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Roland  Hassinger,  Greenville,  Wis 1  00 
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Specimen  of  pasting. 

Ist  Prem.,  Margie  Pearson,  Baraboo,  Wis $2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  William  Famum,  Merrimac,  Wis 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Laura  Siegert,  Greenville,  Wis 1  00 

^eolmen  paper  folding. 

Ist  Prem.,  Katie  Battaglia,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis |2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Thomas  Clarldge,  Reedsburg,  Wis 1  50 

Specimen  of  sewing. 

1st  Pi  em.,  Leonard  Schoenman,  Plain,  Wis f  2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Elinore  Brimmer,  Plain,  Wis 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Thomas  Clarldge *. 1  00 


Middle  Form. 

Specimen  vertical  writing. 

1st  Prem.,  Minnie  Schreiber,  Baraboo,  Wis f 2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Amelia  Reese,  Baraboo,  Wis 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Josephine  Meyer 1  00 

Specimen  slanting  writing. 

1st  Prem.,  Elsie  Dalke,  Appleton,  Wis -, $2  50 

No  second. 

3rd  Prem.,  Joseph  Van  Longedon,  Green  Bay,  Wis 1  00 

Drawing — showing  development  of  garden  seed. 

1st  Prem.,  Mabel  Gillespie,  Appleton,  Wis f 2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Lillian  Bametzke,  Appleton,  Wis 1  50 

Object  drawing  in  outline. 

1st  Prem.,  Eda  Peterson $2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Leona  Bleick,  Greenville,  Wis 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Arnold  Tracy,  Black  Creek,  Wis 1  00 

Specimen  raffla  work. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem..  Bessie  Berry $1  60 
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Drawing  in  pencil  or  charcoal. 

1st  Prem.,  Maude  Ellis,  Reedsburg,  Wis $2  60 

2nd  Prem.,  Bessie  Berry 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Clarence  St.  John,  Shiocton,  Wis 1  00 

Drawing  in  color. 
No  first. 

2nd  Prem.,  Eda  Peterson $1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Arnold  Tracy 1  00 

Illustrated  poem  or  story. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Mary  Liowenhagen,  Appleton,  Wis $1  50 

Outline  map  of  North  America. 

1st  Prem.,  Elizabeth  Haas,  Plain,  Wis $2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Arnold  Tracy 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Erwin  Wittlin,  Shiocton,  Wis 1  00 

Political  map  of  North  America. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Elizabeth  Haas ; ?1  50 

Map  of  School  District. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Erwin  Wittlin $1  60 


Upper  Form. 

Specimen  of  penmanship. 

1st  Prem.,  Louisa .  Brechel,  Plain,  Wis ?2  50 

2nd  Prem..  Maude  Zink,  Doylestown,  Wis 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Josephine  Meyer 1  00 

County  map. 

1st  Prem.,  Irwin  Wagner,  Readstown,  Wis $2  50 

2nd  Prem.,  Elizabeth  Haas 1  50 

3rd  Prem.,  Louisa  Brechel 1  00 
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Pictures  of  breeds  of  cattle. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  La  Mar  Pobjoy,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis |2  00 

Pictures  of  breeds  of  horses. 
No  first. 
2nd  Prem.,  Clara  Pretsch*  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis |2  00 

Pictures  of  breeds  of  poultry. 

1st  Prem.,  Maude  Zlnk |3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ellen  Graf,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Pearl  Claridge 1  00 

Political  map  of  North  America. 

1st  Prem.,  Louisa  Brechel |3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Emma  Ellis 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Carrie  Lawrenz 1  00 

Political  map  of  South  America. 

1st  Prem.,  Ella  Hoffman,  Welcome,  Wis |3  00 

No  second. 

3rd  Prem.,  Carrie  Lawrenze 1  00 

Political  map  of  Europe. 

1st  Prem.,  Clara  Pronold,  Spring  Green,  Wis |3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Ruth  Greeley,  Shiocton,  Wis 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Carrie  Lawrenz 1  00 

Political  map  of  Asia. 

Ist  Prem.,  Clara  Pronold |3  00 

No  second. 

8rd  Prem.,  Carrie  Lorenz 1  00 

Political  map  of  Africa. 

1st  Prem.,  Bessie  Due,  Welcome,  Wis |3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Lillian  Lieget 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Elsie  Kutzner,  Merrimac,  Wis 1  00 

Outline  map  of  Wisconsin. 

1st  Prem.,  Lillian  Lieget |3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Pearl  Claridge 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Elsie  Berry,  Baraboo,  Wis 1  00 
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Relief  map  of  North  America,  in  light  and  shade. 
No  first. 

2nd  Prem.,  Mary  Weiss |2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Mayme  Weiseler 1  00 

Relief  map  of  Wisconsin  in  any  plastic  medium. 
Ist  Prem.,  Louisa  Brechel |3  00 

Physical  map  of  Wisconsin. 

1st  Prem.,  Lillian  Lieget ?3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Emma  Ellis 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Ann  L  Zaupt,  Merrimac,  Wis 1  00 

Piece  of  wood  work. 
Ist  Prem.,  Ernest  Koenig,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis |3  00 

Piece  of  sewing. 
1st  Prem.,  Pearl  Claridge |3  00  - 

Drawing — showing  structure  of  ear  and  eye. 

1st  Prem.,  Kate  Ruber,  Merrimac,  Wis ?3  00 

2nd  Prem.,  Louisa  Brechel 2  00 

3rd  Prem.,  Maude  Zink 1  00 
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SUMMARY  OF  RACES. 


Starting  Judge. 
F.  E.  Stone,  Burlington,  Wis. 

PACING. 

2:09  Pace.     Purse,  |1,000. 

Pure  Gold,  ch.  h.,  Oakland  Farm,  Wellsville,  N.  Y 1—1—1 

LilUan,  b.  m.,  Chas.  E.  Dean,  Palatine,  111 2—2—2 

Red  King,  b.  s.,  J.  Carson,  Winnipeg,  Man 3—3 — 3 

Time,  2:19^.     2:13.     2:12%. 

2:13  Pace.     Purse,  |5,000. 

Elsie  S,  b.  m.,  D.  A.  Sparks,  La  Fayette,  Ind 1—1—2—2 

Bob  Madden,  b.  s.,  Geo.  Madden,  Milwaukee,  Wis 3 — 5 — 1 — ^1 

Will  Maybum,  b.  s.,  Chas.  E.  Dean,  Palatine,  111 2 — 2 — i — 4 

Straight  Advice,  ch.  s.,  Geo.  K.  Cornell,  Chicago,  111 4 — 3 — 6 — 3 

Time,  2:10.     2:10.     2:09^4.     2.08%. 

2:25  Pace.    Purse,  |1,000. 

Clifton  Star,  ch.  g.,  Dick  McMahon,  Wheaton,  111 1—1—1 

Es<ihe  M,  b.  m.,  J.  Carson,  Winnipeg,  Man 2 — 2 — 2 

Robert  Whitely,  Jr.,  ro.  g.,  E.  B.  Smoot,  Petersburg,  111 3—4—3 

Wardmoor,  b.  s..  King's  Stables,  Dallas,  Tex 4 — 3 — 4 

Time,  2:09^^.     2:13^.     2:10%. 

3  year  old  Pace.     Purse,  |1,000. 

Manager  H,  b.  s.,  Dr.  W.  G.  Hawkey,  Belvldere,  111 1—1 

Rex,  blk.  h.,  J.  R.  Patton,  Atlanta,  111 2—3 

Shakespeare,  b.  h.,  W.  L.  Spears,  Lexington,  Ky 4 — 2 

Blond  S,  b.  h.  Wm.  H.  Stubblefield,  Jr.,  Gran,  Mo 3—4 

Manager  H  won  1st  money,  but  was  declared  ineligible  by  American 
Board  of  Appeals. 
Time,  2:12i4.     2:09^^. 
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2:05  Pace.    Purse,  |2,000. 

Citation,  b.  m.,  Dick  McMahon,  Chicago,  111 1—1—1 

Carrie  B,  ro.  m.,  Geo.  R.  King,  Dallas,  Tex 2—2 — 2 

Willie  Benton,  b.  s.,  Chas.  E.  Dean,  Palatine,  III 3—3—3 

Time,   2:07.    2:09%.    2:08. 

2:16  Pace.    Purse,  ?2,500. 

Rollinson,  b.  g.,  C.  G.  Goodrich,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1—1 — 1 

Count  Buckner,  br.  h.,  D.  J.  Fenelon,  Ripon,  Wis 2—4 — 2 

Gift  Gamaleon,  b.  g.,  B.  E.  Schmitt,  Chicago,  111 3—2 — i 

The  Dude,  b.  g.,  W.  W.  Marvin,  Sterling,  111 4—3—3 

Time,  2:08.    2:09y,.    2:10. 

2:20  Pace.     Purse,  $1,000. 

Bob  Manager,  g.  g.,  J.  R.  Patton,  Atlanta,  111 1—1 — 1 

Baby  Afrite,  blk.  h.,  J.  W.  Briquelet,  De  Pere,  Wis 2—2—3 

Margaret  B,  b.  m.,  N.  J.  Aldrich,  Aurora,  111 3 — 4 — 2 

Fire  Bell,  b.  m.,  Dick  McMahon,  Wheaton,  ill. 4—3—4 

Time,  2:15.    2:13.    2:14%. 

2:35  Pace.    Purse,  |1,000. 

Chic  Gibson,  b.  m.  E.  J.  Gibson,  Waukesha,  Wis 3—1—1—1 

Roy  Miller,  b.  g.  Brdman  Schulz.  Milwaukee,  Wis 1 — i — 4—2 

Minor  Heir,  b.  s.,  Chas.  E.  Dean,  Palatine,  111 4—2 — 2—3 

Vanya,  b.  g.,  Dick  McMahon,  Wheaton,  111 2—3—3 — i 

Time,   2:21%.     2:16%.    2:15%.    2:16. 


TROTTING. 

2:20  Trot.     Purse,  ?5,000. 

Tempus  Pugit,  s.  g.,  F.  G.  Jones,  Memphis,  Tenn l— l — i 

Judge  Parker,  b.  h.,  James  Snell,  Lexington,  Ky 2 — 2 — 2 

Black  Jack,  blk.  g.,  Peter  Vredenburg,  Springfield,  111 3—3 — 4 

Mc  B,  b.  g.,  Charles  Hardlc,  Mason  City,  la 4—4—3 

Time,  2:10%.    2:11%.    2:12. 

2:30  Trot.    Purse,  $1,000. 

Copperfield,  ch.  g.,  Peter  Vredenburgh,  Springfield.  Ill 1—1—2—1 

Florence,  b.  m.,  Frank  Lohman,  Jacksonville,  111 3—3—1 — 2 

Silas,  b.  g.,  Dick  McMahon,  Wheaton,  111 2—2—3—3 

Time,  2:17%.    2:14y2.    2:15%.    2:15%. 
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2:08  Trot    Purse,  |1,000. 

Exalted,  b.  h.,  J.  H.  Cartwriglit,  Chicago,  lU 1—1—1 

Icelander,  b.  m.,  R.  A.  Rouse,  Danville,  111 3—2—2 

Talpa,  b.  m.  Oakland  Farm,  Wellsville,  N.  Y 2—3—3 

Time,  2:12.    2:12.    2:15. 

2:15  Trot.     Purse,  |2,500.      . 

Johnny,  b.  g.  Hunt  &  Colter,  Brantford,  Ont 1—2—1-1 

Just  the  Thln^,  br.  m.,  J.  R.  Patton,  Atlanta,  111 3—1—4—2 

Axie,  blk.  m.,  E.  B.  Adams  &  Son,  Racine,  Wis 2 — 4—3—3 

Claymont,  blk.  h.,  J.  B.  Chandler,  Davenport,  la 6 — 5 — 2 — 1 

Time,  2:12^2.     2:12%.    2:15.    2:14. 

2:26  Trot.    Purse,  |1,000. 

Hazel  Grattan,  br.  m.,  P.  H.  Dyment,  Sioux  City,  la 1 — 1 — 1 

Golden  Rule,  ch.  s.,  Peter  Reul,  De  Pere,  Wis 2 — 3—2 

Leona,  br.  m.,  D.  J.  Fenelon,  Ripon,  Wis 3 — 2 — 3 

Time,  2:13Vi.     2:16.    2:17%. 

2:12  Trot.    Purse,  |1,000. 

Baraja,  b.  g.,  J.  J.  Shaw,  Chicago,  111 1—1 — i 

Thelma,  b.  m.,  J.  B.  Jones,  Nashville,  Tenn 2 — 2—2 

Dixon,  s.  s.,  W.  C.  Allen,  Moline,  111 3—3—3 

Time,  2:liy2.    2:11.    2:10^ 

2:40  Trot    Purse,  |1,000. 

Uneeda  Gamaleon,  b.  m.,  Oakwood  Stock  Farm,  Geneva,  111. .  1 — 1 — 1 

Fleming  Boy,  b.  s.,  Chas.  E.  Dean,  Palatine,  III 2 — 3 — 2 

Frank  Mann,  b.  g.,  Geo.  Weber,  West  Allis,  Wis 3—2 — 3 

Little  Mose,  b.  h.,  Hugh  McConnell,  RIpon,  Wis 4—4—4 

Time,  2:24%.     2:20%.    2:21%. 
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REPOETS  OF  DEPAETMENT  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


HORSE  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemen: — ^The  horse  show  for  the  year  1907  may  not 
have  been  as  large  as  some  of  its  predecessors,  but  never  before 
was  more  interest  manifested  or  on  a  higher  quality  of  stock 
brought  together  on  Wisconsin  soil,  and  the  judging  was  gener- 
ally satisfactory  to  the  exhibitors. 

For  the  Fair  of  1908  there  should  be  an  increase  m  the  prizes 
offered  for  the  Gaited  Saddle  Horses,  Equestrainism,  Light  Har- 
ness Drivers,  and  Shetland  Pony  Classes.  I  make  thqse  recom- 
mendations with  a  view  of  having  these  particular  classes  judged 
or  exhibited  in  the  evening,  forming  a  part  of  a  display  for 
which  admission  may  be  charged. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  Wylie, 
Superintendent, 


CATTLE  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Wiconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemen  : — ^The  exhibit  of  cattle  at  the  1907  State  Fair  was 
a  very  creditable  one,  and  Wisconsin  must  congratulate  two  of 
Wisconsin's  breeders  in  maintaining  in  this,  a  dairy  state,  the 
leading  herds  of  the  two  leading  beef  breeds. 

Competition  was  had  in  every  class,  except  Polled  Durham, 
Galloway  and  Ayrshire.    The  new  Cattle  bam  proved  to  be  a 
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model  for  the  purpose,  and  words  of  praise  were  spoken  for  it 
by  every  visiter  who  expressed  any  opinion,  and  by  every  exhibi- 
tor. 

A  little  better  water  facilities  are  needed,  but  otherwise  it  is 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  only  thing  marring  the  success  of  the  Cattle  display 
was  the  newspaper  and  other  fakirs  in  the  bam,  and  the  superin- 
tendent alotie  was  responsible  for  this  mistake.  The  superin- 
tendent wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  comparison 
with  other  departments  the  prizes  are  much  too  low  in  this  de- 
pairtment.  Only  $280.00  are  offered  on  each  breed,  except  when 
specials  are  added  by  the  associations  while  Illinois  gives  $875.00 
to  each  breed,  and  Minnesota  over  $500.00.  The  total  offered 
in  the  Cattle  Department  including  specials  was  $6,836.00  while 
Illinois  offered  $12,576.00. 

The  one-judge  system  continues  to  give  satisfaction  to  both 
the  public  and  the  exhibitors. 

The  Superintendent  had  in  Mr.  Grant  Bissell  a  most  compe* 
tent  and  energetic  assistant,  and  imuch  of  the  success  of  the 
Show  was  due  to  his  efforts. 

.     Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  L.  Hill, 

Superintendent, 


SHEEP  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Wisconsin  State  Bo^ird  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemen: — I  herewith  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
operation  of  the  Sheep  Department  at  our  State  Fair,  held  from 
September  9-14,  1907.  The  show  of  sheep  was  of  a  very  supe- 
rior order,  both  from  point  of  quality  and  number. 

Our  new  Sheep  Judging  Pavilion  proved  to  be  a  great  con- 
venience for  both  the  exhibitors  and  visitors  of  the  Fair,  and 
filled  a  long  filled  want  at  a  very  moderate  cost  to  the  your  So- 
ciety. Great  credit  is  due  your  committee  who  planned  this 
pavilion,  and  caused  it  to  be  erected.  Our  judge,  Prof.  Frank 
Kleinheinz  of  Madison,  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  that  gave 
general  satisfaction  to  the  exhibitors,  it  being,  indeed,  the  opinion 
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of  a  majority  cf  these  that  no  other  State  Fair  in  the  Northwest 
had  a  more  capable  or  more  impartial  sheep  judge. 

I  wish  to  add,  also,  that  my  assistant,  Mr.  R.  E.  Roberts  of 
Corliss,    rendered   valuable   assistance   in   my   department,    for 
'  which  he  is  deserving  cf  much  credit. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.    NORDMAN, 

Stiperintendeftt, 


SWINE  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Wsconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Gentlemen  : — The  exhibit  of  Swine  at  the  State  Fair  of  1901 
was,  I  think,  the  largest  and  best  that  has  ever  been  made  at  a 
Wisconsin  Fair. 

Competition  was  especially  strong  in  Poland  China,  Berkshire, 
Chester  White,  and  Duroc  Jersey  Classes,  and  fairly  good  in 
TamwoTth  Qass. 

In  the  Large. Yorkshire  Class  only  one  herd  was  shown,  but 
that  was  of  very  great  merit. 

In  the  Qass  for  "All  Other  Distinct  Breeds"  there  was  no 
competition,  and  I  would  recommend  that  third  premium  be 
dropped  from  the  two  later  classes,  or  that  the  classes  be 
dropped. 

Mr.  James  G.  Fuller  as  assistant  in  the  department  wai  very 
efficient.  Mr.  A.  J.  Lovejoy  judged  all  classes  in  his  usual  satis- 
factory manner. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Dillon, 

Superintendent, 


POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemen: — As   sitperintendent  of  department   E,   I  take 
great  pleasure  in  submitting  my  report.     It  is  gratifying  to  note 
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the  gnywth  of  this  department  in  the  few  years  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  It.  A  four-fold  development  has  taken  place.  This, 
of  course,  includes  quantity  as  well  as  quality.  A  very  agreeable 
feature  of  the  exhibit  is  to  note  the  farmers  taking  such  interest 
in  the  exhibiting  of  their  fowls.  They  are  learning  the  useful- 
ness of  the  pure  bred.  True  it  is,  they  do  not  all  carry  off  the 
blue  ribbon,  but  they  learn  each  year  how  to  breed  up  to  full 
standard  requirements. 

I  first  recommend  that  rules  be  adopted  so  that  the  Poultry 
Press  does  not  have  access  tc  the  whole  building  to  do  their  so- 
liciting, but  that  they  be  given  space  to  erect  stands,  and  con- 
fined to  that  space.  They  are  a  nuisance  to  the  visiting  public. 
I  also  recommend  that  the  Supply  Exhibitors  be  placed  under 
the  Privilege  Class ;  to  specify  in  the  list  if  any  hatching  is  done 
during  the  show  of  incubators;  that  official  results  be  given  to 
the  public  each  day,  both  as  to  percentage  of  hatcli,  regularity, 
and  uniformity  of  temperature.  If  this  was  adhered  to  a  great 
deal  of  deceit  would  thus  be  avoided  to  the  public. 

It  seems  the  exhibitors  in  general,  demand  a  slight  revision 
of  the  list  which  I  will  submit  later. 

I  wish  to  commend  most  heartily  the  work  of  Judge  Butter- 
field.  A  general  satisfaction  seems  to  exist  under  his  decisions, 
but  it  is  very  important  that  judging  commence  Monday  noon, 
Fair  week.  Owing  to  the  delay  of  Judge  Butterfield  arriving, 
thus  delaying  our  judging  to  such  an  extent  that  we  could  net 
finish  until  big  day,  Thursday,  compelling  us  on  that  day  to  lock 
the  doors  to  the  public  until  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  resulting  in 
thousands  of  people  being  turned  away  from  all  study  of  this 
exhibit,  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  not  only 
to  the  public  but  to  the  exhibitor  as  well.  The  awards  should  be 
placed  early  in  the  week  so  that  the  public  can  see  where  the 
awards  are  made. 

There  seems  to  be  a  demand  in  the  placing  of  the  awards  that 
besides  the  ribbons  there  should  be  a  corresponding  card  awarded 
at  the  same  time  that  could  be  tied  on  the  coops.  These  are  not 
as  liable  to  be  taken  for  souvenirs  as  the  ribbons  arc,  but  when 
the  ribbons  are  placed  on  the  coops  they  are  sure  to  be  taken. 
Thus  the  worthy  bird  does  not  get  full  credit  for  his  winnings. 

Respectfully, 

C.  E.  Matteson, 

Superintendetvt^ 

»  .     1        1  .  Digitizecrby  r4 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND   HORTICUL- 
TURE. 

To  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemen  : — I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  the  report 
of  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  for  the  Fair  of 
1907. 

While  the  past  season  was  not  the  best  for  the  growing  and 
bringing  to  maturity  the  various  farm  products,  such  as  grains, 
vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and  plants,  all  classes  were  well  filled, 
and  the  exhibits  of  high  quality.  All  the  available  space  in  this 
department  was  well  filled ;  in  fact  the  exhibits  of  vegetables  and 
grain  were  crowded  together  for  lack  of  space,  and  could  not  be 
shown  to  the  best  advantage.  The  shelving  for  these  exhibits  is 
too  narrow  to  receive  the  receptacles  in  which  these  products  are 
shown,  and  I  should  advise  the  widening  out  of  the  shelving  so 
that  exhibits  could  be  shown  to>  better  advantage. 

The  com  exhibit  was  not  as  large  as  was  expected,  but  the 
past  season  being  unfavorable,  exhibitors  were  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  arrangement  of  the  various  exhibits  were  much  better  than 
the  year  previous,  and  shows  that  exhibitors  are  taking  more 
interest  in  their  displays  than  in  the  past. 

The  honey  exhibitors  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
more  room  must  be  provided  for  them.  The  present  building  is 
not  large  enough  to  continue  the  honey  exhibit  without  crowding 
out  the  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
the  honey  exhibits  be  given  a  space  by  themselves. 

The  fruit  exhibits  were  beyond  expectation.  The  season  was 
exceptionally  unfavorable  for  the  best  production,  but  notwith- 
standing this,  all  classes  were  well  filled  and  of  the  best  quality. 

The  new  arrangement  of  having  all  entries  of  each  variety  by 
itself  added  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  displays,  and  aided 
greatly  in  the  work  of  judging.  This  new  arrangement  was  well 
taken  by  exhibitors. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  cut  flowers  and 
green-house  plants.  The  exhibits  excelled  those  of  previous 
years  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  judges  in  the  various  departments  gave  general  satisfz^- 
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tion,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  exhibitors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  L.  Herbst, 
Superintendent. 


DAIRY  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Wiseonsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemen  : — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  report  to  you  an 
exhibit  of  dairy  products  at  our  last  Fair,  that,  for  maj^iitude, 
variety,  excelTence,  and  uniformity  of  quality,  has  probably  never 
been  equalled  in  this,  or  in  any  other  State. 

There  was  a  creditable  representation  of  exhibits  in  each  of  the 
eleven  classes. 

As  the  individual  scores  in  the  different  classes  appear  else- 
where— to  summarize  with  as  few  figtwes  as  possible,  I  have 
massed  the  entire  eleven  classes  of  butter  and  cheese. 

We  had  in  all,  44G  exhibits  of  which, 

409  scored  90  or  over. 

389  scored  91  or  over. 

365  scored  92  or  over. 

300  scored  93  or  over. 

181  scored  94  or  over. 

99  scored  95  or  over. 

50  scored  96  or  over. 

20  scored  97  or  over. 

9  scored  98  or  over. 

5.  scored  99  or  over. 

This  shows  that  in  our  State  the  situation  is  not  one  of  a  few 
model  factories,  and  the  many  doing  poor  work,  but  rather  one 
of  many  factories  producing:  goods  of  rare  merit.  True,  there 
is  room  for  improvement,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
we  are  making  progress  which  we  certainly  are. 
The  manufacturers'  booths  were  neat  and  attractive,  and  every 
inch  of  available  space  was  occupied.     Many  applied  for  space 
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for  the  next  Fair,  and  expressed  their  intention  of  putting  in 
larger  exhibits,  so  the  matter  of  space  for  the  future  is  one  or 
concern  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  question  of  greatest  importance,  hoAvevcr,  is  the  refrig- 
erator for  cheese.  The  cheese  refrigerator  for  cheese,  last 
year  was  loaded  down  far  beyond  its  capacity.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Not  only  was  the  room  too  limited  for  the  judges  to  work,  but 
the  conflicting  odors  of  the  foreign  and  American  cheese  made 
it  impossible  for  the  judges  to  score  correctly,  till  the  foreign 
cheese  had  been  taken  out  and  the  refrigerator  aired.  Having 
no  suitable  place  for  the  foreign  cheese  it  was  put  in  a  small 
room  in  the  corner  of  the  building,  with  no  provisicn  for  ice  and 
no  glass  except  an  outside  window.  The  judges  and  representa- 
tives of  foreign  cheese  were  not  at  all  pleased  with  this,  but  as  it 
was  all  that  could  be  dc  ne  at  that  time,  they  made  the  best  of  it, 
but  they  are  hoping  for  us  to  provide  suitable  refrigeration  for 
them  before  the  next  Fair,  and  as  this  industry  is  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing one,  I  deem  it  imperative  that  we  provide  a  refrigerator  for 
the  foreign  brands  of  cheese. 

In  view  of  the  many  high  scores  in  all  classes,  I  recommend  the 
return  to  the  pro  rata  system  of  awards  with  a  minimum  of  not 
less  than  90  in  dairy  butter,  and  92  in  creamery  butter,  and  in 
all  the  classes  of  cheese. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  E.  Scott, 
Superintendent. 


MACHINERY  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Wiseonsin  State  Boi^rd  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemen: — We  herewith  submit  our  report  of  Machinery 
and  Vehicle  Department  for  the  year  1907.  The  exhibits  were 
larger  and  more  complete  than  former  years,  the  acreage  all  be- 
ing filled.  Interesting  exhibits  could  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 
groimds.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  exhibitors: — 

Durant-Dort  Carriage  Co.,  Milwaukee,— carriages. 

Parry  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee, — carriages. 
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Johnson  &  Field  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis., — fanning  ir^* 

The  I.eader  Mfg.  Co.,  Carthage,  111., — grain  cleaner. 

Beaver  Dam  Mfg.  Cd.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. — seeders,  drills,  cul- 
tivators. 

Van  Brunt  Mfg.  Cc.  Horicon,  Wis. — seeding  machines. 

Dowagiac  Mfg.  Co.,  Dowagiac,  Mich. — drills,  seeders. 

Beach  Mfg.  Co.,  Charlotte,  Mich. — road  culverts. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Racine — engine,  threshers. 

Applcton  Mfg.  Co.,  Batavia,  111. — agricultural  implements. 

C.  P.  &  J.  Lauson,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — gasoline  engines. 

T.  B.  Rowell  Co.,  Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. — implements. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Holstein,  Wis. — gas  engines. 

Smalley  Mfg.  C(^.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. — ensilage  cutters,  imple- 
n^nts. 

E.  Stolp  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^buggies,  implements. 

Hall  Brothers,  Manitowoc,  Wis. — gasoline  engines. 

Milwaukee  Hay  Tool  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — huskers,  shred- 
ders. 

The  S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. — wind  mills,  feed 
grinders 

Rosenthal  Huskcr  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. — huskers,  shrcd(Icr^. 

r^  P(  rte  Carria*;^c  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. — carriages. 

Kaeit'e  Sattlcy  (.o.,  Kacine,  Wis. — bu.^pes,  implements. 

Ancler.'^on  Carria<re  Co.,  Detrc  it,  Mich — carriages. 

Jolin  Dorsch,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — gasoline  engines. 

'^Visconsin  Carriage  Co..  Jancsville,  Wis. — buggies. 

S'avcr  Carriage  Co.,  Chicago,  Til. — ^buggies. 

Deere  &  Co.,  ]Moline,  111. — implements. 

J.  T.  Case  Plf  w  Co..  Racine,  implements. 

Wisconsin  Culvert  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. — road  culverts. 

Chan-'pion  Potato  ^Machinery  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind. — potato  ma- 
ch'mcry. 

Anderson  Carriage  Co.,  Andersc  n,  Ind. — ^buggies. 

Fuller  &  Johnson,  Madison,  Wis. — gas  engines,  implements. 

David  Bradley  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. — automobiles,  manure 
spreaders. 

Emerson  Mfcr.  Co.,  Rockford,  111. — farm  implements. 

R(  ck  Island  Plow  Co.,  Rock  Island,  111. — farm  implements. 

Walter  A.  Wood,  Madison,  Wis. — grain  binders,  mowers. 

Lutter  &  Jacobi,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — implements,  'V^gjflwTp 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. — gas  engines,  scales. 

North  Western  Steel  &  Iron  Works,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. — implq- 
ments.  '  i 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. — gasoline  engines. 

Western  Malleable  &  Grey  Iron  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 
gas  engines. 

Pittsburg  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. — woven  wire  fencing. 

Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  Waukegan,  111. — woven  wire  fencing. 

Shad'bolt  Boyd  Iron  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Woven  Wire 
Fence  Machine  Co. 

Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. — manure  spreader,  cream  separa- 
tor. 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  Sandwich,  111. — hay  presses,  implements. 

W.  H.  Compton,  Waukesha,  Wis. — manure  loader. 

Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co.,  Waterloo,  Wis. — litter  carrier. 

The  Heppers  Co.,  Chicago,  111. — "No-Tar"  roofing. 

Dain  Mfg.  Co.,  Ottumwa,  la. — hay  presses,  implements. 

Ohrt  &  Salzman,  Arena,  Wis. — patent  gate. 

Collins  Plow  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.^-hay  presses,  implements. 

Reliance  Iron  &  Engine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. — gasoline  engines. 

M.  Rumely  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. — threshing  machinery. 

Brown  &  Sehler  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — ensilage  cutter. 

American  Iron  Fence  Post  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — agates,  posts. 

Kent  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. — cow  stalls,  com  planters. 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — liay  tools,  litter  car- 
riers. 

Automobile  Carrier  Co.,  Juneau,  Wis. — litter  carrier. 

The  L.  Gettelman  Beet  Harvester  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 
beet  machinery. 

R.  J.  Schwab  &  Sons  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — building  block  ma- 
chine. 

The  Russell  Co.,  Massillon,  O. — threshing  machinery. 

La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — farm  implerments. 

Hawkeye  Incubator  Co.,  Newton,  la. — washing  machines. 

Wagner  Mfg.  Co.,  Freeport,  111. — children's  sleds. 

Hoosier  Drill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. — drills,  seeders. 

Stowell  Mfg.  &  Foundry  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — hay  tools. 

Dallman-Cooper  Supply  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. — ensilage  cut- 
ter. 

R.  S.  Coward  Mfg.  Co.,  Cresco,  la. — stump  pullers. 
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James  T.  Brett  Milwaukee,  Wis. — grain  saver. 

Stoughtoti  Wagon  Co.,  Stoughton,  Wis. — wagons. 

Edmondson   Concrete   Machine,   South   Bend,   Ind. — concrete 
mixer. 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Grenlock,  N.  J. — implements. 

The  Mitchell  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — litter  carriers. 

David  Dougherty,  Wauwatosa,  concrete  fence  posts. 

Velie  Carriage  Co.,  Moline,  111. — wagons. 

Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  111. — agricultural  implements. 

Monitor  Drill  Co.,  MinneapoHs,  Minn. — drills,  seeders. 

Fox  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  floor  planers. 

S.  O.  Bestel,  lola.  Wis. — patent  clothes  reel. 

Hirsh  Bros.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — implements. 

D.  M.  Sechler  Carriage  Co.,  MoHne,  111. — manure  spreaders. 

John  C.  Larson,  Medford,  Wis. — ^jack  screw,  new  patent, 

Curtis  Automobile  Co.,  Milwaukee,  automobiles.. 

Humane  Horse  Collar  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. — horse  collar. 

Milwaukee  Continental  Lamp  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — incandes- 
cent lamp. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  Wedgwood, 

Superintendent, 


FINE  ARTS  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Wiseonsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemen: — At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  of  the  first 
day  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  for  the  year  1907,  the  exhibition 
in  the  fine  arts  department  was  complete  and  in  perfect  order. 
The  exhibit  was  as  complete  and  satisfactory  as  could  be  expec- 
ted. The  exhibits  of  oil  paintings,  water  colors  and  pastel  paint- 
ings were  very  good,  and  take  the  entire  exhibit  as  a  whole,  it 
surpassed  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  exhibit  in  this  de- 
partment would  have  been  considerably  larger,  and  perhaps  much 
better,  had  it  not  been  for  the  bad  condition  of  the  roof  of  the 
art  building  which  persuaded  a  number  of  prospective  exhibitors 
not  to  place  their  exhibits  in  this  building.  I  remember  one 
gentleman  in  particular  who  came  to  the  building  on  Saturday 
before  the  opening  of  the  fair  intending  to  enter  a  large  and  valu- 
able collection,  but  after  seeing  the  condition  of  the  building  and 
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observing  how  baxily  the  roof  had  leaked,  he  refused  to  place  his 
pictures  in  the  hall. 

1  wish  to  commend  the  attention  which  exhibitors  gave  during 
the  last  Fair  to  the  matter  of  suitably  and  beautituiiy  framing 
many  of  the  pictures  entered.  Pamtings  which  are  suitably 
framed  always  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  entire  exhibit. 

AnK)ng  the  various  exhibitors  who  were  successful  in  taking 
away  many  first  premiums  in  oil  paintings,  water  colors,  pastels 
and  drawings,  may  be  mentioned  tne  names  of  i\  Spicuzza,  Ru- 
dolph Graftenms,  i\  Rotier,  Fred  Heckman  and  Ruth  R.  Schutts, 
all  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Falbe  of  Wauwa- 
tosa.  In  the  chin^  exhibit  Mrs.  Ji.  M.  Kynaston,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Cutler,  Lucile  Cooke,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Pierce  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Has- 
kell, all  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  carried  off  the  first  premiums. 
The  exhibit  in  the  china  department  was  not  as  large  as  in  former 
years  for  the  reason  that  last  year  we  cut  out  premiums  to  ama- 
teurs. This  was  done  for  the  reason  that  during  former  years 
many  exhibits  were  made  by  amateurs  which  work  had  not  in 
fact  been  done  by  them. 

I  have  one  request  to  make  of  the  Board,  and  that  is  that  the 
roof  and  sky-light  of  this  building  be  completely  repaired.  I 
makq  this  as  a  request,  but  I  desire  it  to  have  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  a  coimnand  which  must  be  complied  with.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  to  expect  an  exhibit  in  this  departmcnc  which  will 
be  gratifying  to  all  concerned  unless  the  roof  is  so  repaired  that 
it  will  be  absolutely  tight  and  water  proof.  I  have  made  this 
request  to  the  Board  year  after  year  and  each  time  I  have  been 
promised  to  have  my  request  fully  granted.  The  promise,  how- 
ever, has  generally  been  attempted  to  be  fulfilled  by  giving  the 
skylight  a  new  coat  of  white  lead  paint.  Such  repairs  are  wholly 
inadequate  and  worthless.  There  can  be  no  reasun  why  a  little 
money  should  not  be  expended  to  repair  the  roof  of  this  building. 

Mr.  Louis  Mayer  of  Milwaukee  has  once  more  consented  to 
act  as  judge  in  this  department  for  the  coming  Fair.  His  de- 
cisions in  this  department  have  been  very  satisfactory,  not  only 
to  me,  but  to  exhibitors.  As  a  judge  he  has  great  ability,  and 
is  disposed  to  give  everybody  nothing  but  a  fair  deal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  J.  Nelson, 

Superintendent. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  WOMAN'S  WORK. 

To  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemen  : — I  herewith  hand  you  my  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Womans'  Work  during  the  State  Fair  of  1907. 

The  exhibits  in  the  several  classes  in  this  department  were 
very  creditable  to  the  wonuen  workers  of  Wisconsin.  In  quantity 
and  quality  the  showing  made  exceeds,  I  think,  anything  of  this 
character  ever  presented  at  any  previous  Fair  held  in  the  State, 
and  certainly  better  than  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  super- 
vise. Our  building  was  thronged  with  visitors  during  the  week, 
and  I  may  say,  without  distinction,  each  department  had  its  share 
of  admirers. 

In  order  that  the  exhibits  may  be  shown  to  better  advantage, 
when  the  building  is  open  in  the  evening,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  number  of  electric  lights  be  increased.  As  it  is  now.  the 
lighting  is  inadequate. 

I  would  further  suggest,  that  a  leak  in  the  skylight  of  the 
building  be  repaired. 

In  the  "Canned  Goods'*  department  we  had  upward  of  600 
exhibits,  each  one  of  which  had  to  be  opened  and  judged.  In 
doing  this  work  the  rubbers  on  the  cans  are  usually  broken  and 
unfit  to  use  again.  I  would  suggest  tliat  a  supply  of  rubbers 
be  provided  so  that  the  jars  may  be  rc-sealed  at  once,  and  the 
fniit  not  be  allowed  to  spoil. 

In  the  "Needle  Wxsrk'*  department  I  would  recommend  that 
ribbons  be  used  for  marking  the  goods  instead  of  cards.  Fancy 
needlework  presents  a  much  more  attractive  appearance.  In  the 
Culinary  department  the  cards  would  answer  the  purpose. 

In  thq  conduct  of  the  work  it  has  been  my  aim  to  so  arrange 
the  exhibits  as  to  be  most  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  to  give  the 
coinpetitcirs  an  equal  opportunity.  Whatever  measure  of  success 
I  may  have  reached  in  this  direction,  much  credit  is  certainly  due 
to  the  untiring  energy  and  faithful  service  of  my  three  assis- 
tants, the  Misses  Jessie  Smith  and  Lillian  Hibbard  of  Fort  At- 
kinson, and  Mrs.  Salome  Battles  of  Milwaukee. 

On  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  the  Womans*  Work  Department  I 
desire  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  Secretary, 
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Mr.  True,  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  us  during  the 

Fair. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  Lida  Thurston  Gannon, 

Superintendent, 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemen  : — The  very  creditable  nature  of  the  exhibits  made 
in  the  Educational  Department  at  the  last  fair  in  a  large  meas- 
ure must  justify  the  creation  of  the  Department.  '  The  interest 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  visitors  who  crowded  the  new  Educa- 
tional Building,  also  helps  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  the 
new  addition  to  the  State  Fair.  The  scope  and  character  of  the 
exhibits  made  by  the  several  schools  and  institutions  while  in 
some  lines  did  net  meet  expectations,  in  general,  were  quite 
satisfactory.  It  is  certain  to  take  several  years  to  build  up  the 
Department  to  what  it  should  be  in  order  to  be  representative  of 
what  our  Educational  institutions  are  accomplishing  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  commonwealth.  By  the  direction  of  Sec.  J.  M. 
True  it  was  my  pleasure  to  revise  and  add  to  the  premium  list 
of  last  year,  and  the  same  having  been  printed  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  different  superintendents  and  principles  will  un- 
doubtedly help  materially  to  build  up  the  display  for  the  coming 
Fair. 

The  new  building  erected  last  summer  is  a  beautiful  and  nicely 
arranged  structure  but  entirely  too  small  to  include  the  exhibits 
from  the  charitable  institutions  and  the  schools.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  some  arrangement  be  made  whereby  the  entire  new 
building  be  given  over  for  the  display  of  the  exhibits  from  the 
public  schools  and  private  schools  doing  grade  and  high  school 
work.  Possibly  for  a  few  years  the  Normal  Schools,  Trade 
Schools  and  the  Coimty  Training  and  Agricultural  Schools 
rnight  be  properly  arranged  for  in  the  same  building,  but  the 
other  institutions,  desiring  space,  cannot  in  justice  to  their  in- 
stitutions and  the  Public  Schools,  be  looked  after  in  the  building 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Educational  Department.     What  is      j 
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greatly  needed,  is  another  building  just  such  as  you  have 
erected,  placed  in  the  g^ove  between  the  present  two  pennanent 
buildings,  and  connected  with  tlie  Educational  Building  witb 
a  wide  passage.  Such  an  arrangement  would  furnish  a  solu- 
tion to  thtj  present  problem  confronting  the  Educational  De- 
partment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  A.  Hazelwood, 

Superintendent, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  WOMAN'S  REST  AND  HOSPITAL 

WORK. 

To  the  IVisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemen: — I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  first  report  of 
this,  your  new  department.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  peo- 
ple desiring  aid  in  the  Hospital  department  it  was  impossible 
for  your  matron  to  keep  as  close  a  record  of  calls  as  in  former 
years  when  we  women  labored  in  tents  and  had  little  with  which 
to  do.  Suffice  it  is  to  say,  hundreds  of  patrx/ns  called  to  view 
our  new  building,  and  many  were  the  words  of  praise  and  com- 
mendation for  the  worthy  appropriation  of  the  Legislature,  and, 
we  added,  three  cheers  for  the  splendid  effort  of  our  enterpris- 
ing Board  of  Managers. 

The  Hospital  Depa«rtment  is,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to 
be,  the  leading  feature,  though  the  Rest  Room  demonstrated 
its  usefulness  but  the  countless  numbers  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  privileges  there.  The  **baby  check  room'*  came  in  for  its 
share  of  glory,  and  while  the  financial  reward  would  not  indi- 
cate much  business,  you  recall  the  chilly  weather  which  pre- 
vented parents  from  bringing  the  little  ones  out. 

From  statement  in  "receipts"  you  will  please  note  that  the  pri- 
vate wash-room  and  toilet  proved  their  value,  as  likewise  the 
worth  of  tlie  check-stand,  especially  on  Milwaukee  Day. 

A  miscellaneous  lot  of  minor  ills  were  treated  in  Hospital 
Department.  Total  number  114;  also  four  serious  accidents. 
Babies  checked  31;  number  of  helpers  10. 
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Unsatisfactory  plumbing,  inadequate  facilities,  and  insufficient 
help  hindered  the  work.  It  being  our  first  attempt  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  I  was  not  inclined  to  ven- 
ture much.  Not  all  was  accomplis-hed  that  should  have  been, 
but  we  believe  we  did  the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  finances: 

Mr?.  Georgia  Fordice,  Mrs.  Francis  Berkes,  Raymond  For- 
dice,  and  Edward  Furman  assisted  without  pay. 

Five  of  the  paid  helpers  had  been  associated  with  the  Tent 
Work  and  were  therefore  of  valuable  service. 

Please  accept  sincere  thanks  for  the  many  kind  and  encourag- 
ing words  from  members  of  the  State  Fair  Board,  also  the 
fatherly  helpfulness  of  our  janitor,  Mr.  Wannamaker,  and 
watchman,  Mr.  Disch. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  Norah  E.  R.  Perkins, 

Matron. 


PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen  : — As  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Pro- 
motion and  Publicity,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port: 

The  principal  line  of  work  devolving  upon  this  department  was 
the  dissemination  of  information  concerning  the  Fair  through 
the  State  Press.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  1907  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,500.00  was  made  for  that  purpose.  Checks  were  sent 
to  a  list  of  some  270  papers  in  amounts  ranging  from  $15.00 
sent  to  the  daily  papers  and  a  few  of  the  leading  weekly  papers 
down  to  $3.00  each,  the  total  expenditures  for  this  purpose  ag- 
gregating about  $1,350.00  or  $150.00  less  than  the  appropriation. 
The  papers  selected  were  the  leading  ones  in  each  county,  par- 
ticular pains  being  taken  to  reach  the  papers  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  largest  attendance  at  the  State  Fair  could  be  expected. 
The  results  secured  wr  unusually  satisfactory.     Thp  clipoines       t 
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secured  practically  filled  two  scrap  books  as  against  one  scrap 
book  for  the  year  previous.  The  first  letter  sent  out  to  the 
State  Press  was  on  the  20th  of  May,  when,  an  item  was  sent  to 
a  list  of  some  400  papers,  including  many  which  did  not  receive 
a  check.  Relating  to  the  illustrated  wall  map,  2,000  copies  of 
which  were  ordered  by  the  Board  at  the  annual  meetings. 
These  maps  were  all  sent  out  from  the  Milwaukee  crffice-of  the 
Superintendent,  going  in  addition  to  the  State  Press  to'  general 
stores,  livery  stables,  bill  posters,  post  offices  and  other  places 
where  they  would  be  conspicuously  displayed.  The  regular  item 
sent  to  the  State  Press  commenced  some  five  or  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  State  Fair  and  were  sent  out  each  week  lo  the  list  of 
about  400  papers.  In  addition  to  these  press  items,  a  large  num- 
ber of  special  articles  were  written  for  various  papors  out  in  the 
state  and  also  in  Milwaukee. 

The  experience  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  i^C^  demon- 
strated that  there  is  not  a  wiser  expenditure  in  money  in  adver- 
tising lines,  that  can  be  made  than  to  the  State  Press,  while  the 
checks  sent  to  the  various  papers  in  no  sense  express  the  value 
of  the  advertisement  secured  and  do  not  pretend  to.  The  editors 
appreciate  the  intent  of  the  Board  aiid  have  been  very  generous 
in  their  contribution  of  space.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation the  Fairs  held  at  Chicago,  reports  were  made  from 
various  states  on  this  subject  and  the  general  concensus  of 
opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  advertising  in  the  Staie  Press  is 
most  valuable.  Some  states  make  a  small  remittance  to  every 
paper  in  the  state.  Possibly  that  would  be  a  good  plan  for  the 
Wisconsin  State  Board  to  adopt. 

The  cloth  signs  of  three  sizes  were  also  sent  out  from  the  Mil- 
waukee office  to  a  large  number  of  bill  posters  and  posted  by 
them  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  This  work  was  done  along  lines 
formerly  followed  by  Secretary  True.  They  were  so  generally 
sent  out  that  the  order  given  was  practically  exhausted.  That 
is  a  line  of  advertising  which  is  believed  is  a  very  good  one, 
as  it  keeps  posted  in  a  conspicuous  manner  through  rain  and  sun- 
shine the  date  of  the  Fair  and  the  place  of  meeting.  Some  bill 
board  work  was  done  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  during  ten  days 
prior  to  the  Fair  at  an  expense  of  something  less  than  $500.00. 
Other  specal  lines  of  advertising  for  the  Fair,  including  the 
printing  of  100,000  small  slips  advertising  the  Fair  to  be  in- 
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serted  by  Milwaukee  business  men  in  their  correspondence, 
which  went  out  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  We  also  asked  that  a 
larg-e  number  of  Milwaukee  business  concerns  print  in  red  ink 
on  their  envelopes  the  date  of  the  Fair  and  in  some  cases  I  had 
such  envelopes  printed  particularly  for  the  Milwaukee  hotels,  al- 
though the  ex|>ense  for  that  was  paid  by  the  Citizens'  Business 
League  and  I  believe  it  was  a  good  line  of  advertising. 

Minnesota  makes  a  great  specialty  of  this  class  of  work  and 
prints  at  its  expense  hundreds  of  thousands  of  envelopes  for  the 
jobbers  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  A  bureau  of  information 
at  the  Fair  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  this  department 
and  rendered  very  valuable  service.  The  bureau  was  in  charge 
of  Mr.  H.  S.  Hughes  and  an  assistant,  who  were  prepared  to 
give  out  information  of  every  character  relating  to  the  location 
of  exhibits  on  the  gounds,  the  special  events,  etc.,  and  the  bulle- 
tin board  was  placed  on  the  ground  giving  the  program  for  each 
day.  It  might  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  also,  that  the 
Business  Leaqfue  maintained  a  down  town  information  bureau, 
which  supplied  lodging  places  to  hundreds  of  visitors  from  the 
state  and  was  of  great  service  in  that  way.  As  a  great  feature 
of  advertising  for  the  Fair,  the  Business  League  also  arranged, 
under  mv  direction,  for  the  illumination  of  the  dawn  town 
streets.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  advertising  for 
the  Fair  that  could  be  adrpted.  Duiring  the  year  some  discussu>n 
came  up  as  to  what  German  papers  should  be  used,  and  it  was 
the  consensus  of  the  board  that  some  more  attention  be  given  to 
the  German  population  through  the  state  thrrugh  the  German 
press  than  heretofore.  I  believe  that  this  year  the  board  can 
well  afford  to  make  some  special  adve^ising  contracts  with  a 
number  of  leading  German  papers  at  Milwaukee  and  throuo^h 
points  in  the  state,  with  a  view  rf  having  good  information 
going  out  concerning  the  Fair  to  the  great  German  population 
of  the  state.  The  city  press  was  handled  as  before  and  by 
special  stipulation  of  your  Superintendent,  when  he  undertook 
the  work  by  Milwaukee  press  agents.  The  work  of  advertising 
the  Fair  is  a  very  large  work  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  thoughtful  attention  by  those  in  charge  of  that  work.  I 
believe  that  the  work  of  advertising  through  the  State  Press 
shmild  be  commenced  very  early  each  year  and  kept  up  with 
tnor^  or  less  regularity.    Of  cotirse,  it  is  followed  very  regularly 
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for  some  six  or  seven  weeks  before  the  Fair,  but  items  going 
out  for  several  months  prior  to  the  Fair  are  bound  to  have  a 
very  desirable  effect.  This  report  does  not  give  in  detail  all  of 
the  work  that  was  attempted  to  be  done  by  the  department,  but 
it  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  lines  of  work  and  is  very  re- 
spectfully submitted. 

R.  B.  Watrous, 

Superintendent. 


SPEED  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemen: — It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  to  report  that 
the  Speed  Department  for  the  year  1907  cost  more  than  double 
that  of  any  year  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  State 
Fair.  We  offered  the  largest  purses  in  the  Western  Circuit 
and  we  had  a  high  class  of  horses  and  fast  races,  but  there  were 
only  a  few  entries  and  fewer  starters.  I  am  at  a  loss  whether 
to  recommend  to  the  Board  to  offer  large  purses  again  this 
year,  or  go  back  to  the  smaller  purses  of  former  years.  In  1901 
our  purses  amounted  to  $3,300;  last  year  they  were  $27000, 
and  $1,000  for  runners  and  evening  racing.  Of  the  latter 
amount  only  $193  was  spent,  as  I  deemed  our  program  was 
large  enough  with  the  other  attractions.  In  1901  the  amount 
received  from  entries  and  winners'  fees  were  $2,540;  in  1906, 
our  best  year,  the  entries  and  winners'  fees  amounted  to  $18,417; 
this  taken  from  the  purses  paid,  $23,500,  left  only  $5,083,  which 
the  suspensions  would  practically  wipe  out.  or  one-half  of  the 
Grand  Stand  receipts  would  do  the  same. 

For  the  past  10  or  15  years  the  expense  of  the  Wisconsin 
Speed  Department  has  been  less  than  that  of  any  other  member 
of  the  Great  Western  Circuit,  and  while  some  have  postponed 
and  failed  during  that  time,  Wisconsin  has  always,  through 
rain  and  shine,  paid  in  full,  and  raced  off  our  full  program  as 
advertised.  Last  year  was  a  bad  one  through  both  Eastern  and 
Western  Circuits  and  whether  it  will  be  best  to  offer  large  purses 
again  as  the  member  of  the  Circuit  are  doing  or  not,  I  leave  for 
this  Board  to  decide.     As  this  will  be  my  last  year  with  the 
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Board,  I  do*  not  care  to  recommend  a  course  that  if  adopted 
might  not  insure  success. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  G.  Wirxox, 
Superintendent, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FORAGE  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

To  the  IViseonsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemens — I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Forage  and  Transportation  for  the  State  Fair  of 
1907: 

Disbursements: 

Abe  LeFeber,  oats,  feed,  etc $571 .  09 

W.  E.   Fisher,  hay 203.85 

William  Wolf,  hay 173.47 

H.  E.  Foelske.  hay 45.48 

William  Rietz,  hay 20.77 

G.  Raymond,  straw 142 . 80 

Finger  Bros.,  straw 143 .  34 

Geo.  Wolf,  straw 19.08 

William  Wolf,   straw 6.8G 

H.  T.  Mower,  oats 31 .  S5 

Wauwatosa  Milling  Co.,  shavings 42. 60 

Total $1,400.69 


Credit  by  Secretary's  Receipts: 

September    8    $105.00 

September    9    175.00 

September  10    115.00 

September  11   110.00 

September  12    175.00 

September  13 160.00 

September  13     213.55 

September  13   ; 14.64 

September  14    \ 1.60 

September  16   123.63 

September  23     49.29 

September  27    76. 42 

Postal  receipt  for  U.  W.  account 11 .00 

Paid  for  miscellaneous  expenses 2 .05 

Cash  advanced  to  helpers 40 .  39 

Cash  on  hand 3.90 


Total    $1,376.47 
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Peed  delivered  to  various  departments  as  follows: 

Poultry,  ordered  by  C.  E.  Matteson $20. 45 

Cattle,  ordered  by  Pres.  McKerrow 13 .  00 

Speed  (runners)  by  G.  U.  Fisher 64.84 

Marshal  ordered  by  G.  U.  Fisher 11 .  20 

Fire  Department  by  Pres.  McKerrow .75 

Left  in  Forage  Building,  29  bales  straw 11.60 

4  bales  hay  damaged  by  overflow  of  tank 3 .  50 

Total $125.34 

'  Sundry  bills  paid  and  cash  advanced: 

stationery     %  .95 

Lon^  distance  telephone  messages 1 .  10 

H.  T.  Mower,  cash  advanced 17.10 

B.  Gridley,  cash  advanced 15 . 00 

J.  Steiner,  cash  advanced  and  feed 8.29 

Cash  on  hand 3.90 

Total     $46.34 

Cost  of  first  bedding: 

Sheen  Judging  Pavilion $  .  2 .  80 

Cattle    Barn 65.00 

Horse,  sheep  and  swine  barns 112.88 

Total     $180.68 

i 

Cost  of  hay.  feed,  etc $1,400.69 

Cost  of  bedding  stables,  etc 180.68 

Total  salable  mdse $1,220.01 

Labor  account: 

C.  T.  Fisher,  Superintendent 8  days  $40.00 

H.  T.  Mower,  Asst.  Supt 12  days  42.00 

Pavson  Mower,  and  team 10  days  50.00 

J.  W.  Stf fner,  helper llVg  days  34.50 

B.  P.  Gric'ley,  helper SVo  days      25.50 

Dave  Swan,  helper 6y2  days      19 .  50 

W.  E.  Fisher,  and  team 1  day        5.00 

$216.50 

TransportatioT     licenses $60.00 

Disbursements: 

C.  T.  FiPher.  superintendent 6  days     $30.00 

J.  L.  Morton,  livery 5  days      15 .  00 

$45.00 
Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  T.  Fisher, 
Superintendent, 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  GATES. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemen  : — The  report  of  Superintendent  of  Gates  is  here 
with  submitted  for  the  year  1907: 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  record  of  each  turnstile  as  fol- 
lows : 


Receipt  9, 


1 

Stiles. 

Team 
gates. 

Total. 

Monday,  Sept   9,1907 

$1,812  50 
2,141  50 
7,212  00 

28,841  00 
3,636  50 

$13,613  50 

$226  00 

138  50 

469  75 

3,291  15 

587  00 

$4,712  40 

$2,038  50 

Tuesday.  Sent.  10.  1907  

2,280  00 

Wednesday,  Sept.  11,  1907 

Thurday.  Sent.  12, 1907 

7,681  75 
32,132  15 

Friday,  Sent  13,  1907 

4,223  50 

Overrun 

$48,355  90 
40 

$48,356  36 

Less  counterfeits  and  foreign  coins 

5  25 



$18,351  05 

Foreign  coi  ns  converted 

75 

$48,351  80 

_ 

The  expenses  disbursed  through  my  office  and  for  which 
vouchers  have  been  returned  follow: 

Payroll $997  00 

Pay  roll  and  expense 354  61 

Pav  roll  and  expense 13  50 

Payroll 7  00 

$1,372  \\ 
22— Ag. 
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Monday,  September  j,  1907 


Stile  No. 

Day. 

Night. 

Total. 

1  passes • 

1,821 
1,791 

2,238 

198 

2,019 

2  children  free 

1,794 

3         *»           *»       

2,238 

4         *«           *'   , 

5         t*           *»   

2,739 
5,213 
2,631 
7,401 
973 

24,810 

$559  50 

1,156  50 

26  25 

2,739 

(5         »«           **   

5,213 

8         »*           »*   

2,631 

9         •»           **   

7,401 

13         » *           *  *   

973 

198 

$8  50 
61  75 

7  Tiaid  admissions 

25,008 
$568  00 

10     **             **         

1,218  25 

11     *»             ** 

26  25 

$1,742  25 

$70  25 

$1,812  50 

Tuesday y  SejHemhcr  10^  1907 . 


Stile  No. 


»'       until  2:45 


2  paid  admissions  . 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

9 
10 
13 


from  2:45. 


Day.  Night. 


1,788 
475 

2,263 

$3  50 
121  00 

19  50 
422  00 
424  00 
247  00 

55  25 
746  00 

80  00 
1  50 

$2, 119  75 


Total. 


80 

1,868 
475 

80 

2,343 
$3  50 

121  00 

19  50 

$2  75 

424  75 
424  00 

247  00 

75 
18  25 

56  00 

764  25 

80  00 

1  50 

$21  75 

$2,141  50 
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Wednesday y  Sept,  It,  7007 


Stile  No. 

Day. 

Night. 
195 

Total. 

1  Passes 

2,439 
749 

2,634 
749 

3        **     

2  Paid  admis:iions 

3,288 

$12  25 

431  50 

975  00 

111  00 

.1,458  50 

1,588  00 

376  50 

1,638  50 

a35  50 

6  25 

195 

3,383 
$12  25 

4      »*           »*          

$13  50 
13  75 
19  25 
12  25 
53  75 
18  25 

445  00 

5      **           *'          

988  75 

6      **           **          

130  25 

7      '*           **          

1,470  75 

8      *'           **          

1,641  75 

^A   If, 

8      »*           *»          

9      **           »*          

148  25'    1  7ftr.  7^ 

11      «»           ♦*          

335  50 
6  25 

$7,212  00 

13      **           **           

$6,933  00 

279  00 

Thursday/,  Sept.  7,^  1907 


Stile  No. 

Day. 

Night. 

Total. 

1  Passes 

3,64:^ 
1,393 

189 

3,832 

12      '»       

1,393 

189 

$:8  75 
85  75 

i88  60 

2  Paid  admissioDS 

5,030 

$134  55 
2,878  50 
3,072  CO 

437  75 
3,086  2: 
3,255  50 
3,257  50 
3,212  75 
4,192  40 
30  50 

8J5  25 
3,411  00 

$27,813  95 

5,225 
$163  .30 

3      » *           *  *          

2,964  25 

4      »'           **          

3,072  00 

6      **           **             

695  7.^1 

6      »*            **           

'     .3.086  25 

7      **           »*          

3,2.55  50 
3.a36  .50 

8      *»           '*          

379  00 

9      **           »*          

3^5  55     .3.558.30 

10      •*           »*          

4,192  40 

30  50 

845  25 

3,411  00 

11      **            *♦             



13      *  *            *  *           

17      » *           *  *             ...           

$1,027  05 

$28,841  00 
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DKPARTMEXT  OF  PRI\  ILEGES. 

Jefferson,  Wis.,  Sept.,  18,  1908. 
To  the  Wisconsin  State  Bozrd  of  Agriculture, 

(iKNTLHMEX : — I  herewith  submit  my  report  as  Superintendent 

rf  Privileges  for  tlie  Fair  of  IDOT.  I  received  amounts  as  indi- 
cated in  the  following-  tabulated  statement,  and  hold  receipts  of 
your  Secretary  for  the  amount. 

For  rent  of  dining  halls  owned  by  the  Board $1,540.0^ 

For  sale  of  ground  for  dining  tents  and  halls 520.00 

For  rent  of  lunch  rooms  under  Grand  Stand 275. OD 

For  lunch  and  soft  drink   stands 2,936.00 

For  soft  drinks  only 180.00 

For  cigars  and  tobacco  only 170.00 

For  sale  of  novelties,  souvenirs,  and  jewelry 1?316.50 

For  sale  of  ice  cream  only 342.00 

For  sale  of  candies  only loO.OO 

For  f ruitstands   and   wagons 102  50 

For  sale  of  cider  only 120 .  00 

For  sale  of  pop  <:orn  only 75 .  00 

For  sale  of  peanuts  only 25.00 

For  sale  of  dogs  only 30 .  00 

For  doll   racks 141 .  50 

For  cane  racks 37 .  50 

For  shooting    gallery 20.00 

For  Japanese     alleys 145.00 

For  other  games 92 .  00 

For  peddling  privileges,  Grand  Stand 160.00 

For  wholesale  supply   privileges 82 .  50 

For  advertising   privileges 522 .  50 

For  photograph   galleries 147.50 

For  palmistry    77.50 

For  score    card 190 .  00 

For  toy    balloons 20 .  00 

For  exclusive   oil   wagon 25 .  00 

For  phonographs    90 .  00 

For  waffle    wagons 60.00 

For  sale  pocket  knives 30.00 

For  sale,   furs 50.00 

For  sale,  souvenir  postals  only 60.00 

For  miscellaneoas     privilege s 34 . 50 

For  percentage  on  barber  shop 10. o^ 

For  percentage  on  Herbert  A.  Kline  shows 1,493.11 

For  pt  rcentage  on  automobile  rides So .  16 

For  percentage  on  sale  of  ice  cream  cones  in  Grand  Stand. .  54.68 

For  receipts  at  the  air  ship 284.05 

For  privileges  resc  rvet!,  and  not  taken 73 .00 

Surplus    25 .  00 

Total    111,805.40 
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The  detailed  report  of  the  receipts  is  filed  with  your  Secretary. 

There  is  still  due  the  Board  from  Mr.  G.  O.  Webber,  of 
Rochester,  Minn.,  the  sum  of  $G0.00  on  the  Score  Card  privilege. 
1  was  unable  to  collect  this  during  the  Fair,  and  have  not  been 
successful  since. 

The  amount  forfeited  on  privileges  is  unusually  high.  The 
rain  on  Tuesday  drove  most  of  these  away,  but  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  spaces  were  again  rented. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  this  department  if  the 
gnunds  were  platted,  and  I  would  recommend  that  this  be  done. 

Respectiuily  submitted, 

O.   F.   ROESSLER, 

Superintendent, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GROUNDS. 

Janesville,  Wis.,  March  2,  1908. 
To  the  PViseoHStJi  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemen  : — I  herewith  submit  my  report  as  Superintendent 
of  Grounds  for  the  season  of  1907.  A  large  amount  of  work 
was  done  on  the  grounds  during  the  summer.  In  addition  to 
building  new  cattle  barn.  Hospital  building,  New  Dining  Hall, 
New  Toilet,  building.  Educational  building,  a  large  amount  of 
new  cement  walk,  all  of  which  we  had  excavations  to  make  for, 
there  were  four  barns  re-roofed,  old  cattle  barn  moved  and  re- 
modelled into  sheep  pavilion,  repairs  to  fences,  also  boxes  and 
improvements  to  grand  stand.  All  buildings  were  painted  with 
the  exceptions  of  barns  and  dining  hall. 

When  you  stop  to  consider  that  the  first  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  new  buildings  was  unloaded  on  July  6th,  and 
all  w(irk  completed  ready  for  occup>ancy  on  Sept.  8th,  I  feel  that 
our  board,  architects,  contractors,  and  laborers  are  entitled  to  a 
great  amount  of  credit.  I  believe  that  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
no  state  has  ever  been  able  to  do  as  much  building  and  repair 
work  for  the  amount  cf  money  expended  as  did  ourr  board  dur- 
ing the  year  of  1907. 

At  tlie  close  of  the  I^^air  the  grounds  were  thoroughly  cleaned, 
all  nibbish  removed,  buildings  were  cleaned  and  closed  up^^ates    , 
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locked,  mile  track  covered   with   stable  manure,  all  pipes  and 
tanks  thoroly  drained. 

Collections  for  rent  of  barn  and  pasture  amounted  to  $454.25. 
There  is  a  small  amount  due  and  uncollected  at  this  time. 

Expenses  for  this  department.  Department  of  Grounds,  during 
the  Fair  for  15  extra  men  $235.00.  For  janitors  in  toilet  and 
other  buildings,  9  persons,  $122.00,  for  taking  care  of  garbage, 
$75.00,  for  carpenter  G  days  with  horse  and  wagon,  $30.00. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  U.  Fisher, 
Superintendent, 


MARSHAL'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Janesville,  Wis.,  March  2,  1908. 
To  the  IViseonsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemen: — I  herewith  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
Marshal's  department  for  the  year  1907. 

The  tiital  cx|>cnse  of  this  dcpairtment  was  $1,117.45  paid  to 
the  51  men  employed.  I  was  very  careful  in  selecting  these  men 
and  the  services  rendered  by  them  was  very  satisfactory.  The 
expense  was  greater  than  in  190G,  due  to  the  face  tliat  we  had 
more  buildings  which  required  night  watch;  had  more  men 
guarding  fences,  and  more  special  police  in  buildings,  and  on 
grounds  both  day  and  night. 

There  were  4G  arrests  made,  the  greater  number  of  which 
were  from  jumping  and  breaking  fences.  Four  arrests  were 
for  picking  pockets,  all  of  which  were  proscctuted  and  served 
time.  One  person  was  arrested  for  selling  liquor  illegally, 
who  pleaded  guilty  and  paid  fine.  We  wore  very  ably  assisted 
by  a  large  detachment  of  City  police. 

Much  credit  must  also  be  given  Sheriff  Knell  of  Milwaukee 
Co..  who  with  h's  assistants  were  at  all  times  available  and  made 
several  arrests  on  the  outside  of  the  gn  unds,  principally  for 
picking  pockets. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  U.  Fisher, 
Superintendent. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
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Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture 


IN  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 


Madison,  Wis.,  February  5  and  G,  1908. 

President  McKerrow  in  the  chair. 

Prest.  McKerrow:     Please  be  in  order. 

We  are  here  to  hold  the  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Now,  I  notice  that  the  Secretary,  without  my  consent,  has  billed 
me  for  an  address,  bue  seeing  he  did  not  interview  me  before 
printing  this  on  the  program,  I  can  do  abcAit  as  I  please  in  the 
position  I  am  in. 

I  have  not  any  bct  address  for  you,  gentlemen,  but  I  will  try 
to  say  a  few  things  in  re^:^ard  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the  principal  work  of 
this  Board. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  you  all  know  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  established  by  law 
in  this  state,  that  the  State  Fairs  of  the  state  were  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  The  farmers  of  the  state  were  net  recognizing  them  as 
they  should,  therefore  the  gate  receipts  were  short  and  this  made 
it  is  very  hard  work  for  the  old  state  Agricultural  Society  to 
put  up  a  Fair  that  would  inteo'est  the  people.     But  during  the 
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life  of  this  Board  matters  have  steadily  grown  better  until,  a^ 
the  Breeders'  Gazette  put  it  a  year  ago,  the  Wisconsin  State 
Fair  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  State  Fairs  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  Fair  last  year  was  certainly  very  gratifying  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  some  of  you  will  remember  we  had  t\vo 
days  of  very  bad  weather. 

We  made  an  appeal  to  the  city  <  f  Milwaukee  to  help  us  out  by 
turning  out  its  citizens  and  putting  in  its  half  dollars  at  the  gate, 
to  which  they  responded  very  well.  But  we  cannot  give  all  the 
credit  to  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  for,  on  Milwaukee  Day,  the  day 
of  this  appeal,  we  found  by  careful  observation  that  the  farmers 
of  tht  state  were  there  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  citizens  of 
the  city.  We  found  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  who  had 
been  held  back  by  the  two  rainy  days,  made  it  their  business  to 
come  on  this  pleasant  day,  and  the  result  was  an  attendance  that 
was  the  "record  breaker'*  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair,  namely, 
75,000  people,  and  the  receipts  over  $45,000.  This  was  a  great 
day  for  Wisconsin  Fairs. 

Tliis  tco,^  helped  us  out  financially,  and  when  the  records  are 
closed  up,  the  debts  paid,  we  find  that  we  are  in  about  the  same 
finaiTKrial  condition  as  we  were  one  year  ago,  with  over  $27,000  in 
the  treasury. 

The  expenditure  u])on  this  last  Fair  was  very  much  larger 
than  upon  any  Fair  that  has  ever  been  held  in  Wisconsin,  in 
premiums,  purses  and  special  attractions.  So  that,  under  those 
conditi(  ns  and  circumstances,  weather  and  everything  considered, 
1  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  to  thank  the 
people  of  Wisconsin,  including  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  for  the 
magnificent  results  and  for  the  good  cc  ndition  of  the  Board  at 
its  present  time. 

The  last  legislature  was  more  liberal  with  us  than  any  previous 
legislature;  although  not  liberal  when  compared  with  the  acts 
of  some  of  our  neighboring  states,  who  vcted  to  their  State 
Fairs  sums  in  quarter  millions  at  a  time,  and  yet,  probably  as 
liberal  as  they  should  be. 

Our  Board  as  a  Board  is  conservative.  While  we  like  suc- 
cess, while  we  like  to  fc.rgc  fonvard  rapidly,  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  good  policy  to  do  all  this  forging  at  ( nee,  but  we  want 
to  feel  our  ground  cautiously  so  that  we  may  obtain  results  frotn 
the  amounts  expended.  ^  j 
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The  legislature  voted  us  $67,500  for  which  we  have  five  new 
modest  buildings  uptn  the  Wisconsin  Fair  grounds,  one  of  which, 
the  one  we  are  the  proudest  of  probably,  is  a  large  cattle  bam, 
which  without  boasting  we  can  truthfully  say  is  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  exposition  cattle  bam  on  the  American  continent, 
or  for  that  matter,  in  the  world. 

Thcrefcre,  you  can  see  as  citizens  of  the  State  tliat  the  con- 
dition of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  much  as 
we  would  wish  it  to  be.  All  we  ask  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 
four  or  five  years,  is  the  hearty  support  of  every  citizen  of  Wis- 
consin and  especially  of  the  fairmers  of  our  state.  I  thank  you, 
gentlemen. 


The  chief  purpose  of  this  convention  is  to  gather  together  the 
best  agricultural  information  upon  various  lines  that  will  interest 
the  Wisconsin  farmer. 

To  do  this  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  effort  upon 
the  part  of  Secretary  Ttrue,  to  cover  a  field  that  will  be  specially 
ir.teresting  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  and  that  will  be  valuable 
in  bringing  results  to  the  State.  So  many  conventions,  so  many 
round-up  institutes,  short  courses,  agricultural,  horticultural  and 
ether  meetings  have  been  held  in  Wisconsin  and  their  reports 
printed  and  sent  out  broadcast  to  the  farmers,  that  it  is  a  pretty 
hard  matter  to  bring  together  interesting  and  valuable  material 
and  not  have  it  run  along  the  old  lines. 

New  those  of  you  who  read  carefully  this  program  must  con- 
clude that  Secretary  True  has  made  a  hit  in  this  respect,  for  here 
we  have  the  latest  up-to-date  topics,  several  of  them  not  before 
presented  in  this  form  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

We  are  here  very  largely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  material 
for  the  body  cf  the  next  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. Now,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  follow  these  speakers  very 
carefully,  and  to  have  in  your  minds  the  questions  that  should 
be  asked,  to  bring  out  with  more  force  the  most  important  things 
that  they  touch  upon,  or  to  bring  out  things  they  have  left  un- 
said ;  so  after  each  paper  we  will  have  a  sharp,  lively  discussion, 
a  Wisconsin  discussion.  I  told  them  in  Nebraska  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  that  I  wished  they  would  wake  up  and  ask  questions 
like  our  Wisconsin  farmers. 
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Now,  I  do  not  want,  while  some  of  us  think  that  we  in  Wis- 
consin are  a  little  more  progressive  and  aggressive  in  an  agri- 
cultural meeting  than  the  farmers  of  other  states,  I  do  not  want 
to'  shut  out  the  outsiders  of  course,  and  we  want  Mr.  Wing  of 
Ohio,  and  others  to  show  us  that  they  are  as  good  at  asking  ques- 
tions as  our  own  people. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  this  morning  to  present  tci  you  Mr.  A. 
D.  Campbell,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Immigration, 
the  new  board  created  by  the  last  legislature,  who  will  talk  to 
us  on  the  first  subject  to  be  presented. 


THE  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  NORTHERN 

WISCONSIN. 

A.  D.  Campbell, 
Secretary  Wisconsin  Board  of  Immigration,  Madison,  IVis, 

The  past  of  Northern  Wisconsin — as  far  as  the  purposes  of 
this  article  are  concerned — is  a  short  story.  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin was  once  deemed  of  little  or  no  value  except  as  a  giver  of 
blessings  in  the  shape  of  shelter.  It  was  conceded  that  Northern 
Wisconsin  was  a  treasure-trove  as  to  that  one  most  important 
item  to  the  human  habitation — lumber.  Without  this  shelter 
material  southern  Wisconsin  would  still  be  a  wild  prairie — 
valued  as  it  was  valued  fifty  years  age — if  indeed  it  were  valued 
at  all.  North  Wisconsin  was  thought  of  only  for  its  pine — 
when  that  was  gone  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  value  and  it 
would  have  been  thought  a  blessing  if  the  pine-stripped  area 
could  have  been  caused  to  vanish.  Such  was  the  popular  ap- 
preciation of  the  upper  half  of  the  state. 

Nortliern  Wisconsin  was  a  treasure-trove  to  not  only  south- 
ern Wisconsin,  but  to  lUincis,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and  to  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska.  The  frontier,  as  it  moved  westward  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  foot  of  the  Rockies,  obtained  its  first  and 
fundamental  requirements  from  Northern  Wisconsin.  The  great 
fortunes  that  have  been  built  up  in  southern  Wisconsin  and  ad- 
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jacent  territory  are  in  great  measure  a  converted  torm  of  the 
native  richness  of  Northern  Wisconsin. 

Northern  Wisconsin  is  reputed  to  have  furnished  80,000,000,- 
000  feet  of  Uimber  as  its  ccmtribution  to  the  development  of 
the  rich  empire  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Considering  that  tlii> 
contribution  was  made  prior  to  1890 — durring  the  era  of  lower 
priced  building  material — this  contribution  may  well  be  said  to 
have  been  a  gift  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  billion  of  dollars. 
Is  it  not  apparent — is  it  not  evident — that  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  wondrous  gift  owe  to»  the  benefactor  a  debt  of  gratitude  re- 
deemable in  material  form?  Is  it  not  evident  that  that  region 
which  in  the  past  has  showered  its  blessings  upon  its  neighbors 
should  now,  in  its  efforts  to  show  its  further  and  permanent  value, 
have  the  sympathy  and  co-operatioti  of  those  whom  it  has  so 
richly  endowed? 

The  Northern  Wisconsin  of  today,  as  it  is  understood  from  an 
aerricultural  development  standpoint,  may  approximately  be 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  through  Marinette,  Oconto.  Shawano, 
Stevens  Point,  Grand  Rapids  and  Eau  Claire  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  Polk  Countv.  While  below  this  line  there  are  areas 
but  partiallv  developed,  there  are  above  it  also  some  areas  splen- 
didly developed  where  fields,  houses  and  barns,  herds,  roads, 
schools,  churches,  flourishing  towns  and  all  that  goes  to  make 
a  rich  farmincr  community  prevail.  But  the  line  of  demarcation 
approximates  the  points  mentioned.  The  area  north  of  this  line 
IS  about  cne-half  of  the  sta^  and  includes  about  12,000,000 
acres  of  unoccupied  lands  which  are  suited  to  agriculture.  These 
lands  may  be  classified  as  clav  loams  and  sandy  loams.  The  clay 
loams  constitute  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  area. 
These  are  divisible  into  the  grayish  and  red  clay  loams  of  which 
about  four-fifths  are  gray  clay  loams.  Of  the  clay  loams  little 
need  be  said,  as  their  productiveness  will  at  once  be  admitted. 

Of  the  sandy  loams  it  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding 
that  they  be  given  a  careful  consideration.  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  that  we  a«re  not  now  referring  to  what  is  properly  styled 
sandy  soil — but  sandy  loam.  These  areas  are  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinities  of  the  large  streams  and  in  strips  along  the  water 
sheds.  They  are  often  of  such  fine  texture  that  when  frequently 
stirred  by  cultivation  the  sand  is  noticeable  only  upon  a  careful 
examination,  and  yet  contain  enough  sand  as  to  be  'classified  only 
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as  sandy  loams.  These  soils  were  discounted  in  the  popular 
mind  until  largely  by  accident  their  productiveness  was  discov- 
ered. While  These  soils  could  be  robbed  of  their  fertility  by 
unwise  and  continued  planting  to  small  grain,  it  is  equally  evi- 
dent that,  used  for  dairy  purposes,  they  will  increase,  rather 
than  diminish,  in  fertility. 

Much  has  been  hcnid  of  the  so-called  "p5ri^  barrens."  In  the 
popula*"  mind  these  have  come  to  be  understood  as  absolutely 
unproductive  liiids.  These  lands  never — at  least  in  recent  years 
and  perhaps  centuries — grew  pine  and  in  the  few  instances  where 
they  have  been  planted  have  produced  good  growth  of  grasses 
and  splendid  harvests  of  potatoes.  What,  under  proper  cultiva- 
tion, these  lands  are  capable  of,  remains  to  be  dtetermined. 

Of  the  surface  of  Northern  Wisconsin  it  may  be  said  that 
approximately  four-fifths  of  the  area  is  well  suited  to  farming 
and  a  portion  of  the  remaining  one-fifth  will  be  valuable  for 
pasturing.  Many  Montana  stocknuen  have  recently  come  to 
Northern  Wisconsin  and  established  ranches  there.  They  in- 
variably report  satisfactory  results  and  that  many  more  are  likely 
to  come  in  the  early  future.  In  one  county,  five  men  or  concerns 
have  established  themselves  in  sheep  ranching  within  two  years. 
These  people  have  taken  lands  well  suited  to  farming,  but  as 
lands  advance  in  value,  will  probably  migrate  to  those  which  are 
least  suited,  because  of  surface,  to  general  farming. 

Northern  Wisconsin  timber,  aside  from  pine  which  is  now  a 
thing  practicallv  of  the  past,  ranges  according  to  volume :  birch, 
basswood.  hemlock,  maple,  elm,  tamarack,  ash,  oak,  and  other 
varieties  in  very  small  quantities.  The  last  attempt  at  estimate 
bv  government  authority  gave  a  total  of  17,000,000,000  feet, 
which  considering  that  hardwrod  milling  on  a  large  scale  is  of 
recent  establishment,  is  orobably  a  fairly  accurate  estimate.  It 
is  tx>ssible  that  20.000.000,000  feet  would  not  be  an  over  estimate. 
If  the  natural  erovvth  has  not  brought  the  total  up  to  the  twenty 
billirn  point,  it  will  have  done  so  loner  ere  the  timber  is  cut. 

Another  feature  in  the  present  condition  prevailing  in  Northern 
Wisconsin  is  the  numerous  magnificent  water  powers  now  await- 
ing the  harness  that  they  may  submit  their  energy  to  the  domii- 
nation  of  industry  in  supplying  the  wants  of  man.  Tltese  powers 
are  well  distributed  among  the  counties  of  Northern  Wisconsin. 
That  they  will  speedily  be  developed  is  a  conclusion  forced  by 
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the  imperious  ccndition  of  the  present  industrial  situation.  Sur- 
rounded as  they  are  by  raw  materials  of  all  kinds,  including  steel 
and  copper,  there  is  no  question  about  their  early  development. 
In  fact  thev  are  now  beine:  harn  ssed  more  rapidly  than  evetr  be- 
fore. In  the  decade  of  1900-1910,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
much  more  water  power  will  be  developed  in  Noilhern  Wiscon- 
sin than  was  in  use  in  the  entire  State  at  the  openine  of  the 
nresent  centuiry.  The  total  available  water  powers  in  Northern 
Wisconsin — including  the  Superor-Duluth  pow'er,  which  is  of 
pnti.nl  irrp'  rtancc  to  WTsronsin — ^liave  been  estimated  at  1.000,- 
000  horse  power.  The  minimum  economic  value  of  these  pow- 
ers, as  comnared  with  steam,  will  when  fullv  develooed,  be  cap- 
able of  a  ten  rx'r  cent,  capitalization  at  $250.000,000 — a  contin- 
f^ont  pssef  well  worth v  of  a  most  b'beral  consideration — ^an  ele- 
ment of  wealth  vet  found  between  the  Alleehenv  and  RocW 
A^oiintains — a  ]e<r^cv  of  nature  calculated  to  reflec*-  its  benefi- 
cence not  ot?lv  in  an  industnal  aspect,  but  in  its  influence  upon 
everv  subsidiary  industry,  upon  s-ciety  and  all  that  tends  to  the 
puWiV  weal. 

The  climate  of  Northern  Wisconsin  ouorbt  not,  to  the  reflec- 
tive mind,  call  for  a  parao-raph.  The  high  altitude,  assuring  drv 
atmosphere,  protection  from  the  wes'^ern  winds  in  winter  by  the 
current  controllin?r  influence  rf  the  Mississippi  Vallev.  the  tem-. 
norature  is  less  severe  than  in  many  sections  farther  south.  In 
f^ict  the  record  for  cold  weath^-r  in  the  Mississippi  Vallev  is  far 
from  the  upppr  counties.  The  o-ovemment  charts  show  be- 
vond  nuestioti  that  the  climate  of  Northern  Wisconsin  h  a  verv 
desirable  one  from  both  an  aorricultural  and  human  comfort  stand- 
Tv>int.  It  is  specially  favorable  to  those  having  a  tendency  to 
tbrna^  and  nasal  trnibles. 

In  precipitation  the  upper  icounties  of  Wisconsin  are  speciallv 
favored  in  its  adaptation  to  dairv-ine.  The  distribution  of  the 
plenteous  precipitatinn  it  one  calculated  to  produce  grass  in 
abundance  and  the  large  amount  of  rain  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  is  an  assurance  against  sun-burned  pastures. 
The  government  charts  show  no  northwestern  section  so  favor- 
ably prcvided  with  rain  at  the  times  when  most  needed  for  pas- 
tures and  meadows.  >^ 

Pure  water  and  good  roads  are  two  essentials  to  comfort  and. 
economy  with  which  Northern  Wisconsin  will  be  blessed.    Bf         i 
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the  quality  of  the  water  tliere  can  be  no  question.  The  good 
roads  are  assured  by  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  harden  under 
pressure  and  the  excellent  drainage  that  prevails  practically  every- 
where. The  spirit  and  derrband  for  good  roads  are  universal  and 
even  now  in  the  slightly  developed  country,  roads  are  well  made 
— in  many  sections  the  best  of  modern  roads  are  found — high- 
ways calculated  as  inspirations  to  the  people  of  older  sections. 

Employment  prevails  at  all  points.  Settlers  find  home  em- 
ployment the  most  profitable.  In  the  timbered  sections,  the  har- 
vesting of  nature's  crop  of  timber  returns  a  profit  as  well  as 
wages.  But  home-makers  going  to  Northern  Wisconsin  withont 
means  for  rapid  handling  of  their  timber  find  temporary  employ- 
ment in  the  mills  and  factories  a  means  of  equipment  for  that 
better  employment,  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  their  holdings. 

FUTl^RE  OF  NORTHERN  WISCONSIN. 

The  future  of  Northern  Wisconsin  is  indicated  by  the  fore- 
going statement  ci  facts.  That  great  empire  of  rich  soil  is 
dc<:tined  to  become  famed  as  a  butter  and  cheese  country.  Of 
this  fact  there  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  investigator. 
Supremacy  in  grass  production,  coupled  with  a  climate  approach- 
ing perfection  in  dairy  requirements  and  pure  water  certainly  are 
sufficient  assurance  of  the  future  of  the  dairy  interests  of  that 
region.  With  the  development  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  the 
state's  dairy  area  will  be  doubled  and  at  the  present  rate  of  prog- 
ress in  butter  and  cheese  production,  her  total  output  of  dairy 
products  will  be  trebled  or  quadrupled  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  Of  Wisconsin's  ability  to  maintain  her  position  as  leader 
in  butter  and  cheese  production,  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for 
doubt. 

It  probably  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  where  the 
(iairy  is  supreme,  the  greatest  wealth  prevails!  The  cow  has 
blessed  every  land  upon  which  she  has  made  her  home.  She 
has  coiner  ted  mortgages  into  bank  accounts  in  southern  Wis- 
consin and  will  prevent  mortgages  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  The 
friend  of  plenty  and  comfort  will  say  to  the  settler  in  Northern 
Wisconsin,  "Get  cows."  Keep  cows,  and  with  them,  the  fer- 
tility of  your  homes.  Already  associations  are  being  formed  for 
the  betterment  of  dairy  lands  in  the  upper  counties. 
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The  census  statistics  show  remarkable  ihootties  from  the  cows 
in  the  northern  counties.  These  averages  are  so  large  that  care- 
ful writers  have  hesitated  to  use  them,  fearing  that  they  might 
not  be  correct.  However,  individual  inquiries  all  go  to  sub- 
stantiate the  census  figures.  Each  of  the  new  counties  is  adding 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  every  year  and  one  of  these 
counties  has  the  largest  country  creamery  in  America — built 
up  from  a  meagre  start  six  years  ago.  The  volume  of  business 
done  by  this  creamery — now  nearly  $200,000  per  year — compared 
with  the  ar«ea  covered,  testifies  to  the  large  yield  of  butter  fat 
prcyduced  by  these  dairies.  The  cause  for  this  large  production 
is  probably  in  the  superior  nutritive  quality  of  the  grass,  the  de- 
sirable climate,  especially  cool  nights,  and  the  purity  of  the 
water  of  these  counties. 

The  ftyllowing  are  a  few  expert  opinions  c^n  dairying  in  North- 
ern Wisconsin: 

Prof.   Henry  says: 

"The  writer  makes  the  prediction  that  some  day  Northern 
Wisconsin  will  rank  as  the  foremost  cheese  district  in  America, 
if  not  in  the  world.  No  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  sub- 
ject and  observed  what  has  taken  place  in  other  countries,  and 
what  is  occurring  in  a  small  way  at  present  in  our  new  north, 
will  seriously  deny  this  assertion.  The  fine  cheese  districts  of 
Europe  and  America  are  not  in  the  warm  regions,  but  rather  in 
those  where  the  nights  are  cool,  the  waters  pure  and  cold  and 
the  grasses  possess  a  high  nutritious  value.  Such  regions  as 
these  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  the  cheese 
districts  of  Canada  and  Northern  New  York  and  our  lakeshore 
counties  like  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  also  Fond  du  Lac,  Outa- 
gamie, etc.  It  is  aflfirttied  with  emphasis  that  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin can  and  will  some  day  produce  enormous  amounts  of  cheese, 
which  for  quality  cannot  be  equaled  by  that  made  farther  south. 
The  most  nutritious  of  grasses,  the  coolest  of  waters  and  the 
temperate  sun  of  summer  are  all  necessary  for  the  production 
of  milk  which  shall  go  to  make  cheese  carrying  the  purest 
flavors,  and  Northern  Wisconsin  has  all  of  these  in  a  marked 
degree.  This  adaptation  to  the  production  of  fine  cheese  is  a 
heritage  to  this  region  from  which  it  can  never  be  parted.  It 
is  as  valuable  to  our  new  NcTth  as  are  the  gold  mines  to  Col- 
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orado  or  the  coal  beds  to  Pennsylvania,  and  when  Northern 
Wisconsin  shall  have  been  occupied  by  an  intelligent  people 
and  its  cheese  industry  properly  developed,  there  will  millions 
of  dollars  flow  into  this  section  each  year  from  the  sales  of  this 
one  line  of  dairy  products." 

Mr.  John  Mathieson,  President  of  the  Minnesota  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation, in  a  letter  to  the  Dairy  Reporter,  says : 

"I  made  a  trip  last  summer  into  the  hardwood  timber  belt 
on  the  "Soo"  Railway  in  North :?Tn  Wisconsin  and  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  natural  advantages  offered  to  dairymen  in  that 
locality.  There  is  an  abundance  of  pure  water;  clover,  timothy 
and  blue  grass  do  excellently.  The  soil  is  productive,  as  is 
shown  by  the  crop  grown  on  the  lands  in  cultivation.  This 
section  is  destined  to  be  a  fine  dairy  region,  all  the  natural  con- 
ditions, climate,  soil,  pure  water  and  nutritious  grasses  are 
found  here." 

PROFESSOR    FARRINGTON's    OPINION. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Farrington,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Dairy 
School,  before  the  North  Wisconsin  Farmers'  Association, 
March  7,  1907,  said: 

"I  think  the  records  have  proved  that  the  grasses  and  clover 
of  Northern  Wisconsin  have  a  characteristic  natural  flavor 
which  they  impart  to  milk  and  through  it  to  the  butter  and 
cheese  made  there  from.  So  characteristic  is  this  good  flavor 
that  I  think  this  Association  of  Northern  Wisconsin  counties 
can  reap  a  good  benefit  from  a  movement  to^  promote  the  brand- 
ing of  all  dairy  products  from  this  section  of  the  stare  as  'made 
in  Northern  Wisconsin.'  Dairying  in  this  locality  is  sure  to  be 
successful  provided  the  farmers  will  keep  profitable  cows.  Cky- 
ver,  I  understand,  grows  wild  in  the  woods  and  there  is  no 
better  feed  for  dairy  cows  than  clover." 

CORN   AND  OTHER   CROPS. 

That  the  greater  portion  of  the  upper  counties  is  within  the 
corn  belt  has  been  shown  in  many  localities  where  land  has  be- 
come mature  from  continued  farming.  For  the  dairy  the  silo 
is  all  important  and  for  this  purpose  the  com  of  the  upper  coun- 
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ties  approaches  perfection.  The  rapidity  of  growth  makes  up 
for  the  somewhat  later  springs,  while,  as  shown  by  government 
.  reports,  the  fall  frosts  are  on  dates  corresponding  with  south- 
em  Wisconsin,  southern  Minnesota,  northern  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska. 

Peas,  which  for  fattening  purposes  are  reputed  to  stand  in  a 
«ratio  of  7  to  4  as  compared  with  com,  yield  handsomely  through- 
out Northern  Wisconsin  and  are  of  equal  value,  acre  for  acre, 
with  tlie  com  crop  of  the  best  corn  areas. 

Oats,  barley,  rye  and  other  grain  crops  produce  excellent  har- 
vests. The  potato  belt  is  rapidly  extending  to  the  upper  counties 
All  root  crops  and  vegetables  yield  handsomely. 

Tobacco  culture  is  advancing  northward.  But  a  few  years 
ago  it  had  only  started  in  Chippewa  County.  Later  Dunn  County 
started  tobacco  culture  and  is  now  ayntesting  with  the  southern* 
counties  in  quality  and  quantity.  Barron  County  followed  and  is 
now  producing  large  quantities  of  the  best  grade  of  tobacco. 
Washburn,  Rusk,  Oconto  Marathon  and  other  counties  are  lat- 
terly showing  such  tobacco  results  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that 
Wisconsin  will  soon  rank  in  tobacco  as  she  does  in  butter  and 
cheese — the  first  on  the  list.  If  the  price  of  tobacco  continues 
to  approximate  its  irecent  price,  a  five-acre  field  in  one  year  will 
pay  for  eighty  acres  at  the  present  price  of  land  in  the  upper 
counties.  Tobacco  culture  has  become  an  interesting  subject 
to  the  pioneers  of  the  New  Wisconsin.  Absence  of  drouth,  free- 
dom from  hail  and  a  rapid  growing  summ):r  season  marks  north- 
ern Wisconsin  as  specially  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  high 
grade  tobacco. 

Sugar  beets  also  promise  to  become  a  profitable  branch  of 
farm  industry  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  There  are  now  three 
sugar  factories  upon  the  border  of  this  new  empire  of  the  north 
and  within  available  distance  the  farmers  are  devoting  much 
attention  to  the  production  of  sugar  beets.  If  the  new  idea  of 
establishing  reduction  works  in  areas  adjacent  to  refineries  and 
shipping  the  raw  sugar  to  central  refineries  prevails,  the  future 
of  sugar  beet  culture  will  be  very  much  simplified  in  northern 
Wisconsin  to  the  lasting  material  benefit  of  its  people. 

While  these  special  crops  to  which  may  be  added  onions  and 
cucumbers  in  the  vicinity  of  salting  works,  offer  attractive  in- 
ducements to  home-seekers  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  dairy  will 
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always  be  the  principal  and  fundamental  source  of  wealth  in 
this  new  empire  of  the  north.  These  special  crops  will  yield 
larger  incomes  from  a  necessarily  smaller  acreage ;  manufactures, 
to  which  I  shall  make  reference,  with  resultant  cities  and  vil- 
lages, will  mean  splendid  markets  and  social  advantages;  but 
after  all  is  said  upon  special  attractions,  we  must  retiuTi  to  the 
fundamental  source  of  wealth,  the  dairy;  fundamental  because 
in  itself  it  is  the  great  wealth  producer;  fundamental  because 
it  preserves  the  native  richness  of  the  soil ;  fundamental  because 
it  furnishes  the  fertilizer  essential  to  the  special  crops.  To  say 
that  northern  Wisconsin  is  specially  blessed  in  all  that  fits  an 
area  for  the  production  of  the  highest  grade  of  butter  and 
cheese,  is  to  proclaim  a  section  of  future  wealth  and  comfort. 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  FRUIT. 

For  many  years  northeoi  Wisconsin  has  been  famed  for  its 
abundance  of  small  fruit.  Wild  berries — including  cranberries 
and  blackberries  on  the  lowlands,  and  raspberries,  strawberries 
and  others  on  the  highlands  in  utter  disregard  of  appreciation. 

It  is  only  recently  that  commercial  apples,  cherries  and  other 
tree  fruits  have  been  given  that  careful  attention  which  they 
deserve  and  which  is  necessary  to  their  survival  anywhere. 
Along  Lake  Superior  especially  at  Bayfield,  the  remarkable  bear- 
ing quality  of  the  few  trees  that  were  planted  years  ago  and  then 
left  to  fight  their  own  battles,  awakened  the  eyes  of  observers 
and  led  to  investigation.  Many  experienced  fruit  growers — con- 
spicuous among  them  C.  G.  Patten  of  Charles  City,  Iowa, — ex- 
amined the  soil,  climatic  conditions  and  the  condition  of  the 
trees  that  have  borne  crops  for  many  years  and  all  agree  that 
the  lake  region  possesses  characteristics  of  great  promose  as  a 
future  apple  country. 

Several  extensive  orchards  have  been  started,  among  them  those 
of  Wm.  Knight  of  Bayfield  who  has  planted  twenty  acres  of 
trees  and  George  B.  Whiting  of  Yankton,  S.  D.,  who  has  planted 
Seventeen  acres.  Both  will  add  heavily  from  year  to  year.  Many 
others  have  planted  smaller  acreage. 

At  Madaline  Island  apple  orchards  have  been  bearing  splen- 
didly for  many  years. 

Reports  from  Port  Wing  indicate  that  climatic  conditions  fa- 
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vor  the  growth  of  commercial  apples  of  high  quality  in  firmnicsSi 
color  and  flavor — but  somewhat  smaller  than  in  aouthem  Wiscon* 
sin.  It  is  said  that  the  ice  in  the  lake  delays  budding  until  all 
danger-  of  frost  has  passed,  assuring  abundant  crops. 

In  other  part  of  northern  Wisconsin,  many  people  have  met 
with  success  in  apple  culture.  It  is  evident  that  drainagje,  in 
the  heavy  soils,  proper  planting  and  wise  selection  of  sites  and 
varieties  are  specially  impcTtant  in  these  higher  latitudes.  Mag- 
nificent  strawberries  and  other  small  fruit  are  raised,  while  the 
woods  are  full  of  wild  berries. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  features  of  the  future 
of  Northern  Wisconsin  is  the  great  aggregate  volume  of  water 
powers  that  are  distributed  over  a  scope  of  coimties.  In  fact 
there  is  not  a  county  entirely  unpossessed  of  water  powers, 
while  many  have  scores  of  thousands  of  horse  power.  As  has  . 
been  remarked,  these  powers  are  rapidly  being  developed — ^more 
rapidly  as  the  country  settles  up.  The  practically  complete  ex- 
plcutation  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horse  power  will 
mean  much  for  the  northern  counties  and  the  whole  state. 
Their  development  will  mean  industries,  villages  and  cities, 
better  markets,  schools  and  churches — in  short  a  beterment  of  all 
conditions.  The  ecctiomic  value  of  the  industry  incident  to  the 
advantages  possessed  by  these  powers,  is  in  all  its  ramificaticms 
and  reflections,  almost  beyond  computation.  The  assessment 
rolls  of  the  state  and  the  cc^mmimities  will  furnish  magnificent 
additic«is  from  this  source.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  or  to  show  that 
the  water  powers  will  not  in  the  future  be  ci  more  value  than 
the  pineries  have  been  in  the  past.  The  influence  of  the  indus- 
trial activity  that  w^ill  comt  with  the  development  of  a  million 
horse,  power  of  water  energy  upon  farm  and  urban  values  toc» 
great  a  problem  for  csonsdderation  at  the  present  time. 

The  settler  who  goes  into  northern  Wisconsin  at  this  time  does 
not  become  a  pioneer  in  the  sense  of  fomler  times.  He  can  locate 
close  to  thriving  towns  to  which  he  can  go  at  all  times.  The 
mail  and  express,  the  telegraph  and  telephone  have  traversed 
the  country  from  all  directions,  all  the  elements  of  modem  civ- 
ilization are  within  reach — the  school,  church  and  all  the  socie- 
ties and  firatemal  orders.  The  settler  does  not  find  it  necessary 
as  in  former  times  to  roll  his  timber  up  and  burn  it,  but  sells  it 
at  a  profit,  whether  as  saw  logs,  piling  poles,  ties,  cordwood. 
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pulpwood,  stave  and  heading  material,  shingle  bolts  or  for  other 
uses.  What  to  the  pioneer  a  half  century  ago  was  an  expensive 
obstruction  to  progress,  today  is  a  profitable  asset  c'ver  ever  in- 
creasing value.  The  introduction  of  gasoline  sawing- outfits 
for  sawing  stove  wood  for  the  village  markets  has  meant  large 
profits  to  many  active  settlers.  The  timber  is  a  source  of  con- 
stant employment  and  an  assurauce  of  success  to  every  settler. 
In  it  Nature  has  furnished  a  valuable  crop  subject  to  harvest  at 
the  desire  of  the  owner.  The  value  of  the  timber  is  indicated 
by  the  following  statement  covering  68  acres: 

For  cutting,  splitting  and  bunching  818  cords  @  $1.30  .  .  $1,063  10 
Ranking  and  loading  on  car,  about 765  00 

Total  cost  on   car $1,828  40 

We  sold  676  cords  of  maple  @  $4.62 1^  per  cord  .  .  .  .  $3,128  40 
We  sold  142  cords  of  birch  &  $3.75  per  cord 532  50 

Gross    total $3,660  90 

Less  total  cost 1,828  40 

Net    profit $1,832  50 

Or  $26.00  per  acre  from  Nature's  crop  on  cut  over  land. 
While  I  know  cut  over  lands  do  not  run  on  an   average  as  heavily 
to  maple,  as  the  above  sample,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  the  tim- 
ber left  on  all  cut  over  land,  not  burnt  over,  in  this  section  will  net  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  the  land. 

Truly, 

P.  H.  SOHAFEB, 

Hawkins,  Wis.  Manager  Ellsworth  Mfg.  Ck). 

Where,  then,  lies  the  interests  of  Wisconsin  people  with  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  these  northern  counties  ?  Why  should 
the  sons  and  daughtt2rs  of  Wisconsin  fathers  and  mothers  seek 
homes  in  the  distant  west  or  south  while  there  are  in  the  upper 
counties  room  for  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  Why  should 
not  Wisconsin  people  first  develop  their  own  state?  Why  should 
not  Wisconsin  capital  develop  Wisconsin  opportunities?  Why 
should  not  Wisconsin  energy  and  industry  develop  these  mag- 
nificient  water  powers  and  by  their  energy  operate  mills  and 
factories  supplied  by  Wisconsin  timber  and  iron  and  steel?  Why 
should  not  the  state  as  a  whole  work  for  its  development  in 
every  part?  Why  should  not  every  citizen  be  an  advance  agent 
of  development? 
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Northern  Wisconsin  wants  workers,  but  brain  as  well  as  brawn 
is  in  demand.  Men  of  means  will  find  there  ample  use  for  their 
capital.  But,  most  of  all,  Northern  Wisconsin  wants  people  who 
appreciate  its  future,  who  realize  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  its  ad- 
aptation to  crops  of  highest  earning  power,  the  excellent  climate, 
pure  water,  cheap  and  direct  transportation  and  the  many  other 
advantagles  that  assure  the  high  future  value  of  the  farms  to  be 
develoved  in  the  future.  Such  men  will  see  that  all  labor  re- 
quired in  preparing  the  land  fcr  cultivation  will  be  well  repaid 
and  that  the  final  result  will  be  homes  of  which  any  American 
citiezn  may  be  proud.  The  development  of  Northern  Wisconsin 
may  be  hastened  by  the  kindly  interest  of  all  Wisconsin  people, 
but  in  any  event  it  will  rapidly  prepress  and  in  its  consummation 
will  result  a  larger,  grander,  more  replete  and  wealthier  com- 
monwealth. 


discussion. 

The  Chairman:  This  has  been  quite  an  exhaustive  paper, 
yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of  you  have  some  questions  you 
would  like  to  ask  to  draw  out  various  pcnnts.  Who  will  speak 
first? 

Secretary  True:  Before  the  subject  is  dismissed,  I  would 
like  to  have  Mr.  Campbell  state  to  the  audience  and  through  this 
record  to  the  px>ple  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  something  of  the 
work  that  the  State  Board  of  Immigration  is  prepared  to  do. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  asking  questions  and  wishing  to 
know  with  reference  to  the  resources  of  definite  parts  of  North- 
em  Wisconsin,  and  any  statement  that  he  may  make  relative  to 
this  will  make  it  easy  for  these  people  to  obtain  the  desired  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Campbell:  I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Board  of 
Immigration  has  prepared  considerable  printed  matter  in  various 
languages,  including  English,  German,  Scandinavian  and  some 
small  literature  in  Hollandcsh  and  Polish.  While  this  that  I  have 
just  spoiken  refers  to  Northern  Wisconsin  as  a  whole,  we  have 
also  a  publication  which  is  commonly  termed  "The  Green  Book," 
which  discusses  the  conditions  in  the  counties  of  the  entire  state 
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puln-'-  ,^y>''^^  ^  ,;,^*tions  in  the  unde- 


-*^  ^i^if  ^^^"^     wt>aid  g«t  that  information  in 

t^y'^"^^^  fgiv^  ^^'^ut  as  to  conditions  generally 

"^^J^'^'"^ Ihe*''^^^  ^r  si^^^  pamidilets  cover  the  subject 

^^/»»r  '^^j4'/5ctvJ^^  ^^.^^  ,t  is  a  very  common  opinion  that 

o^  '^^t:   '^^^^  ^^/  ^^  foreign  •  element,  those  of  very 

^^'     poort''  ^^j  ^^  the  clearing  up  of  the  hardwood  lands 

<^^^   ^^ij*  ^  ^^sifl.    With  all  due  respect  to  that  class  who 

Tvo^''^'^  ^^t^  a"^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  clearing  up  these 

cof^^^  ^^  V  there  is  another  element  of  those  who  come 

Ig^flds.  ^       ffi  Wiscatt&in,  from  Illinois,  Iowa,   from  Canada, 

frof^  ^^  g  means,  men  who  have  experience  in  farming  and 

tnef^  ^^    ^gy  arc  seeking  the  advantages  to  be  fcnind  there,  cs- 

j^iyifl^'     ^^  lines,  they  are  purchasing  partially  improved 

^    and  ii^^y  ^^  taking  hold  of  the  improving  of  that  part 

^^^  hb  state  and  are  doing  well,  making  great  progress  along  the 

^       nf  improvement,  and  we  welcome  that  class  of  men  in 
lines  ^*      ^. 

Northern  Wisconsin. 

2^f.  Willis  O.  Wing:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  speaker  what 
tiie  values  are  of  these  lands  already  covered  with  timber,  timber 
to  make  saw  stuff  that  are  found  there  adjacent  to  railroads, 
or  within  hauling  distance  of  the  railroads.  Can  you  give  any 
id?a  of  the  land  values? 

Mr.  Campbell:  I  will  say  as  to  that  question  that  the  lands 
containing  the  virgin  timber,  virgin  hardwood  timber,  are  not 
generally  on  the  market ;  they  are  usually  held  by  men  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  The  settlers  of  Northern  Wis- 
consin settle  upon  the  lands  from  which  the  saw  timber,  strictly 
speaking,  has  been  removed,  as  a  Tule,  although  in  some  instances 
they  get  the  virgin  timber.  The  lands  from  which  the  saw  tim- 
ber has  been  removed,  are  generally  sold,  well,  from  $10  to  $16 
an  acre,  I  would  say  would  be  an  approximate  statement 

Tlie  virgin  timber  lands  have  lately  gone  up  remarkably,  so 
that  such  transfers  as  I  know  of  having  been  made  have  run  to 
$25,  $30  and  $35,  I  even  know  of  offers  of  $40,  $50  and  $60 
that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Wing:  I  ask  this  question,  because  this  matter  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  a  little  more  forcibly  I  presume  than 
what  it  has  to  a  good  many  of  you  as  to  our  future  needs  in  re- 
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gard  to  timber.  Down  there  in  Ohio  they  arc  seriously  consider- 
ing planting  high-priced  farm  lands  that  might  bring  $50,  $60 
or  $75  an  acre,  to  timber,  though  they  can  never  expect  to  make 
saw  stuff  of  this — nothing  better  than  posts  or  telegraph  poles, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  must  shortly  insist  upon  more  care 
in  clearing  car  timber  lands  where  we  already  have  a  good  stand 
of  timber.  Of  course  the  settler  can  hardly  obtain  an  annual 
revenue  without  clearing  some  of  them  and  putting  it  on  the 
market,  but  if  any  one  of  you  that  have  some  surplus  capital 
and  want  to  invest  in  some  timber  lands  that  yn^u  want  to  re- 
tain for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  it  is  my  opinion  that  timber 
lands  would  be  the  best  investment  you  could  make. 

Mr.  Hill:  Isn't  it  true  that  some  of  the  great  lumber  com- 
panies are  realizing  this  and  are  beginning  to  use  careful  for- 
estry methods? 

Mr.  Everett:  I  receive  a  good  many  inquiries  from  men  de- 
sirous of  locating  in  Northern  Wiscooan,  about  its  possibilities 
as  a  sheep  section.  I  would  like  to  have  yotr  answer  that  ques- 
tion, Mr.  President 

The  Chairman:  A  very  large  part  of  Northern  Wisconsin 
swms  to  be  very  well  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry.  As  I  have 
seen  flocks  in  Northern  Wisconsin,  I  have  found  them  healthy, 
hearty,  thrifty  and  having  every  indication  of  doing  well,  and 
the  results  financially,  as  the  farmers  who  handb  sheep  give 
them  to  me,  are  excellent.  There  is  just  one  set  back  to  that 
statwnent,  and  that  is  where  men  have  gone  in  with  tcx>  large 
a  number  of  sheep  for  the  acreage  that  they  had  at  command,  or 
have  put  their  sheep  right  onto  the  timber  land  where  there  has 
been  no  preparation  made  for  them.  But  where  clovers  have 
been  sowed  and  the  land  partially  cleared  to  give  the  grasses  a 
good  chance  to  carry  sheep,  they  have  been  produced  well  and 
profitably. 

Mr,  Scott:    And  have  generally  pretty  good  health? 

The  Chairman:  Good  health,  because  the  winters  are  dry. 
They  do  not  have  the  dampness  that  we  have  farther  south. 

Capt.  Arnold:  Mr.  Chairman,  for  several  years  I  have  been 
feeling  that  I  would  like  to  settle  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  It 
seems  to  be  the  ideal  place  for  a  ranch,  and  if  I  had  means  and 
were  younger,  I  would  take  several  himdreda  or  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  and  I  would  cut  off  the  brush  and  I  would  have 
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the  quality  of  the  water  there  can  be  no  question.  The  good 
roads  are  assured  by  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  harden  under 
pressure  and  the  excellent  drainage  that  prevails  practically  every- 
where. The  spirit  and  demand  for  good  roads  are  universal  and 
even  now  in  the  slightly  developed  country,  roads  are  well  made 
— in  many  sections  the  best  of  modern  roads  are  found — high- 
ways calculated  as  inspirations  to  the  people  of  older  sections. 

Employment  prevails  at  all  points.  Settlers  find  home  em- 
ployment the  most  profitable.  In  the  timbered  sections,  the  har- 
vesting of  nature's  crop  of  timber  returns  a  profit  as  well  as 
wages.  But  home-makers  going  to  Northern  Wisconsin  withont 
means  for  rapid  handling  of  their  timber  find  temporary  employ- 
ment in  the  mills  and  factories  a  means  of  equipment  for  that 
better  employment,  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  their  holdings. 

FUTURE  OF  NORTHERN  WISCONSIN. 

The  future  of  Northern  Wisconsin  is  indicated  by  the  fore- 
going statement  c^f  facts.  That  great  empire  of  rich  soil  is 
destined  to  become  famed  as  a  butter  and  cheese  country.  Of 
this  fact  there  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  investigator. 
Supremacy  in  grass  production,  coupled  with  a  climate  approach- 
ing perfection  in  dairy  requirements  and  pure  water  certainly  are 
sufficient  assurance  of  the  future  of  the  dairy  interests  of  that 
region.  With  the  development  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  the 
state's  dairy  area  will  be  doubled  and  at  the  present  rate  of  prog- 
ress in  butter  and  cheese  production,  her  total  output  of  dairy 
products  will  be  trebled  or  quadrupled  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  Of  Wisconsin's  ability  to  maintain  her  position  as  leader 
in  butter  and  cheese  production,  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for 
doubt. 

It  probably  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  where  the 
dairy  is  supreme,  the  greatest  wealth  prevails^  The  cow  has 
blessed  every  land  upon  which  she  has  made  her  home.  She 
has  converted  mortgages  into  bank  accounts  in  southern  Wis- 
consin and  will  prevent  mortgages  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  The 
friend  of  plenty  and  ccTnfort  will  say  to  the  settler  in  Northern 
Wisconsin,  "Get  cows."  Keep  cows,  and  with  them,  the  fer- 
tility of  your  homes.  Already  associations  are  being  formed  for 
the  betterment  of  dairy  lands  in  the  upper  counties. 
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The  census  statistics  show  remarkable  ihootties  from  the  cows 
in  the  northern  counties.  These  averages  are  so  large  that  care- 
ful writers  have  hesitated  to  use  them,  fearing  that  they  might 
not  be  correct.  However,  individual  inquiries  all  go  to  sub- 
stantiate the  census  figures.  Each  of  the  new  counties  is  adding 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  every  year  and  one  of  these 
counties  has  the  largest  country  creamery  in  America— built 
up  from  a  meagre  start  six  years  ago.  The  volume  of  business 
done  by  this  creamery — now  nearly  $200,000  per  year— compared 
with  the  ar«ea  covered,  testifies  to  the  large  yield  of  butter  fat 
prcyduced  by  these  dairies.  The  cause  for  this  large  production 
is  probably  in  the  superior  nutritive  quality  of  the  grass,  the  de- 
sirable climate,  especially  cool  nights,  and  the  purity  of  the 
water  of  these  counties. 

The  following  are  a  few  expert  opinions  c^  dairying  in  North- 
ern Wisconsin; 

Prof.   Efenry  says: 

"The  writer  makes  the  prediction  that  some  day  Northern 
Wisconsin  will  rank  as  the  foremost  cheese  district  in  America, 
if  not  in  the  world.  No  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  sub- 
ject and  observed  what  has  taken  place  in  other  countries,  and 
what  is  occurring  in  a  small  way  at  present  in  our  new  north, 
will  seriously  deny  this  assertion.  The  fine  cheese  districts  of 
Europe  and  America  are  not  in  the  warm  regions,  but  rather  in 
those  where  the  nights  are  cool,  the  waters  pure  and  cold  and 
the  grasses  possess  a  high  nutritious  value.  Such  regions  as 
these  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  the  cheese 
districts  of  Canada  and  Northern  New  York  and  our  lakeshore 
counties  like  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  also  Fond  du  Lac,  Outa- 
gamie, etc.  It  is  aflfimied  with  emphasis  that  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin can  and  will  some  day  pwoduce  enormous  amounts  of  cheese, 
which  for  quality  cannot  be  equaled  by  that  made  farther  south. 
The  most  nutritious  of  grasses,  the  coolest  of  waters  and  the 
temperate  sun  of  summer  are  all  necessary  for  the  production 
of  milk  which  shall  go  to  make  cheese  carrying  the  purest 
flavors,  and  Northern  Wisconsin  has  all  of  these  in  a  marked 
degree.  This  adaptation  to  the  production  of  fine  cheese  is  a 
heritage  to  this  region  from  which  it  can  never  be  parted.  It 
is  as  valuable  to  our  new  NcTth  as  are  the  gold  mines  to  Col- 
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orado  or  the  coal  beds  to  Pennsylvania,  and  when  Northern 
Wisconsin  shall  have  been  occupied  by  an  intelligent  people 
and  its  cheese  industry  properly  developed,  there  will  millions 
of  dollars  flow  into  this  section  each  year  from  the  sales  of  this 
one  line  of  dairy  products." 

Mr.  John  Mathieson,  President  of  the  Minnesota  Dairy  Assc- 
ciaticn,  in  a  letter  to  the  Dairy  Reporter,  says : 

"I  made  a  trip  last  summer  into  the  hardwood  timber  belt 
on  the  "Soo"  Railway  in  North  jrn  Wisconsin  and  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  natural  advantages  offered  to  dairymen  in  that 
locality.  There  is  an  abundance  of  pure  water;  clover,  timothy 
and  blue  gtrass  do  excellently.  The  soil  is  productive,  as  is 
sho^vn  by  the  crop  grown  on  the  lands  in  cultivation.  This 
section  is  destined  to  be  a  fine  dairy  region,  all  the  natural  con- 
ditions, climate,  soil,  pure  water  and  nutritions  grasses  are 
fctind  here." 

PROFESSOR    FARRINGTON's    OPINION. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Farrington,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Dairy 
School,  htioct  the  North  Wisconsin  Farmers'  Association, 
March  7,  1907,  said: 

"I  think  the  records  have  proved  that  the  grasses  and  clover 
of  Northern  Wisconsin  have  a  characteristic  natural  flavor 
whichi  they  impart  to  milk  and  through  it  to  the  butter  and 
cheese  made  therefrom.  So  characteristic  is  this  good  flavor 
that  I  think  this  Association  of  Northern  Wisconsin  counties 
can  reap  a  good  benefit  from  a  movement  tb  promote  the  brand- 
ing of  all  dairy  products  from  this  section  of  the  stare  as  'made 
in  Northern  Wisconsin.'  Dairying  in  this  locality  is  sure  to  be 
successful  provided  the  farmers  will  keep  profitable  cows.  Clo- 
ver, I  understand,  grows  wild  in  the  woods  and  there  is  no 
better  feed  for  dairy  cows  than  clover." 

CORN   AND  OTHER   CROPS. 

That  the  greater  portion  of  the  upper  counties  is  within  the 
corn  belt  has  been  shown  in  many  localities  where  land  has  be- 
come mature  from  continued  farming.  For  the  dairy  the  silo 
is  all  important  and  for  this  purpose  the  com  of  the  upper  coun- 
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ties  approaches  perfection.  The  rapidity  of  growth  makes  up 
for  the  somewhat  later  springs,  while,  as  shown  by  government 
.  reports,  the  fall  frosts  are  on  dates  corresponding  with  south- 
ern Wisconsin,  southern  Minnesota,  northern  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska. 

Peas,  which  for  fattening  purposes  are  reputed  to  stand  in  a 
•ratio  of  7  to  4  as  compared  with  com,  yield  handsomely  through- 
out Northern  Wisconsin  and  are  of  equal  value,  acre  for  acre, 
with  tlie  com  crop  of  the  best  corn  areas. 

Oats,  barley,  rye  and  other  grain  crops  produce  excellent  har- 
vests. The  potato  belt  is  rapidly  extending  to  the  upper  counties 
All  root  crops  and  vegetables  yield  handsomely. 

Tobacco  culture  is  advancing  northward.  But  a  few  years 
ago  it  had  only  started  in  Qiippewa  County.  Later  Dutm  County 
started  tobacco  culture  and  is  now  coTitesting  with  the  southern' 
counties  in  quality  and  quantity.  Barron  County  followed  and  is 
now  producing  large  quantities  of  the  best  grade  of  tobacco. 
Washburn,  Rusk,  Oconto  Marathon  and  other  counties  are  lat- 
terly showing  such  tobacco  results  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that 
Wisconsin  will  soon  rank  in  tobacco  as  she  does  in  butter  and 
cheese — the  first  on  the  list.  If  the  price  of  tobacco  continues 
to  approximate  its  inecent  price,  a  five-acre  field  in  one  year  will 
pay  for  eighty  acres  at  the  present  price  of  land  in  the  upper 
counties.  Tobacco  culture  has  become  an  interesting  subject 
to  the  pioneers  of  the  New  Wisconsin.  Absence  of  drouth,  free- 
dom from  hail  and  a  rapid  growing  summ):r  season  marks  north- 
ern Wisconsin  as  specially  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  high 
grade  tobacco. 

Sugar  beets  also  promise  to  become  a  profitable  branch  of 
farm  industry  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  There  are  now  three 
sugar  factories  upon  the  border  of  this  new  empire  of  the  north 
and  within  available  distance  the  farmers  are  devoting  much 
attention  to  the  production  of  sugar  beets.  If  the  new  idea  of 
establishing  reduction  works  in  areas  adjacent  to  refineries  and 
shipping  the  raw  sugar  to  central  refineries  prevails,  the  future 
of  sugar  beet  culture  will  be  very  much  simplifiied  in  northern 
Wisconsin  to  the  lasting  material  benefit  of  its  people. 

While  these  special  crops  to  which  may  be  added  onions  and 
cucumbers  in  the  vicinity  of  salting  works,  oflFer  attractive  in- 
ducements to  home-seekers  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  daini:^will 
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always  be  the  principal  and  fundamental  source  of  wealth  in 
thid  new  empire  of  the  north.  These  special  crops  will  yield 
larger  incomes  from  a  necessarily  smaller  acreage ;  manufactures, 
to  which  I  shall  make  reference,  with  resultant  cities  and  vil- 
lages, will  mean  splendid  markets  and  social  advantages;  but 
after  all  is  said  upon  special  attractions,  we  must  return  to  the 
fundamental  source  of  wealth,  the  dairy;  fundamental  because 
in  itself  it  is  the  great  wealth  producer;  fundamental  because 
it  preserves  the  native  richness  of  the  soil ;  fundamental  because 
it  furnishes  the  fertilizer  essential  to  the  special  crops.  To  say 
that  northern  Wisconsin  is  specially  blessed  in  all  that  fits  an 
area  for  the  production  of  the  highest  grade  of  butter  and 
cheese,  is.  to  proclaim  a  section  of  future  wealth  and  comfort. 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  FRUIT. 

For  many  years  northern  Wisconsin  has  been  famed  for  its 
abundance  of  small  fruit.  Wild  berries — including  cranberries 
and  blackberries  on  the  lowlands,  and  raspberries,  strawberries 
and  others  on  the  highlands  in  utter  disregard  of  appreciation. 

It  IS  only  recently  that  commercial  apples,  cherries  and  other 
tree  fruits  have  been  given  that  careful  attention  which  they 
deserve  and  which  is  necessary  to  their  survival  anywhere. 
Along  Lake  Superior  especially  at  Ba)rfield,  the  remarkable  bear- 
ing quality  of  the  few  trees  that  were  planted  years  ago  and  then 
left  to  fight  their  own  battles,  awakened  the  eyes  of  observers 
and  led  to  investigation.  Many  experienced  fruit  growers — con- 
spicuous among  them  C.  G.  Patten  of  Charles  City,  Iowa, — ex- 
amined the  soil,  climatic  conditions  and  the  condition  of  the 
trees  that  have  borne  crops  for  many  years  and  all  agree  that 
the  lake  region  possesses  characteristics  of  great  promose  as  a 
future  apple  country. 

Several  extensive  orchards  have  been  started,  among  them  those 
of  Wm.  Knight  of  Bayfield  who  has  planted  twenty  acres  of 
trees  and  George  B.  Whiting  of  Yankton,  S.  D.,  who  has  planted 
Seventeen  acres.  Both  will  add  heavily  from  year  to  year.  Many 
others  have  planted  smaller  acreage. 

At  Madaline  Island  apple  orchards  have  been  bearing  splen- 
didly for  many  years. 

Reports  from  Port  Wing  indicate  that  climatic  conditions  fe- 
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vor  the  growth  of  commercial  apples  of  high  quality  in  firmxness, 
color  and  flavor — but  somewhat  smaller  than  in  douthern  Wiscon* 
sin.  It  is  said  that  the  ice  in  the  lake  delays  budding  until  all 
danger^  of  frost  has  passed,  assuring  abundant  crops. 

In  other  part  of  northern  Wisconsin,  many  people  have  met 
with  success  in  apple  culture.  It  is  evident  that  drainagie,  in 
the  heavy  soils,  proper  planting  and  wise  selection  of  sites  and 
varieties  are  specially  impcTtant  in  these  higher  latitudes.  Mag- 
nificent strawberries  and  other  small  fruit  are  raised,  while  the 
woods  are  full  of  wild  berries. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  features  of  the  future 
of  Northern  Wisconsin  is  the  great  aggregate  volume  of  water 
powers  that  are  distributed  over  a  scone  of  coimties.  In  fact 
there  is  not  a  county  entirely  impossessed  of  water  powers, 
while  many  have  scores  of  thousands  of  horse  power.  As  has  . 
been  remarked,  these  powers  are  rapidly  being  developed— mote 
rapidly  as  the  country  settles  up.  The  practically  complete  ex- 
ploitation of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horse  power  will 
mean  much  for  the  northern  counties  and  the  whole  state. 
Their  development  will  mean  industries,  villages  and  cities, 
better  markets,  schools  and  churches — in  short  a  beterment  of  all 
conditions.  The  eccTiomic  value  of  the  industry  incident  to  the 
advantages  possessed  by  these  powers,  is  in  all  its  ramifications 
and  reflections,  almost  beyond  computation.  The  assessment 
rolls  of  the  state  and  the  cc'mmunities  will  furnish  magnificent 
additions  from  this  source.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  or  to  show  that 
the  water  powers  will  not  in  the  future  be  cf  more  value  than 
the  pineries  have  been  in  the  past.  The  influence  of  the  indus- 
trial activity  that  will  come  with  the  development  of  a  million 
horse,  power  of  water  energy  upon  farm  and  urban  values  toe 
great  a  prcA>lem  for  oonsdderation  at  the  present  time. 

The  settler  who  goes  into  northern  Wisconsin  at  this  time  does 
not  become  a  jMoneer  in  the  sense  c^  fomter  times.  He  can  locate 
close  to  thriving  towns  to  which  he  can  go  at  all  times.  The 
mail  and  express,  the  telegraph  and  telephone  have  traversed 
the  country  from  all  directions,  all  the  elements  of  modern  civ- 
ilization are  within  reach — the  school,  church  and  all  the  socie- 
ties and  jEiratemal  orders.  The  settler  does  not  find  it  necessary 
as  in  former  times  to  roll  his  timber  up  and  burn  it,  but  sells  it 
at  a  profit,  whether  as  saw  logs,  piling  poles,  ties,  cordwood. 
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pulpwood,  stave  and  heading  material,  shingle  bolts  or  for  other 
uses.  What  to  the  pioneer  a  half  century  ago  was  an  expensive 
obstruction  to  progress,  today  is  a  profitable  asset  ever  ever  in- 
creasing value.  The  introduction  of  gasoline  sawing  outfits 
for  sawing  stove  wood  for  the  village  markets  has  meant  large 
profits  to  many  active  settlers.  The  timber  is  a  source  of  con- 
stant employment  and  an  assurauce  of  success  to  every  settler. 
In  it  Nature  has  furnished  a  valuable  crop  subject  to  harvest  at 
the  desire  of  the  owner.  The  value  of  the  timber  is  indicated 
by  the  following  statement  covering  68  acres: 

For  cutting,  splitting  and  bunching  818  cords  &  $1.30  .  .  $1,063  40 
Ranking  and  loading  on  car,  about 765  00 

Total   cost  on   car $1,828  40 

We  sold  676  cords  of  maple  @  $4.62^^  per  cord  .  .  .  .  $3,128  40 
We  sold  142  cords  of  birch  @  $3.75  per  cord 532  50 

Gross    total $3,660  90 

Less  total  cost 1,828  40 

Net    profit $1,832  50 

Or  $26.00  per  acre  from  Nature's  crop  on  cut  over  land. 
While  I  know  cut  over  lands  do  not  run  on  an   average  as  heavily 
to  maple,  as  the  above  sample,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  the  tim- 
ber left  on  all  cut  over  land,  not  burnt  over,  In  this  section  will  net  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  the  land. 

Truly, 

P.  H.  SoHAns, 
Hawkins,  Wis.  Manager  Bllsworth  Mfg.  Co. 

Where,  then,  lies  the  interests  of  Wisconsin  people  with  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  these  northern  counties  ?  Why  should 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Wisconsin  fathers  and  mothers  seek 
homes  in  the  distant  west  or  south  while  there  are  in  the  upper 
counties  room  for  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  Why  should 
not  Wisconsin  people  first  develop  their  own  state?  Why  should 
not  Wisconsin  capital  develop  Wisconsin  opportunities?  Why 
should  not  Wiscc^nsin  energy  and  industry  develop  these  mag- 
nificient  water  powers  and  by  their  energy  operate  mills  and 
factories  supplied  by  Wisconsin  timber  and  iron  and  steel?  Why 
should  not  the  state  as  a  whole  work  for  its  development  in 
every  part?  Why  should  not  every  citizen  be  an  advance  agent 
of  development? 
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Northern  Wisconsin  wants  workers,  but  brain  as  well  as  brawn 
is  in  demand.  Men  of  means  will  find  there  ample  use  for  their 
capital.  But,  most  of  all.  Northern  Wisconsin  wants  people  who 
appreciate  its  future,  who  realize  the  f  jrtility  of  the  soil,  its  ad- 
aptation to  crops  of  highest  earning  power,  the  excellent  climate, 
pure  water,  cheap  and  direct  transportation  and  the  many  other 
advantagies  that  assure  the  high  future  value  of  the  farms  to  be 
develoved  in  the  future.  Such  men  will  see  that  all  labor  re- 
quired in  preparing  the  land  for  cultivation  will  be  well  repaid 
and  that  the  final  result  will  be  homes  of  which  any  American 
citiezn  may  be  proud.  The  development  of  Northern  Wisconsin 
may  be  hastened  by  the  kindly  interest  of  all  Wisconsin  people, 
but  in  any  ev^nt  it  will  rapidly  progress  and  in  its  consummation 
will  result  a  larger,  grander,  more  replete  and  wealthier  com- 
monwealth. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman:  This  has  bean  quite  an  exhaustive  paper, 
yet  I  do  net  doubt  that  some  of  you  have  some  questions  you 
would  like  to  ask  to  draw  out  various  pcnnts.  Who  will  speak 
first? 

Secretary  True:  Before  the  subject  is  dismissed,  I  would 
like  to  have  Mr.  Campbell  state  to  the  audience  and  through  this 
record  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  something  of  the 
work  that  the  State  Board  of  Immigration  is  prepared  to  do. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  asking  questions  and  wishing  to 
know  with  reference  to  the  resources  of  definite  parts  of  North- 
em  Wisconsin,  and  any  statement  that  he  may  make  relative  to 
this  will  make  it  easy  for  these  people  to  obtain  the  desired  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Campbell:  I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  tlie  Board  of 
Immigration  has  prepared  considerable  printed  matter  in  various 
languages,  including  English,  German,  Scandinavian  and  some 
small  literature  in  Hollandcsh  and  Polish.  While  this  that  I  have 
just  spcicen  refers  to  Northern  Wisconsin  as  a  whole,  we  have 
also  a  publication  which  is  commonly  termed  "The  Green  Book," 
which  discusses  the  conditions  in  the  counties  of  the  entire  state 
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by  cdunties,  and  has  a  special  article  on  conditions  in  the  unde- 
veloped portions  of  the  state.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  get  at 
the  conditions  in  a  given  county,  would  get  that  information  in 
what  we  term  the  "Green  Book,"  but  as  to  conditions  generally 
over  Northern  Wisconsin  our  small  pamphlets  cover  the  subject 

Mr.  Scott:  Along  that  line  it  is  a  very  common  opinion  that 
only  the  poorer  classes  of  the  foreign  •  element,  those  of  very 
small  means,  are  suited  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  hardwood  lands 
of  Northern  Wisconsin.  With  all  due  respect  to  that  class  who 
are  coming  north,  and  doing  great  work  in  clearing  up  these 
lands,  I  will  say  there  is  another  element  of  those  who  oome 
from  Southern  Wisconsin,  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  from  Canada, 
men  of  some  means,  men  who  have  experience  in  farming  and 
dairying;  they  are  seeking  the  advantages  to  be  fcnmd  there,  es- 
pecially on  dairy  lines,  they  are  purchasing  partially  improved 
lands,  and  they  are  taking  hold  of  the  improving  of  that  part 
of  thie  state  and  are  doing  well,  making  great  progress  along  the 
lines  of  improvement,  and  we  welcome  that  class  of  men  in 
Northern  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Willis  O.  Wing:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  speaker  what 
the  values  are  of  thesie  lands  already  covered  with  timber,  timber 
to  make  saw  stuff  that  are  found  there  adjacent  to  railroads, 
or  within  hauling  distance  of  the  railroads.  Can  you  give  any 
idi^a  of  the  land  values? 

Mr.  Campbell:  I  will  say  as  to  that  questicti  that  the  lands 
containing  the  virgin  timber,  virgin  hardwood  timber,  are  not 
generally  on  the  market ;  they  are  usually  held  by  men  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  The  settlers  of  Northern  Wis- 
consin settle  upon  the  lands  frcm  which  the  saw  timber,  stricUy 
speaking,  has  been  removed,  as  a  (rule,  although  in  some  instances 
they  get  the  virgin  timber.  The  lands  from  which  the  saw  tim- 
ber has  been  removed,  are  generally  sold,  well,  from  $10  to  $15 
an  acre,  I  would  say  would  be  an  approximate  statement 

The  virgin  timber  lands  have  lately  gone  up  remarkably,  so 
that  such  transfers  as  I  know  of  having  been  made  have  run  to 
$25,  $30  and  $35,  I  even  know  of  offers  of  $40,  $50  and  $60 
that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Wing:  I  ask  this  question,  because  this  matter  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  a  little  more  forcibly  I  presume  than 
what  it  has  to  a  good  many  of  you  as  to  our  future  needs  in  re- 
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gard  to  timber.  Down  there  in  Ohio  they  are  seriously  considec- 
ing  planting  high-priced  farm  lands  that  might  bring  $60,  $60 
or  $75  an  acre,  to  timber,  though  they  can  never  expect  to  make 
saw  stuff  of  this— nothing  better  than  posts  or  telegraph  poles, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  must  shortly  insist  upon  more  care 
in  clearing  CHir  timber  lands  where  we  already  have  a  good  stand 
of  timber.  Of  course  the  settler  can  hardly  obtain  an  annual 
revenue  without  clearing  some  of  them  and  putting  it  on  the 
market,  but  if  any  one  of  you  that  have  some  surplus  capital 
and  want  to  invest  in  some  timber  lands  that  you  want  to  re- 
tain for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  it  is  my  opinion  that  timber 
lands  would  be  the  best  investment  you  could  make. 

Mr,  Hill:  Isn't  it  true  that  some  of  the  great  lumber  com- 
panies are  realizing  this  and  are  beginning  to  use  careful  for- 
estry methods? 

Mr.  Everett :  I  receive  a  good  many  inquiries  from  men  de- 
sirous of  locating  in  Northern  Wisconsin,  about  its  possibilities 
as  a  sheep  section.  I  would  like  to  have  yotr  answer  that  ques- 
tion, Mr,  President. 

The  Chairman:  A  very  large  part  of  Northern  Wisconsin 
s%tms  to  be  very  well  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry.  As  I  havie 
seen  flocks  in  Northern  Wisconsin,  I  have  found  them  haalthy, 
hearty,  thrifty  and  having  every  indication  of  doing  well,  and 
the  results  financially,  as  the  farmers  who  handle  sheep  give 
them  to  me,  are  excellent.  There  is  just  one  set  back  to  that 
statement,  and  that  is  where  men  have  gone  in  with  tcx>  large 
a  number  of  sheep  for  the  acreage  that  they  had  at  command,  or 
have  put  their  sheep  right  onto  the  timber  land  where  there  has 
been  no  preparation  made  for  them.  But  where  clovers  have 
been  sow^d  and  the  land  partially  cleared  to  give  the  grasses  a 
good  chance  to  carry  sheep,  they  have  been  produced  well  and 
profitably. 

Mr.  Scott:    And  have  genarally  pretty  good  health? 

TTie  Chairman:  Good  health,  because  the  winters  are  dry. 
They  do  not  have  the  dampness  that  we  have  farther  south. 

Capt.  Arnold:  Mr.  Chairman,  for  several  years  I  have  been 
feeling  that  I  would  like  to  settle  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  It 
seems  to  be  the  ideal  place  for  a  ranch,  and  if  I  had  means  and 
were  younger,  I  would  take  several  htmdreds  or  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  and  I  would  cut  off  the  brush  and  I  would  have 
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an  ideal  stock  farm,  and  I  would  raise  sheep  or  steers,  because 
I  am  too  lazy  for  the  dairy,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
trouble  at  all  in  making  that  land  as  productive  as  any  place  in 
this  universe,  and  it  is  free  from  these  heavy  winds  that  prevail 
in  the  west. 

Now,  when  Wte  consider  the  water  power  in  Northern  Wis- 
consin and  the  adjacency  of  the  iron  mines  and  the  copper  mines 
and  everything,  we  are  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  wealth 
that  exists  in  that  part  of  the  state,  and  it  only  needs  the  young 
men  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  to  appropriate  this  territory. 

But  I  want  to  speak  especially  about  this  idea  of  cutting  oflE 
the  forests.  It  seems  to*  me  that  our  forestry  commissioners  are 
sometimes  a  little  too  over  zealous  about  the  idea  that  we  shall 
maintain  our  forests.  I  have  studied  this  matter  somewhat, 
and  I  have  noticed  that  after  a  tree  gets  to  be  forty  years  old, 
it  is  not  a  productive  tree.  You  cut  a  tree  gS,  and  you  know 
each  ring  will  g^ve  you  the  indication  of  its  growth.  When  the 
tree  is  young,  you  will  find  the  growth  appears  by  a  half-inch 
more  or  less  of  a  ring  each  year;  as  the  tree  gets  older,  this 
ring  becomes  narrower,  though  there  is  of  course  perhaps  in 
considering  the  area  of  the  tree  as  much  growth,  but  after  the 
tree  gets  to  be  about  fifty  years  old,  what  is  the  result?  It 
grows  very  slowly  or  stops  entirely.  You  will  find  plenty  of 
trees  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  that  are  two  and  three  hundred 
years  old,  but  they  have  stood  there  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  and  have  not  grown  at  all  for  many,  many  years,  and  there 
is  no  profit  in  them.  They  begin  to  decay  and  depreciate  in 
value  and  after  that  the  timber  isn't  worth  so  much.  You  cut 
them  off  when  they  are  younger  and  immediately  they  sprout 
up,  a  younger  growth,  and  you  have  got  more  actual  value  on 
that  land  if  you  did  not  clear  it  for  farm  purposes  then  you  would 
have  if  ycm  left  it  there.  Now,  the  profits  of  the  forest  start 
from  the  time  the  tree  starts  in  the  ground.  I  can  remember  up 
where  I  live  in  Trempealeau  County  we  had  brush  not  more 
than  a  few  feet  high,  and  now  we  have  got  titees  there  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  high,  good  saw  timber,  all  grown  in  forty  years,  and 
some  of  those  trees  are  beginning  to  decay  in  the  middle  and 
therefore  not  profitable  to  maintain  as  a  forest.  These  things 
shotdd  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  talk  about  the  vir- 
gin timber — it  isn't  any  longer  virgin  when  it  gets  beyond   a 
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profit,  when  it  is  no  longer  growing.  While  we  are  anxious  to 
maintain  these  forests  in  Northern  Wisconsin,  it  is  perhaps 
niecessary  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Southern  Wisconsin 
farmers  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture,  but  I  think 
we  need  never  apprehend  any  lack  of  moisture  in  Northern  Wis- 
consin I  regret  the  fact  that  these  lands  get  into  the  hands 
of  speculators,  and  I  would  rath^  have  settlers,  but  of  course 
ycu  have  to  take  the  conditions  as  they  are. 

The  Chairman:  There  is  plenty  of  room  up  there  for  just 
such  boys  as  you  are  to  develop  such  ranches  as  you  talk  about. 

Mr.  Scott:  On  the  point  about  putting  in  sheep  on  these 
lands,  I  want  to  say,  it  is  very  important  that,  not  only  sheep, 
but  cattle  should  have  preparation  made  for  them  on  those  lands. 
Scttnt  people  have  the  idea  .that  grass  grows  everywhere  up 
there,  almost  by  itself,  but  this  is  not  so.  The  land  needs  first, 
to  be  brushed,  and  then  grass  seed  sown  early  in  the  spring. 
You  cannot  depend  upon  the  land  in  its  natural  state. 

The  Chairman:  We  shall  have  to  stop  this  interesting  dis- 
cussion. 

The  second  subject  is  that  of  State  Aid  For  Country  Road 
Building  in  Wisconsin,  to  be  presented  to  you  by  Prof.  W.  O. 
Hotchkiss,  of  the  University  of  Wiscotiscin. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  new  movement  under  the  appropriation  made  by  the 
legislature  last  winter,  connected  with  the  natural  history  and 
geological  survey  of  the  state. 
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One  type  of  spreadiog  dump   wagon.    With  such  a  wagon  tbe  vtone  can  be 
spread  any  deaired  thieknMS  with  almost  no  shoTSllng. 


Steam  roller  used  in  building  the  model  road  at  the  State  Fair  in  1007. 
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STATE    AID     FOR    COUNTY    ROAD    BUILDING     IN 

WISCONSIN. 

W.  O.  HoTCiiKiss.  Madison. 

Lord  Macaulay  once  said  that  of  all  things  whidi  have  aided 
in  promoting  the  civilization  of  mankind,  those  have  been  the 
most  important  which  have  abridg;ed  distance  apd  promoted 
travel  and  intercourse.  Roads  ccme  first  in  importance  in  a 
category  of  such  things.  The  Roman  roods  made  possible  the 
building  of  a  Roman  Empire  and  spread  the  Roman  civilization 
over  Europe.  We  feel  the  effects  of  those  roads  to-day.  We 
feel  it  in  our  laws,  which  are  modelled  on  Roman  law,  we  feel 
it  in  our  business,  which  is  cairried  on  with  the  forms  the  Romans 
gave  us.  We  feel  it  in  the  very  words  which  we  use  to  express 
ourselves  with,  for  those  who  are  capable  of  judging  tell  us  that 
75  per  cent,  of  the  English  language  is  derived  from  Latin  roots. 

The  railroad  and  the  telegraph  made  possible  the  tremen- 
dous advance  in  civilization  made  in  the  last  century,  and  have 
enabled  us  to  build  up  a  strong  unified  country  which  was  not 
even  imagined  by  the  fathers  who  drew  up  our  constitution. 
Before  these  means  of  rapid  communication  state  boundaries 
have  faded  awny.  New  York  and  San  Francisco  are  not  so 
far  apart  now  as  London  and  Edinburgh  were  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  there  is  far  less  difference  between  the  people 
of  California  and  the  people  of  New  York  than  there  was  be- 
tween the  people  of  northern  and  southern  England  at  that 
time.    This  is  mainly  due  to  the  invention  of  the  railroad. 

But  our  railroads  have  taken  so  much  of  our  attention  and 
money  tliat  we  have  not  thot  of  our  wagon  roads,  and  the 
railroads  have  far  outstripped  them.  It  costs  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  as  much,  and  sometimes  more,  to  haul  their  prod- 
uce five  miles  from  the  farm  to  the  railroad  as  it  does  to  ship 
that  produce  a  hundred  miles  on  the  railroad.  At  a  conserv- 
ative estimate  the  farmers  of  the  State  are  easily  losing  more 
on  high  freight  rates  over  poor  roads  than  they  ever  did  from 
excessive  railroad  freight  rates,  ^  t 
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Portable  bin  with  rotating  screen.  This  bin  is  placed  near  the  crusher  and  set 
np  high  enough  so  that  the  crushed  stone  will  slide  directly  into  wagons 
through  the  openings  shown  in  the  bin.  A  rotating  screen  is  necessary  to 
propej-ly  size  the  crushed  material. 


Steam  roller  used  in    building   the   model  road  at  the  State  Fair  in  1907. 
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This  lack  of  proportion  between  the  cost  of  hauling  on 
railroads  and  the  cost  of  hauling  on  wagon  roads  is  too  gjeat 
and  should  be  changed.  It  is  a  poor  economic  condition  of 
affairs  which  should  not  be  suffered  to  exist.  I  wish  now  to 
consider  the  means  of  changing  this  condition. 

METHODS  OF   BRINGING  ABOUT   ROAD  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  most  important  thing  in  bringing  about  road  improve- 
ment is  the  creation  of  a  proper  public  sentiment.  You  can- 
not legislate  away  a  bad  condition  of  affairs  if  the  people  of 
the  state  are  not  back  of  the  legislation.  That  law  which  is 
not  supported  by  a  healthy  appreciative  public  sentiment  might 
better  be  off  the  statute  books.  The  farmers  of  the  state  have 
been  losing  money  on  bad  roads.  They  have  used  poor  prim- 
itive, expensive  methods  and  got  poor  results  because  they 
have  known  nothing  better.  But  if  the  legislature  had  the 
necessary  information  and  were  to  pass  a  law  specifying  the 
best  kind  of  road  suited  to  local  conditions  in  every  road 
district,  and  should  specifically  direct  in  the  law,  every  road 
commissioner  exactly  how  to  build  his  roads,  there  would  be 
a  most  indignant  protest  and  the  law  would  never  be  obeyed 
unless  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  for  failure  to  carry  it 
out. 

You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you  can't  make  him 
drink.  You  can  pass  laws  for  good  roads  because  the  legis- 
lature is  above  the  average  of  the  people  in  intelligence,  but 
you  can't  make  the  people  build  good  roads  unless  they  are 
inclined  to  do  so.  Consequently  I  say  the  most  important 
thing  needed  to  bring  about  the  construction  of  proper  roads 
is  public  sentiment. 

Along  with  the  arousing  of  public  sentiment  the  people 
must  be  informed  as  to  what  are  the  proper  methods  of  road 
construction  and  maintenance.  This  can  be  done  in  various 
ways.  The  most  effective  method  of  instruction  in  every- 
thing, be  it  at  school,  at  business,  at  farming,  or  at  road  mak- 
ing7  is  practical  demonstration. 

There  should  be  built  in  every  locality  in  the  state,  so  that 
everyone  can  see,  stretches  of  the  various  kinds  of  road  suited 
to  the  soils  and  other  road  material  locally  available.     In  this 
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TWO  Pl-ANS 

FOR  A 

ROAD-DRAG 


DIRECTIONS   FOR  USING    THE    SPLIT  LOO   DRAG: 

After  each  rain  drive  alon?  each  wheel  track  at  least  once,  with  the  drag  ih 
position  to  throw  the  dirt  to  the  center  of  the  road.  Put  a  cleated  platform 
over  the  connecting  bar  and  ride  on  the  drag,  shifting  your  weight  as  needed  to 
leave  the  dirt  in  the  low  places.  Haul  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Gradually 
widen  the  strip  dragged  as  the  road  improves.  Read  the  text  on  this  In  the 
chapter  on  maintenance. 
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much  stress  should  be  laid  on  earth  roads,  as  nearly  all  of 
our  country  roads  must  continue  to  be  made  of  the  local  sol! 
and  no  other  material  for  probably  several  generations  to  come. 
On  the  other  hand  the  better  classes  of  roads  built  of  gravel 
or  crushed  rock  should  net  be  neglected,  for  the  main  traveled 
reads  in  many  localities  must  be  made  in  this  way  to  stand 
the  traflfic  which  they  now  have. 

The  state  should  provide  means  for  introducing  the  split 
log  drag  into  all  parts  of  its  area  where  the  road  soils  are 
suitable  for  its  use.  The  farmers  are  conservative  and  skept- 
ical about  the  utility  of  such  a  simple  home-made  implement. 
This  conservatism  and  skepticism  toward  new  things  are  not 
to  be  condemned  in  harsh  terms,  for  it  is  really  the  great  bal- 
ance wheel  which  gives  stability  to  our  whole  government. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  introduce  the  split  log  drag  will 
be  to  provide  an  actual  example  or  two  of  roads  cared  for 
with  it  in  each  town.  Sample  stretches  should  be  dragged 
and  proper  signs  placed  along  the  road  stating  its  purpose  so 
that  every  passer  by  would  have  his  attention  called  to  it. 
This  would  take  about  $10,000  a  year  for  two  years  as  there 
are  about  1,200  towns  in  the  state,  but  I  venture  to  say  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  roads  in  the  state  that  every  dollor  so 
spent  would  return  fifty  in  the  way  of  saving  in  road  taxes  to 
the  people.  It  would  also  result  in  far  better  roads  than  we 
have  at  present  at  an  actual  less  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  addition  to  this  practical  work  of  demonstration  the 
people  can  be  informed  as  to  the  best  and  cheapest  methods 
of  road  making  and  maintenance  by  public  lectures  and 
pamphlets — such  work  as  the  Geological  Survey  is  now  doing 
at  the  farmers'  institutes  throughout  the  state.  This  work 
should  be  continued  until  every  person  interested  Has  in  his 
knowledge  the  fundamental  principles  of  proper  road  con- 
struction. When  this  much  desired  condition  is  attained  he 
will  be  in  position  to  demand  that  these  principles  be  put  in 
effect,  and  he  will  be  properly  inclined  to  make  such  a  de- 
mand. 

24— Ag. 
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function  of  the  state  in  bringing  this  about. 

In  all  the  history  of  road  making  such  public  sentiment  for 
proper  roads  and  such  knowledge  as  is  required  have  never 
arisen  of  themselves  among  the  people.  So  long  as  road  mak- 
ing has  been  left  to  small  units  of  government  comparatively 
little  progress  has  been  made.  The  famous  good  roads  of 
Europe  did  not  come  about  until  the  central  governments  took  the 
matter  up  and  b^[an  such  a  process  of  creating  public  senti- 
ment, of  education  and  construction.  The  good  roads  of  the 
eastern  states  were  not  until  the  state  governments  began  to 
do  as  I  have  described. 

The  State  oiE  Wisconsin  must  do  likewise  if  we  are  to  have 
roads  in  this  state  as  they  are  getting  elsewhere. 

It  is  an  eminently  proper  and  fitting  thing  for  a  state  to  do. 
The  greater  part  of  the  taxes  paid  by  our  people  is  spent  upon 
our  school  system  as  it  should  be,  but  the  next  largest  item, 
and  closely  approaching  it  in  magnitude  is  the  expenditure  for 
roads  and  bridges. 

The  state  can  well  afford  to  use  all  proper  means  to  encour- 
age a  proper  public  sentiment  toward  roads  as  well  as  toward 
pure  foods,  and  railroad  and  insurance  rates.  They  are  all 
questions  of  prime  importance.  The  state  should  take  up  the 
education  of  its  people  along  the  lines  of  road  building  as 
well  as  along  the  lines  of  proper  sanitation,  the  great  need  and 
practicability  of  the  suppression  of  the  scourge  of  tuberculosis, 
and  similar  questions  of  importance.  It  should  see  that  thes« 
actual  demonstrations  of  good  ecotfomic  road  building  are 
made  everywhere  throughout  the  state.  It  can  do  this  hf 
giving  both  money,  aid  and  expert  supervision  to  local  com- 
munities, by  sharing  with  them  the  cost  of  these  roads,  and 
wherever  it  pays  part  of  the  cost  by  requiring  that  the  work 
should  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  best  rciad  engi- 
neer that  can  be  obtained. 

r 

STATE  AID  IN   OTHER  STATES. 

The  plan  which  has  been  adopted  in  many  states  for  pro- 
viding streets  of  model  stone  and  gravel  roads  is  for  the  state 
to  pay  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construction.    The  proportion 
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of  the  cost  assumed  by  the  state  varies  in  different  states  from 
one  quarter  to  three  quarters.  The  small  wealthy  New  Eng- 
land states  and  Pennsylvania  pay  from  one  half  to  three  quar- 
ters of  the  cost.  New  York  pays  one  third,  and  that  seems 
to  be  the  usual  part  for  the  state  to  assume  in  these  middle 
western  states  which  have  large  area  and  not  a  dense  popu- 
lation. This  makes  possible  the  equal  division  of  the  cost  be- 
tween the  state,  county,  and  town,  each  paying  a  third. 

In  all  states  giving  state  aid  this  assistance  to  local  units 
mi4st  be  asked  for.  Either  the  county  or  town  government,  or 
both,  must  make  application,  stating  that  they  want  the  im- 
provements and  are  willing  to  pay  their  share.  In  some 
states  the  owners  of  the  majority  of  the  frontage  on  any  road 
may  petition  for  state  aid,  by  binding  themselves  to  pay  a 
certain  part  of  the  cost.  In  all  states  except  Michigan  the 
state's  engineers  take  control  of  the  construction  after  the  ap- 
plication has  been  granted.  This  insures  the  best  possible 
construction  and  should  be  a  part  of  every  system  of  state 
aid  at  its  beginning.  This  is  practically  necessary  because 
of  the  lack  of  local  trained  road  builders.  Wfien  local  people 
become  skilled  in  the  art  I  believe  results  will  be  better  to 
leave  most  of  the  responsibility  to  a  smaller  unit,  such  as  the 
county,  which  can  maintain  a  satisfactory  engineer  to  have 
direct  charge  of  the  work.  Of  course  it  would  be  necessary 
^or  the  state  to  maintain  a  small  force  of  engineers  to  see 
that  its  money  was  always  used  to  the  best  advantage,  but 
this  force  need  never  be  so  large  as  to  run  the  danger  of 
developing  into  a  political  machine. 

State  aid  in  other  states  has  always  started  with  more  or 
less  opposition  from  farmers  who  <k>  not  appreciate  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived,  but  in  every  case  this  opposition  has  been 
convinced  very  shortly  that  the  system  was  a  decided  benefit. 
In  New  York  where  it  was  quite  strongly  opposed  at  first  it 
took  only  a  few  years  before  the  farmers  demanded  so  much 
that  it  was  necessary  to  let  them  vote  on  issuing  $60,000,000 
of  bonds  to  carry  on  this  work  with.  The  sentiment  had  so 
completely  changed  that  this  bond  issue  was  accepted  by  the 
people  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  vote. 

The  farmers  of  the  corn  belt  of  Illinois  have  been  almost 
riotous  in  their  opposition  to  anything  like  an  attempt  to  build 
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A  well  built  macadam  road  near  Clinton,  Rock  county. 


A  gravel  road  under  construction  In  the  old  way.  The  gravel  Is  spread  but  no 
shoulders  have  been  made  to  hold  it,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  get  gravel 
of  an  even  quality. 
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good  roads,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  suffer  more  than  al- 
most any  other  part  of  the  country  from  bad  roads.  But 
wherever  tjie  state  has  gone  in  and  helped  to  build  a  good 
hard  road  the  sentiment  has  changed  at  once.  It  might  well  do 
so,  for  property  values  have  increased  enough  to  pay  for  the 
road  several  times  over.  Before  the  road  was  built  the  people 
thought  it  would  be  a  bankrupting  waste  of  public  funds,  but 
they  found  instead  that  it  was  an  exceedingly  profitable  in- 
vestment. 

STATE  AID  FOR  WISCONSIN. 

The  importing  of  scheme  for  state  aid  that  has  been  devel- 
oped under  other  conditions  than  prevail  in  this  state  could 
not  hope  to  be  an  entire  success.  A  system  devised  to  fit  a 
wealthy  eastern  state  would  not  suit  conditions  here.  Many 
states  have  Tailed  in  just  this  way  and  we  should  take  warning 
from  their  mistakes. 

The  people  of  this  state  are  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  a  constitutional  amendment  next  November  which,  if 
adopted,  will  permit  Wisconsin  to  appropriate  money  for  road 
building,  and  begin  a  system  of  state  aid.  The  wisest  thing 
to  do  in  such  a  case  will  be  to  appoint  men  to  study  the  mat- 
ter thoroughly  and  report  a  set  of  laws  applicable  to  the  con- 
ditions they  find  in  our  state.  Such  men  could  do  better  than 
any  one  man  in  devising  a  good  system.  They  should  study 
the  laws  of  other  states,  find  in  what  respect  they  have  failed 
to  work  satisfactorily,  and  avoid  such  things  here. 

In  devising  a  system  of  state  aid  for  Wisconsin  they  should 
provide  for  the  application  of  state  money  only  to  roads  of 
local  importance.  There  should  be  no  money  wasted  in  build- 
ing highways  across  the  state  until  they  will  benefit  a  larger 
part  of  the  people  than  at  present.  The  travel  on  country 
roads  is  all  local  and  there  is  no  need  for  the  great  cross  state 
roads  such  as  some  states  are  planning.  The  money  should 
be  applied  so  that  as  many  people  as  possible  in  every  com- 
munity will  be  benefited.  The  plan  should  be  so  made  that 
no  town  would  feel  itself  too  poor  to  take  advantage  of  the 
state's  offer  of  assistance.  Towns  in  which  travel  is  so  ligh^ 
that  there  is  no  present  need  for  stone  or  gravel  roads  should 
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not  be  compelled  to  burden  themselves  with  the  expense  of 
such  roads  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  state  aid.  Roads 
built  of  the  l)est  local  material,  ncy  matter  where  it  is,  in  the 
best  possible  way  should  receive  state  aid  as  well  as  the  more 
expensive  roads  of  stone  or  gravel  built  by  more  favored 
towns. 


The  Hanover  gravel  road.  Built  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Geological 
Survey  and  with  a  steam  roller  loaned  by  them.  The  cut  shows  the  road 
before  the  rolling  was  completed  and  the  shoulders  trimmed.  Notice  the 
smooth,  hard  surface  where  the  wheels  have  packed  it.  This  road  wtf 
smooth  and  hard  to  travel  on  the  day  it  was  finished. 


One  thing  which  no  state  is  at  present  doing  would  be  of 
great  immediate  benefit  in  this  state,  and  that  would  be  to  per- 
mit any  town  or  county  to  use  its  share  of  state  money  for 
bridges  as  well  as  for  roads.  This  would  encourage  the  erec- 
tion of  permanent  stone  or  concrete  structures.  If  our  towns 
can  be  persuaded  to  do  this  our  present  large  annual  expense 
for  bridges  will  in  not  many  years  be  cut  to  a  small  fraction 
of  its  present  size. 

An  unusual  feature  in  state  aid  ior  this  state  would  be  the 
fact  that  the  money  given  to  the  towns  or  counties  would 
simply  mean  the  return  to  the  localities  aided  of  part  of  the  taxes 
of  corporations  zvhich  at  present  pay  no  local  taxes.  The  tax 
levied  on  real  or  personal  property  for  state  purposes  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  amount  used  in  building  the  new  cap- 
ital, and  were  it  not  for  this  extraordinary  expense  no  general 
state  tax  would  need  to  be  levied,  the  state  revenues  would 
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be  in  excess  of  expenditures.  Under  the  present  laws  the 
country  roads  are  aided  by  taxes  on  cities  in  so  far  as  the 
county  assistance  is  calkd  for.  State  aid  would  be  simply  go- 
ing a  step  farther  and  tAirning  in  part  of  the  money  received 
by  the  state  from  corporations  to  help  build  country  roads 
on  which  a  large  part  of  their  business  depends.  Such  a  step 
is  logical  and  just,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  will  not  waste  the  present  opportunity  to  bring  it 
about. 

In  conclusion  let  me  review  briefly  some  of  the  things  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  devising  a  plan  for  state  aid  in  Wisconsin. 

1.  State  aid  should  be  equitably  divided. 

2.  State  aid  should  go  to  building  local  important  roads — 
not  toward  paying  for  great  cross-state  highways. 

3.  State  aid  should  be  distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
town  will  feel  too  poor  to  avail  itself  of  it. 

4.  State  aid  should  not  be  limited  to  paying  for  stone  or 
gravel  roads.  It  should  be  available  to  use  in  building  the 
best  type  of  road  suited  to  any  community,  no  matter  what 
the  material,  with  some  provision  for  encouraging  the  build- 
ing of  permanent  roads  wherever  conditions  will  warrant  such 
expenditure. 

5.  State  aid  should  be  spent  for  roads  or  bridges  as  the  re- 
cipient desires. 

6.  State  aid  does  not  mean  that  the  state  would  step  in  and 
demand  of  a  locality  that  they  build  certain  roads,  but  simply 
that  the  state  would  stand  ready  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
whenever  the  locality  of  its  own  free  will  diecided  that  it  wished 
to  improve  the  roads. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Imrie:  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  appropriation 
that  has  already  been  made  by  the  State. 

Prof.  Hotchkiss:  There  was  an  appropriation  made  by 
the  last  legislature,  which  covers  educational  purposes.  That 
is  the  appropriation  we  are  using  now,  Mr.  Hirst  and  I,  to 
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pay  our  salaries  and  expenses  to  go  around  to  the  Farmers' 
Institutes,  and  which  we  used  last  summer  in  building  part  of 
a  road  which  was  built  on  the  State  Fair  grounds  as  a  model 
road,  and  in  building  other  roads  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  and  which  we  will  use  next  summer  in  making  demon* 
straticwis  of  rc^d  building  and  for  educational  prnposes.  The 
State  cannot  aid  any  locality  by  giving  them  cash  or  paying 
for  part  of  the  costs ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  lend  machinery  and 
to  do  the  engineering  work  and  show  you  how  to  build  the 
road  for  which  you  have  spent  your  own  money.  Doies  that 
answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Imrie:  Yes.  There  was  a  small  piece  of  road  built  in 
our  locality,  but  the  County  paid  for  it.  On  the  main  road 
from  Sun  Prairie  to  Columbus  and  Sun  Prairie  to  North  Rich- 
mond  we  built  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  on  each  place, 
and  I  understand  the  County  paid  for  it,  that  is,  paid  half  and 
the  town  paid  the  other  half. 

Prof.  Hotchkiss:  That  is  under  the  County  Aid  System 
which  was  passed  in  1901. 

Mr.  Imrie:  I  was  wondering  whether  the  State  would 
work  under  the  same  plan  as  the  County  system. 

Prof.  Hotchkiss:  That  is  something  which  must  be  voted 
upon.  It  is  contrary  to  the  constitution  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  for  the  State  to  appropriate 
money  to  pay  for  building  roads  like  that,  and  for  that  reason 
a  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution  was  introduced  in  the 
last  two  legislatures  and  passed,  and  must  be  voted  on  by  the 
people  ne^t  November  before  the  state  can  legally  appropriate 
money  for  building  roads. 

A  Member:  Where  are  these  demonstrations  to  be  made 
of  the  road  building? 

Prof.  Hotchkiss:  They  are  to  be  scattered  over  the  State 
in  -various  places  where  local  communities  have  the  money 
appropriated  to  pay  for  the  material  and  the  labor  of  building. 
It  is  open  to  any  community  to  make  application  for  that. 
Circulars  will  be  sent  to  the  Town  Chairmen  within  a  few 
weeks,  stating  that  that  privilege  is  open  to  them.  There  is 
no  arrangement  made  as  yet  as  to  where  those  roads  will  be 
built  next  summer,  but  they  will  be  scattered  over  the  State, 
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to  get  into  as  many  sections  as  possible  with  the  money  that 
is  available. 

Mr.  Martin:  Does  that  appropriation  include  a  visit  to 
the  section  to  recommend  the  kind  of  road  to  be  placed? 

Prof.  Hotchkiss:     Yes. 

Mr.  Martin:     I  put  in  an  application  right  now. 

The  way  the  Professor  has  started  out  on  this  to  educate 
the  farmer  is  the  only  way  to  get  this  going.  For  illustra- 
tion, in  the  town  I  live  in,  for  eighteen  years  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  away  with  the  old  pathmasters  and  special  tax. 
We  never  have  been  able,  but  at  the  last  election  we  came 
within  two  of  carrying  it.  This  thing  is  all  right,  and  we 
want  somebody  to  tell  us  how  to  do  it  and  I  wish  somebody 
would  also  tell  us  how  to  keep  the  snow  on  top  of  the  road  in 
the  winter  time.  Up  our  way  I  .have  been  working  at  that 
until  I  am  tired  out. 

Prof.  Hotchkiss:  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  McKerrow  on  that 
subject  and  he  was  telling  a  little  story  which  I  think  he  will 
let  me  tell.  He  said  he  was  driving  to  church  with  his  wife 
and  along  by  his  own  place  there  was  almost  no  snow,  the 
cutter  dragged  over  the  bare  ground  a  good  deal  of  the  way ; 
he  came  to  his  neighbor's  place  and  there  was  plenty  of  snow 
on  the  road  along  there,  and  his  wife  asked  the  question  why  it 
was  that  the  snow  stayed  by  his  neighbor's  farm  and  wouldn't 
stay  by  his  own,  and  he  said,  that  as  far  as  he  could  see  the 
reason  was  that  he  had  cut  the  grass  and  weeds  alongside  of 
the  road  and  his  neighbor  had  not,  and  he  said  to  his  wife, 
"Next  year  we  will  let  the  weeds  grow,  shall  we?"  and  his 
wife  said  she  would  rather  have  them  cut. 

Mr.  Martin:     He  has  better  sheep  than  his  neighbor. 

Prof.  Hotchkiss :  The  only  way  to  have  the  snow  keep  on 
the  road  in  a  satisfactory  way  is  to  build  your  road  wide  and 
to  travel  in  the  ditch  with  your  sleighs.  You  cannot  keep 
snow  on  a  hard  surfaced  road  of  any  kind  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  unless  you  have  it  in  a  position  where  it  will  drift  deeper 
than  you  want  it. 

The  Chairman :     Or  unless  you  have  weeds  by  the  side  of  it. 

Mr.  Hill :  '  I  spent  all  of  January  traveling  anxyng  the  farm- 
ers of  New  York  State  and  I  decided  that  traveling  on  the 
country  roads  in  New  York  is  entirely  different  from  travel- 
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ing  in  Wisconsin.  We  would  go  along  a  certain  road  and 
the  farmer  would  say,  "This  piece  was  built  so  long  this  sum- 
mer, and  next  summer  we  are  going  to  build  so  much  more." 
I  heard  that  twenty  times,  "We  arie  going  to  spend  so  much 
money  in  building  this  road.*' 

Capt.  Arnold:  There  is  one  thing  that  it  seems  to  me  is 
practical.  I  have  always  been  preaching  the  idea  that  we 
should  have  good,  wide  roads,  and  we  should  have  no  ditches 
on  the  sides,  but  have  them  so  construed  that  people  can 
travel  in  the  winter  season  outside  of  the  roads  in  the  gutters, 
as  you  might  call  it. 

The  Chairman :  You  would  have  gutters  instead  of  ditches 
then? 

Capt.  Arnold :  Yes,  have  it  so  constructed  that  a  team  can 
travel  with  a  load  of  any  kind  clear  down  into  the  ditch.  I 
would  make  a  road  forty  feet  wide  in  a  sixty-six  foot  right  of 
way  or  where  it  is  three  rods  wide,  I  would  make  it  thirty 
feet  and  the  elevation  in  the  middle  about  three  feet  higher 
than  it  is  in  the  ditches,  and  you  will  see  that  the  incline  is 
so  slight  as  that  a  team  can  travel  along  the  road  in  safety. 
In  the  winter  time,  the  wind  blows  all  the  snciw  off  the  road 
but  there  is  plenty  of  good  snow  in  the  ditches. 

I  want  to  speak  of  one  more  thing.  I  think  that  the  legis- 
lature tried  to  do  something.  It  passed  two  laws,  and  no 
lawyer  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  that  can  construe  laws  seems 
to  understand  them.  Up  in  our  county  we  took  one  of  the 
laws  and  we  arranged  to  have  our  county  roads  under  one 
law.  This  gentleman  right  here  is  going  to  construct  the 
roads.  Under  that  law,  we  approrpriated  in  our  town  $500. 
We  have  got  rock  and  are  going  to  crush  it,  and  the  county 
has  appropriated  $500  under  the  old  law  before  this. law  was 
passed.  The  law  was  passed  in  July,  and  we  got  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  town  in  April  under  the  old  law.  Now,  they  un- 
dertook to  have  a  system  of  roads  so  as  to  have  them  con- 
nected on  the  main  lines  all  over  the  State,  and  that  was  a 
good  idea,  that  was  a  first  rate  thing  to  do.  They  won't  have 
any  moneys  squandered  on  by-roads,  but  will  have  them  all 
spent  on  public  roads,  and  everybody  has  got  to  travel  on 
main  highways. 

Now,  when  we  came  to  find  out  these  two  laws  will  have 
to  be  repealed,  the  quicker  they  are  repealed,  or/-ean  hav^ 
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some  court  construe  them  so  that  the  people  can  understand 
about  them,  the  better  off  we  shall  be. 

The  speaker  spoke  of  one  good  thing:  There  is  no  use  of 
having  any  law  on  the  statute  books  unless  you  have  a  public 
sentiment  behind  it;  better  never  have  a  law,  but  I  believe 
the  public  sentiment  is  growing  better  in  that  regard  all  the 
time.  I  don't  believe  the  state  of  Wisconsin  is  so  stupid  that 
you  can't  find  somebody  in  the  state  to  build  a  good  road. 
We  have  seen  good  roads ;  we  know  how  to  build  a  good  road 
out  of  clay  and  sand — we  think  we  do.  You  can't  make  a 
good  road  out  of  sand  or  out  of  clay,  but  if  you  put  clay  and 
sand  together,  properly  mixed,  you  have  got  an  ideal  roadbed, 
the  very  best  kind,  and  the  Lord  knows  we  have  plenty  of 
sand,  and  we  can  always  get  clay  somewhere,  and  if  it  is 
properly  made,  and  if  you  will  use  the  split-log-drag,  you  can 
have  a  good  road. 

We  have  got  a  good  road  in  our  village,  built  of  rock.  Two 
thousand  dollars  has  been  spent  there  just  about  every  year. 
In  this  thing  you  have  got  to  get  the  people  up  to  the  idea 
that  we  can  as  easily  pay  our  road  tax  as  our  school  tax.  Why 
shouldn't  we  work  out  our  school  tax?  There  is  just  as 
much  sense  in  it  as  to  work  out  our  highway  tax. 

Now,  we  hope  and  believe  that  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  be  a  good  thing.  If  the  time  ever  comes  that  we 
can  get  State  aid,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  expense, 
for  the  building  of  our  roads,  we  will  all  want  it.  We  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  we  have  all  got  to  pay  for  it  anyway,  and 
we  might  as  well  have  part  of  it  coming  back.  That  is  about 
the  only  argument  you  can  use  to  the  ordinary  farmer.  And 
you  can  use  also  the  argument  that  we  are  going  to  tax  about 
as  much  property  outside  of  the  farms  as  on  the  farms. 

The  farmers  have  been  crazy  to  do  all  this  road  work  them- 
selves. They  are  jealous  of  city  people,  jealous  of  the  cor- 
porations and  they  want  to  build  their  own  roads.  It  seems 
to  me  we  can  but  appreciate  the  fact  that  State  aid  is  a 
mighty  good  thing  if  it  is  properly  handled. 

Mr.  Everett:     National  aid,  too. 

Secretary  True :  The  speaker  referred  to  the  split-log-drag, 
J  wish  in  this  connectic^n  he  would  briefly  describe  it,  so  thai 
it  may  get  into  our  report. 
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Prof.  Hotchkiss:  I  can  give  you  a  cut  of  it,  which  will 
serve  the  purpose  better  than  any  description  I  can  give. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  here  but  what  knows  what 
a  split-log-drag  is. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  speaker  on  what  kind 
of  a  road  would  you  use  this  split-log-drag?  Evidently  its 
greatest  efficiency  would  be  on  a  level  grade.  On  a  high, 
steep  grade  could  you  use  it  to  advantage?  Last  spring,  I 
used  it  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  on  such  a  road  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  it  was  my  pride  to  look  at  that  road  for  a  few  days; 
until  a  heavy  thunder  storm  came  along  and  washed  all  the 
dirt  cut  of  the  old  ruts,  the  water  running  lengthwise  of  the 
road  in  spite  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  on  it.  How 
steep  a  grade  can  you  use  a  drag  on? 

Prof.  Hotchkiss :  I  think  your  experience  was  unfortunate, 
because  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  steep  the  grade 
is.  The  steeper  the  grade  is  the  more  necessity  for  having  a 
smooth  surface  to  get  the  water  into  your  ditches.  If  that  dirt 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  bake  in  tlie  ditches  before  the 
thunder  storm  came,  it  would  not  have  run  oflf;  the  storm 
came  too  soon  for  your  surface.  The  great  necessity  on  a 
steep  hill  is  to  have  a  little  more  rounding  up  to  your  road 
than  you  have  on  the  level.  You  can  see  that  the  general 
slope  of  your  road  should  be  such  that  you  get  a  flow  of 
water  to  the  side.  The  steeper  the  hill  is,  the  greater  the 
tendency  to  run  straight  down  the  hlil  and  you  have  got  to 
have  enough  side  slope  so  that  the  tendency  to  run  to  the 
ditches  would  be  greater  than  the  tendency  to  run  down  the 
hill.  But  that  simply  serves  to  show  how  necessary  the  right 
kind  of  work  is  on  your  road,  and  I  think  that  you  will  find 
that  the  soil  will  not  wash  out  of  the  ruts  with  any  thunder 
shower  providing  it  has  had  time  to  bake  in  good  shape  and 
providing  also  that  your  soil  is  of  the  proper  kind.  You  can't 
puddle  sand  and  make  it  bake  into  brick.  You  can  do  better 
with  a  light  loam  with  your  sand  and  still  better  with  heavy 
loam,  and  still  better  with  sticky  g^mbo  clay,  that  is  the  best 
fitted  to  this  work  to  use  the  drag  on,  and  the  sandy  soil  is 
the  least  fitted  to  use  the  drag  on. 

Mr.  Scott:  If  the  dirt  had  washed  out  of  those  ruts, 
wouldn't  it  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the  gentleman  to  go 
there  and  fill  the  ruts  up  again? 
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Prof.  Hotchkiss :  That  was  the  only  thing  to  do  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Everett:  I  have  not  been  here  all  the  time  and  I  do 
not  know  what  has  been  said  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
but  I  think  that  the  fact  ought  to  be  emphasized  that  the  farm- 
ers should  stand  for  state  aid  in  the  building  and  construction 
of  good  roads,  and  it  ought  to  go  out  strong  from  this  meet- 
ing of  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  it  ought  to  be  em- 
phasized everywhere  that  the  farmers  ought  to  stand  for 
state  aid,  and  not  only  that,  but  for  national  aid.  Roadways 
and  highways  are  public  property  just  as  much  as  rivers  and 
liarbors  and  there  is  just  as  much  reason  why  this  government 
of  ours  should  help  build  the  roads  that  will  enable  the  farmer 
to  carry  a  thousand  bushels  of  oats  to  market  as  to  build  the 
river  which  will  enable  the  cotton  planter  to  carry  his  cotton 
to  market.  We  never  will  reach  the  maximum  of  good  roadi 
until  we  have  State  and  National  aid.  The  farmer  should  not 
be  asked  to  build  and  support  the  roads  of  the  State.  It  is 
public  property  of  value  to  every  individual  of  the  State  and 
all  should  be  taxed  for  it. 

Recess  to  1 :30  P.  M. 


The  Convention  met  at  1 :30  in  the  afternoon,  Feb.  5,  1908. 

President  McKerrow  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman :  We  start  out  this  afternoon  with  an  ad- 
dress on  Agricultural  Education  in  Wisconsin,  to  be  presented 
to  you  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Borden,  Assistant  State  Superintendent, 
Madison. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  WISCONSIN. 
J.  B.  Borden,  Madison. 

The  economic  side  of  school  work  is  at  present  absorbing  the 
attention  of  all  interested  in  educational  and  industrial  progress. 
The  changes  in  our  industrial  and  social  life  have  brought 
sharply  to  the  attention  of  the  people  the  question  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  present  school  system  and  the  courses  of  study  admin- 
istered herein  in  preparing  pupils  to  meet  intelligently  and  effec- 
tively conditions  which  will  confront  them  when  they  leave 
schoil. 

The  culture  side  of  education  has  been  heretofore  and  still  is 
largely  the  dominant  force  in  determining  the  selection  of  studies 
for  school  curriculums  and  has  determined,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
manner  in  which  the  subjects  chosen  should  be  presented  by  the 
instructor  an3  pursued  by  the  pupils. 

The  standard  of  school  instruction  was  largely  set  for  this 
country  by  the  schools  early  established  in  New  England  and 
has  dominated  the  minds  of  all  who  since  that  time  have  been 
connected  with  our  public  and  private  schools  of  this  country. 

Teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  been  obliged  to  put  all  children,  no 
matter  how  diverse  their  talents  or  abilities,  thnyugh  the  same 
educational  hopper.  There  has  been  little  or  no  discrimination 
allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects  or  in  methods  adapted  to  the 
needs,  abilities,  and  life  purposes  of  the  individual  children.  We 
have  steadfastly  set  our  faces  away  from  the  introduction  of 
subjects  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  food  and  shelter  problem 
of  the  child  when  turned  loose  upon  the  public.  Our  reverence 
for  the  old  has  caused  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  crying  needs 
of  the  present. 

The  utilitarian  movement  has  gained  ground  inch  by  inch, 
wresting  its  gains  from  the  unwilling  hands  of  those  who  think 
that  the  future  of  democratic  institutions  rests  on  the  ability  to 
preserve  in  its  traditional  forms  the  education  fixed  in  the  early 
days  of  our  Republic  by  those  who  were  trained  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  New  England  colleges  or  in  the  universities  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge. 
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An  educational  system  to  meet  present  cotiditions  must  do 
more  than  to  merely  supply  the  pupils'  mdnds  with  a  knowledge 
content  and  to  form  habits  of  right  thinking  and  feeling.  No 
matter  how  valuable  this  character  training  may  be,  a  pupil's 
education  must  go  farther  than  this  if  it  is  to  be  efficient.  A 
man  may  be  learned  and  have  character,  but  until  he  can  apply 
his  knowledge  to  a  useful  vocation  his  education  is  not  doing 
for  hini  all  that  it  ought  to  do.  He  must  be  able  ta  use  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  learned  and  let  the  character  which  has 
been  created  show  itself  in  works.  Vocational  studies  must  be 
made  a  part  of  the  common  school  course  of  study  in  order 
that  the  present  day  needs  may  be  met.  Studies  bearing  upon 
the  dominant  interests  <yi  the  locality  in  which  schools  are  located 
must  permeate  the  life  and  atmosphere  of  the  school,  shape  its 
course  and  influence  teachers  if  the  common  schools  are  to  lead 
pupils  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  life  to  which  they 
have  been  bom.  This  is  not  a  mere  dollar  for  dollar  propo- 
sition, but  an  effort  to  stop  trying  to  educate  pupils  of  diverse 
heredity,  temperament,  inclinaticins,  and  personality  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  the  effort  of  reason  trying  to  assert  itself  in  the 
midst  of  the  unreasonableness  of  studies  constituting  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  common  school  system.  A  farmer  does  not  at- 
tempt to  drive  an  unevenly  matched  team  on  an  even  evener, 
but  that  is  what  we  have  been  doing  in  the  schools,  whipping  up 
the  slo^w  and  holding  back  thes  wift  in  order  that  all  may  ccune 
out  even  at  the  end  of  the  row.  The  world  does  not  treat  its 
children  in  this  manner,  but  lets  each  one  rise  or  fall  according 
to  his  talents  and  stamina. 

The  proof  of  a  completed,  well  rounded  system  of  education 
is  in  the  character  c^f  work  which  the  pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted it  are  able  to  do.  I  respect  most  highly  men  of  great  in- 
tellectual power  and  literary  attainments,  but  I  honor  and  respect 
more  highly  men  who  are  able  to  do  things  that  are  of  service 
to  their  fellowmen.  We  respect  our  savants  and  men  of  deep 
learning,  but  we  honor  those  men  who  have  made  the  world 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  or  who  have  by  their  achieve- 
ments enabled  men  to  live  more  fully  and  more  competely.  The 
whole  world  recognizes  the  great  worth  of  a  man  like  Edison 
and  is  ready  to  do  him  homage  and  honor.  The  agricultural 
world  honors  the  name  of  Professor  S.  M.  Babcock,  who  has 
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made  his  kno^vledge  serviceable  to  farmers  the  world  over.  The 
doctrine  of  service  to'  mankind  must  enter  more  and  more  into 
the  ideals  of  educators  and  must  be  consulted  in  the  making  of 
courses  or  study  for  the  common  schools  of  the  country. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 
there  were  771,992  persons  of  schorl  age  residing  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  Of  this  number  289,363  resided  in  cities,  while 
482,629  were  reported  as  living  in  country  and  village  sur- 
roundings. Of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  state,  464,763 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  of  tliis  number  313,928 
were  reported  as  having  been  to  school  in  rural  communities. 
Very  fiearly  one-half  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  state 
are  obtaining  their  education  in  country  communities  and  of  this 
number  the  large  majcrity  will  remain  at  or  near  the  place  where 
they  obtain  their  education. 

Since  few  of  the  pupils  in  the  district  schools  will  attend 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  whatever  vocational  training 
is  to  be  given  to  the  bulk  of  our  school  population  must  be 
offered  in  the  rural  school,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  concerning 
the  subjects  included  in  the  common  schciol  course  of  study,  in- 
vestigate the  kind  of  material  in  the  text  books  used  by  the 
pupils,  the  manner  in  which  these  subjects  are  presented  to 
the  pupils  by  the  teacher,  and  the  preparation  of  county  teachers 
to  teach  special   subjects. 

Up  to  1905  there  was  no  subject  included  in  the  common 
school  courses  tliat  had  any  dir^t  bearing  upon  the  life  interests 
of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  country  schools.  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  History,  a  little  Language,  Reading,  Writing  and 
Spelling,  made  up  the  major  part  of  the  common  school  course. 
The  text  books  found  in  the  country  schools  are  nearly  always 
of  the  same  kind  as  are  used  in  the  neighboring  village  or  city 
schools.  There  has  been  no  distinction  on  the  part  of  text  book 
makers  in  the  character  of  books  to  be  sold  to  city  children  and 
those  prepared  for  use  of  pupils  of  entirely  different  surround- 
ings and  aim  in  life.  One  can  not  overestimate  the  influence 
that  books  have  in  forming  the  ideals  and  fashioning  the 
thoughts  and  aims  of  children.  Practically  all  of  the  books  used 
by  ccnintry  pupils  have  been  prepared  and  written  by  mien  who 
have  had  in  mind  the  needs  of  city  children.  I  doubt  if  any 
author  has  conscienfiously  tried  to  prepare  a  book  directly  suited 
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to  the  needs,  conditions,  and  circumstances  of  rural  pupils.  The 
majority  of  authors  of  text  books  are  teachers  either  in  higher 
institutions  of  learning  or  are  connected  with  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  larger  cities.  Necessarily  they  have  been  influ- 
enced in  their  work  of  preparing  books  by  the  conditions  witli 
which  they  are  surrounded  and  by  the  experience  which  they 
have  obtained  in  teaching  city  children.  There  is  much  ma- 
terial in  the  text  books  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  country  chil- 
dren, and  which  might  be  eliminated  by  the  discriminating 
teacher.  I  have  often  questioned  the  wisdom  of  presenting  to 
country  pupils  topics  as  outlined  in  some  of  the  more  modem 
text  books,  as  it  always  seemed  as  though  I  were  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle.  The  topics  were  entirely  legitimate  and  proper 
to  be  nmde  a  subject  of  study  by  city  children,  but  were  not 
worthy  to  be  made  a  |>art  of  the  work  prescribed  for  a  country 
boy.  Arithmetic  has  long  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  country  pupils  and  their  parents.  This  is  somewhat 
surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  arithmetics  are  written  by  city 
authors  and  the  problems  which  they  contain  are  such  as  deal 
with  the  business  situations  of  city  life.  The  coomtry  boy  from 
the  time  he  ccmmenccs  school  until  he  leaves,  studies  the  mathe- 
nmlical  side  of  problems  which  he  will  be  obliged  to  solve  when 
he  becomes  a  worker  only  in  some  business  of  city  dwellers. 
In  measurements  and  in  denominate  numbers  the  material, 
chosen  by  the  authors  of  the  books  will  be  such  as  will  be  of 
service  to  those  who  will  find  their  life  work  in  the  cities.  In 
percentage  the  farm  boy  learns  how  to  estimate  per  cent,  of 
profit  and  loss  of  the  grocer,  the  merchant  and  the  banker.  He 
is  given  thorrusfh  instniction  in  the  business  of  the  insurance 
aofent,  the  stock  broker,  and  the  commission  merchant.  It  is 
also  somewhat  surprising  that  in  the  majority  of  all  the  prob- 
lems which  constitute  the  subject  matter  of  the  ordinary  arith- 
metic, transactions  usually  shew  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  credit 
side.  In  this  way  the  country  boy  by  sugcfcstion  become  early 
impressed  with  the  ideas  that  city  occupations  are  the  ones  in 
wh'ch  to  enerage  if  you  wish  to  easily  make  money.  It  seem«  as 
thoueh  a  time  has  come  when  text  bcoks  might  well  be  pre- 
pared bv  men  having  directlv  in  mind  the  needs  of  country  chil- 
dren. There  is  no  reason  why  an  effective  arithmett'c  could  not 
be  prepared,  including  among  its  problems  those  dealing  with 
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the  industries  of  the  fami.  The  business  of  the  fann  abounds 
iU  problems  that  would  be  especially  attractive  to  farm  boys  and 
girls  for  the  reason  that  they  would  be  taken  from  within  the 
scope  of  the  experience  of  the  pupils  themselves.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  form  problems  showing  gain  or  loss  in  cutting  corn, 
examples  in  computing  the  price  of  milk,  cream,  butter  and 
cheese,  problems  determining  rations  for  dairy  cattle,  cost  of  in- 
stalling ditches  and  tiling,  problems  in  fencing,  constructive 
problems  in  erecting  buildings,  derricks,  etc.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  prcblems  that  might  be  made  bearing 
on  farm  life,  so  rich  is  this  field  in  mathematical  material. 

Not  only  in  Arithmetic,  but  in  Geography  as  well,  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  presenting  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  agriculture.  Tlierc  is  nc 
gccxl  reason  why  Geography  could  net  be  presented  to  country 
children  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  direct  relation  whicli 
exists  between  the  farm  and  the  life  and  industries  c(  people  in 
the  city  and  in  other  coimtries. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  relief  map  of  the  neighborhood 
near  the  school.  Tlie  drainage  cf  the  district  and  the  character 
and  the  nature  of  the  so* Is  foimd  nearby  could  be  made  a  profita- 
ble t(  pic  of  investigation.  Transportation  facilities  of  the  com- 
munity could  also  well  \ye  studied,  and  pupils  would  be  interested 
in  determining  just  the  relation  that  the  industries  of  the  imme- 
diate neighborhccd  bear  to  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
boring cities.  The  history  cf  the  production  of  all  the  articles 
that  arc  used  on  farm  and  in  the  household  would  acquaint  chil- 
dren with  the  occupations  of  men  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  country  schools  there  is  a 
wealth  of  material  pertaining  directly  to  farm  life,  that  could  be 
drawn  upon  as  the  subject  matter  for  Language  work.  Rural 
life  al>ounds  in  incidents  within  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  child  that  are  suited  for  Language  and  Compositien  work. 
A  grammar  with  its  illustrations  taken  fromt  rural  life,  would 
appeal  more  quickly  to  country  children  than  would  selections 
from  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Greek  mythology.  Is  it  any 
wonder  with  the  kind  of  an  education  provided  for  rural  pupils 
and  with  the  ideals  constantly  held  before  them  at  school,  and 
often,  I  fear,  at  home,  that  the  young  people  of  the  farms 
come  early  to  think  that  the  cities  hold  all  that  is  worth  whjle 
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in  life,  and  that  wealth,  happiness,  social  distinction,  and  pros- 
perity are  the  heritage  of  the  city  youths?  The  unpleasant 
features  of  city  life,  the  stress  of  competition  that  allows  a 
city  worker  no  respite  from  certain  daily  toil,  the  artificialness 
of  cummunity  life,  are  never  held  up  to  vew.  He  hears  only 
of  the  success  of  the  one  man  who  prospers  in  the  city,  but 
hears  nothing  of  the  toil  trouble,  and  sometimes  abject  pov- 
erty of  the  99  who  do  not  attain  success.  If  the  country  boy 
knew  of  the  thousands  of  lives  that  have  been  sacrificed  to 
feed  the  unsatiable  fire  of  cities,  the  reflection  of  which  so 
dazzles  his  eyes,  he  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  give  up  his 
life  upon  the  farm. 

This  steady  flow  of  farm  boys  city- ward  has  been  one  of  the 
factors  which  has  created  the  scarcity  of  farm  help.  When 
we  consider  that  the  number  of  cities  in  this  country  contain- 
ing a  population  of  8,000  or  over,  has  increased  from  6  in 
1790  to  473  in  1900,  and  remember  that  while  in  1790  there 
was  one  person  in  the  city  for  every  30  residing  in  the  coun- 
try, while  today  our  population  is  about  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  cities  and  the  agricultural  communities,  we  can  ac- 
count in  part  at  least  for  the  scarcity  of  farm  help.  There 
must  be,  however,  some  strong  and  powerful  reason  which 
causes  a  boy  living  in  the  country  to  forsake  the  home  of  his 
forefathers  and  the  tasks  of  his  boyhood  for  city  life,  and  the 
results  of  investigations  that  have  been  made  as  to  the  reason 
why  our  boys  leave  the  farm,  may  be  grouped  under  three 
heads:  !  •  * : 

.First,     The  lack  of  social  opportunities. 

Second,     The  unprofitableness  of  farm  industries. 

Third,    The  long  hours  of  labor. 

The  first  is  one  that  can  almost  be  eliminated  through  the 
socializing  influence  of  the  telephones,  free  rural  delivery  and 
the  formation  of  local  societies  for  social  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  a  study  of  problems 
of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  second  reason  may  be  traced  to  the  suggestive  influ- 
ence of  the  reading  of  books  and  periodicals  which  have  come 
into  the  life  of  the  farmer  boy. 

But  a  true  comparison  of  the  profits  made  by  the  farmer  and 
that  of  the  city  worker  will  result  in  favor  of  the  rural  laborer. 

Farmers  fail  to  take  into  consideration  when  estim^ting^he       t 
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gains  for  any  one  year,  the  fact  that  they  have  had  rent,  fuel, 
vegetables,  milk  and  butter  practically  free,  and  of  such  a 
quality  and  in  such  quantities  as  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible for  them  to  buy  were  they  living  in  the  city.  These 
items  are  the  major  ones  in  the  monthly  account  of  a  person 
living  in  a  city  and  in  a  large  measure  wipe  out  his  monthly 
income.  Farmers  never  figure  that  they  have  made  anything 
unless  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  balance  sheet  shows  a  profit 
without  any  living  expenses  having  been  credited  to  the  in- 
come of  the  farm.  Many  a  person  living  in  the  city  would  be 
well  content  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  could  have  his  bills 
for  ordinary  living  expenses  equalled  by  his  annual  income.  The 
moment  a  laborer  in  the  city  stops  work  all  income  ceases  and 
when  sickness  or  loss  of  situation  occurs  he  perforce  must  live 
out  of  his  accumulations  or  become  an  object  of  charity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  farmer  seldom  sees  the  time  when  he  can- 
not take  a  vacation  for  a  day  without  serious  loss,  for  his  crops 
and  stock  keep  on  growing,  increasing  in  valufe  even  though 
he  may  be  enjoying  a  day's  freedom  from  toil. 

*  In  regard  to  the  long  hours  on  the  farm,  a  careful  compari- 
son of  the  hours  of  work  of  all  classes  of  city  dwellers  would 
show  that  the  farmer  works  no  more  hours  in  the  day 
throughout  the  year  than  do  the  toilers  of  the  city.  During 
the  busy  season  the  farmer  may  work  long  hours,  but  many 
a  doctor,  lawyer,  or  merchant  is  obliged  to  call  frequently 
sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  an  ordinary  day's  work.  Life  in 
a  city  is  not  all  a  bed  of  roses,  and  only  recently  a  competent 
observer  made  the  statement  that  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Chicago  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  have  three 
s(|uare  meals  a  day. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  assertion  that  the  farm  hoUls 
no  ren?tineration,  nothing  but  work  and  no  social  advantages 
should  be  disputed.  It  is  not  true,  and  should  be  refuted  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  as  it  tends  to  create  wrong  notions 
in  the  minds  of  young  people  who  hear  nothing  and  know 
nothinj^  of  the  real  life  in  the  city. 

America  has  been  a  factor  in  supplying  the  people  of  the 
world  with  food  product.  We  have  boasted  of  the  ability  of 
the  American  farmer  through  the  use  of  his  improved  ma- 
chinery and  his  fertile  land  to  help  feed  the  people  of  the  old 
countries,  but  that  condition  is  fast  passing  ^^^Y(Zr%r\Q]e 
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Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  sturdy  race  of  men  suddenly  pre- 
sented with  a  virgin  fertile  soil  lying  in  the  sub-tropical  and 
the  north  temperate  zones  unrivaled  in  richness  and  fertility, 
should  be  able  to  furnish  food  and  clothing  for  people  of  the 
densely  populated  and  worn  out  soil  of  European  and  Asiatic 
countries?  The  raw  material,  however,  in  the  shape  of  free 
land  is  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  less  than  a  generation  since  our  government  was  offering 
free  land  of  excellent  quality  to  those  who  would  comply  with 
its  homestead  laws.  A  quarter  section  of  land  was  within 
reach  of  any  person  twenty-one  years  old,  at  practically  no 
expense.  Our  cities  were  small,  our  population  scarce,  and 
all  excess  foods  grown  on  the  farm  beyond  that  required  for 
the  support  of  the  farmer's  family  was  ready  to  be  sent  to 
foreign  markets.  From  exporting  a  large  share  of  all  that 
was  raised,  we  have  steadily  progressed  until  today  America 
is  using  at  home  a  large  share  of  all  its  farm  products.  With 
the  departure  of  free  land  and  the  consumption  more  nearly 
equalling  the  production  of  the  country,  the  price  of  farm 
lands  has  risen  during  the  last  decade  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
No  longer  can  the  young  farmer  on  his  becoming  of  age  start 
out  for  himself  and  by  driving  a  hundred  miles  to  the  west 
begin  life  free  of  debt  on  160  acres  of  fertile  prairie  land.  Un- 
der present  conditions  and  with  present  prices  of  land,  make- 
shift methods  of  farming  will  not  allow  men  to  become  own- 
ers of  farms.  If  farming  is  to  be  made  profitable  today  and 
if  young  men  of  brawn  are  to  be  able  to  convert  their  ability 
to  work  into  freeholds,  it  will  only  be  accomplished  by  having 
a  class  of  farmers  who  are  able  to  give  to  the  farm  operations 
that  same  degree  of  accuracy  that  is  employed  in  the  other 
industrial  operations.  The  farmer  of  the  future  will,  of 
necessity,  be  obliged  to  understand  the  scientific  principles 
which  underlie  all  farm  operations,  to  know  the  physiology  of 
plant  life;  to  apply  scientific  principles  of  feeds  and  feeding 
of  farm  animals,  to  know  somewhat  of  Geology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Veterinary  Science,  Animal  Husbandry  and  Horticulture. 

If  we  hold  to  the  theory  that  public  school  education  is  the 
mainstay  of  our  industrial  system,  and  that  the  future  of 
democratic  institutions  rests  upon  the  ability  of  the  public 
schools  to  train  pupils  of  diverse  talents  and  inclination^  in 
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such  a  manner  that  each  pupil  may  go  into  the  world  with 
correct  ideals  and  with  a  body  of  knowledge  fitting  him  to 
enter  a  vocation  for  which  he  has  a  decided  bent,  then  we 
must  turn  to  the  public  school  system  as  being  at  fault  if  for 
any  reason  it  fails  to  train  a  class  of  citizens  competent  to 
supply  apprentices  for  any  of  the  occupations  of  human  in- 
dustry. 

During  the  last  decade  the  importance  of  placing  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  domestic  science  within  the  reach  of 
farm  boys  and  girls,  has  been  growing  in  the  minds  of  those 
interested  in  educational  work  in  Wisconsin.  The  agitation 
culminated  in  the  appointment  of  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  by  the  legislature  of  1899  as  a  commissioner 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  industrial  training  in  this  and 
other  countries.  The  report  of  the  superintendent  recom- 
mended the  equipment  of  two  county  schools  of  agriculture 
and  domestic  science,  and  in  accordance  with  recommenda- 
tions the  legislature  authorized  the  establishment  of  two 
schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science.  Dunn  and  Mara- 
thon counties  immediately  availed  themselves  of  the  liberal 
terms  offered  by  the  legislature,  and  the  schools  were  opened 
for  work  in  October,  1902.  Since  that  time  the  legislature 
has  authorized  the  establishment  of  eight  schools  of  this  char- 
acter and  at  present  four  schools  are  in  active  operation,  the 
last  two  having  opened  their  doors  for  the  reception  of  stu- 
dents in  the  fall  of  1907.  Each  school  has  an  attendance  of 
about  60  pupils,  and  there  were  graduated  by  the  two  schools 
then  in  operation  in  June,  1907,  sixteen  boys  and  sixteen  prls. 
The  privileges  of  the  schools  are  free  to  residents  of  the  coun- 
ties in  which  the  institutions  are  located,  and  offers  instruc- 
tion in  plant  life,  soils,  farm  black-smithing,  and  carpentry, 
animal  husbandry,  dressmaking,  home  nursing,  cooking  and 
a  course  in  home  economics.  The  schools  aim  to  train  the 
pupils  in  attendance  to  be  able  to  successfully  manage  farms 
and  farm  homes,  and  that  they  are  eminently  successful  may 
be  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  last  legislature  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  four  additional  schools. 

It  is  not  only  to  the  pupils  of  the  school  that  the  institution 
is  of  service  but  to  the  community  at  large.  The  county 
schools  of  agriculture  have  become  a  sort  of  a  local  clearing 
house,  where  the  farmers  of  the  county  having  nroblemsj  to 
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settle  may  secure  expert  advice  free.  Many  a  farmer  about 
to  erect  a  new  barn  has  received  helpful  and  practical  sugges- 
tions by  consulting  the  principal  of  the  agricultural  school, 
and  oftentimes  he  is  furnished  complete  working  plans,  spec- 
ifications and  blue  prints  of  the  projected  building.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  farmers  to  bring  or  send  seed  com,  grain  and 
milk  to  be  tested.  In  order  to  make  the  influence  of  the 
school  of  as  great  and  practical  a  value  as  possible  to  the 
county  the  principal  cf  each  school  has  held  evening  meetings 
in  school  houses  and  town  halls  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
county,  at  which  have  been  discussed  such  topics  as  "How  to 
grow  and  care  for  alfalfa,'* — "Tuberculosis  in  farm  animals," 
— "The  architecture  and  ventilation  of  farm  buildings  and  the 
feeding  and  testing  of  dairy  cattle." 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  County  Agricultural  Schools  have 
secured  such  a  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  farmers  of  the  sev- 
eral counties. 

But  while  the  county  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
science  have  been  doing  a  great  and  efficient  work,  their  influ- 
ence is  necessarily  limited  to  those  who  live  near  enough  to 
come  within  the  sphere  of  their  activity.  Some  other  means 
must  be  taken  to  reach  the  great  bulk  of  the  rural  population 
if  they  are  to  secure  a  knowlege  of  scientific  agriculture. 
Accordingly  the  legislature  of  1905  was  induced  to  pass  a  law 
requimg  agriculture  to  be  taught  in  every  district  school  in 
the  state.  It  was  expected  that  in  this  way  each  pupil  in  the 
district  schools  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  terms  used  in  agricultural  bulletins  and 
papers,  to  learn  the  elementary  scientific  prirKriples  under- 
lying farm  operations,  and  desire  and  read  intelligently  agri- 
cultural literature.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  teachers  in 
the  rural  schools  would  be  able  to  teach  practical  agriculture, 
but  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  possible  to  teach  farm 
boys  and  girls  the  elements  of  agriculture,  the  technical  terms' 
used  by  writers  and  about  farm  operation.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  present  state  superintend- 
ent prepared  an  outline  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  presenting 
this  topic  to  the  pupils  in  the  rural  and  graded  schools,  and 
at  the  present  time  elementary  agriculture  is  being  taught 
more  or  less  successfully  in  all  rural  schools  of  Wisconsin. 
The  success  which  has  attained  the  introduction  j^ftlji^  branch  /[^ 
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into  the  common  school  course  of  study  has  been  all  that  was 
expected  by  the  friends  of  the  movement  and  greater  than 
was  predicted  by  those  who  doubted  the  wisdom  oi  requiring 
this  study  to  be  taught  in  one  room  rural  schools.  While  it 
is  true  that  there  are  many  things  left  to  be  desire<i  in  the 
preparing  of  teachers  for  this  work,  and  in  the  manner  of  pre- 
sentation of  the  topics  to  the  pupils,  nevertheless  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  study  has  done  much  to  provide  a  vocational 
branch  for  the  children  in  rural  communities. 

There  are  two  difficulties  that  must  be  overcome  before 
teaching  Agriculture  in  the  rural  and  grade  schools  will  be  a 
success.  One  is  the  lack  of  upper  form  pupils  to  .^tudy  Agri- 
culture in  its  larger  aspect.  The  other,  the  lack  of  «i  leaching 
body  having  such  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  will  enable 
them  to  efficiently  present  the  subject.  The  former  difficulty 
is  the  one  that  cannot  be  overcome  in  ont  room  rural  schools 
except  in  so  far  as  the  offering  of  instruction  in  a  study  that 
bears  directly  Upon  the  work  with  which  they  are  familiar 
will  appeal  to  the  older  pupils  of  the  district  and  :ause  their 
attendance  at  school  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  If  the  pupils 
in  rural  districts  knew  that  a  teacher  was  employed  by  the 
district  board,  competent  to  teach  Agriculture  not  only  as  an 
informational  study  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shovv  its  rela- 
tion to  the  economic  agricultural  problems  of  the  district,  and 
if  the  other  subjects  of  the  country  schools  were  taught  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  their  relations  to  the  industries  of 
the  farm,  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  materially  tend  to  im- 
prove the  attendance  in  country  schools.  The  advent  of  the 
consolidated  rural  school  would  solve  the  problem  of  attend- 
ance of  the  older  pupils  at  school,  but  I  do  not  wish  at  this 
time  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools,  as  that  is  a  topic  which  has  no  place  in  this  meeting. 
I  am  accepting  a  situation  as  it  is  with  the  hope  that  some- 
thing may  be  done  to  further  agricultural  interests  in  common 
schools  as  they  now  exist. 

The  second  and  chief  difficulty  to  be  met  before  agriculture 
will  properly  be  taught,  is  to  secure  a  body  of  teachers  able 
to  give  efficient  instruction  in  the  subject.  Since  1901,  teach- 
ers of  Wisconsin  have  been  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  in 
agriculture  before  receiving  a  county  teacher's  certificate,  and 
the  subject  has  been  presented  for  a  number  of  years,  to  all 
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teachers  attending  the  summer  institutes.  As  a  result,  the 
teachers  of  the  state  are  fairly  well  informed  in  the  text  book 
side  of  the  question.  To  be  able  to  teach  properly  a  study  of 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  agriculture,  requires  not 
only  definite  and  accurate  knowledge,  but  an  appreciation  of 
the  relation  the  branch  bears  to  the  other  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum; to  the  industries  of  the  world;  to  transportaion  prob- 
lems; to  social  conditions;  and  to  the  prosperity  of  our  in- 
stitutions. Teachers  must  also  know  what  parts  of  other 
studies  to  eliminate,  what  are  essential  and  what  non-essen- 
tial to  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  live  upon  the  farm.  It  is 
essential  that  teachers  know  enough  of  the  practical  agricul- 
ture to  be  able  to  successfully  care  for  a  school  garden,  where 
may  be  exemplified  the  principles  learned  in  school.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  the  teacher  to  be  able  to  direct  the  older 
pupils  in  experiments  to  be  carried  on  at  home  and  during  the 
growing  season  on  the  farm.  It  is  not  impossible  to  teach 
children  in  any  school  how  to  select  and  test  seed,  how  to 
know  and  eradicate  the  different  kinds  oi:  weeds  found  in  the 
neighborhood,  how  to  test  milk,  to  calculate  rations,  etc.,  etc. 
All  such  teaching,  however,  demands  more  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  than  mere  text  book  knowledge. 

Agriculture  is  better  taught  to  future  teachers  in  three 
classes  of  schools, — County  Training  Schools,  State  Normal 
Schools  and  High  Schools.  County  Training  Schools  for 
Teachers  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  teach- 
ers for  work  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  state.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  give  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
but  the  effort  is  directed  to  thoroughly  acquaint  the  pupils 
with  those  studies  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach 
when  they  return  as  teachers  in  the  rural  schools,  and  with 
the  best  methods  of  presenting  those  studies. 

In  order  to  learn  just  what  was  being  done  in  the  County 
Training  Schools  for  Teachers  in  preparing  pupils  to  teach 
agriculture,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  principals  of  the  schools 
and  received  replies  from  nearly  all  of  the  twelve  principals 
now  engaged  in  this  work.  I  find  that  a  twenty-weeks'  course 
is  given  in  agriculture  in  all  of  the  schools  and  the  replies 
from  the  principals  relating  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stu- 
dents take  up  the  study,  show  that  the  pupils  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  subject,  and  nearly  all  report  that  the  farmers  IooJ^qqIc 
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with  favor  upon  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  country 
schools.  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  from  the  letter  from 
one  of  the  principals.  He  says  in  part  as  follows:  "Our 
course  of  study  in  agriculture  for  those  taking  the  two  years' 
course  covers  twenty  weeks ;  ten  weeks  in  the  fall  of  the  jun- 
ior year  and  ten  in  the  spring  of  the  senior  year.  The  work 
in  the  fall  is  adapted  to  fall  plants  and  to  processes  taking 
place  in  the  fall.  We  teach  in  the  identical  way  we  wish  the 
students  to  teach  when  they  go  into  the  country  schools.  To 
illustrate:  thirty  common  weeds  are  collected  by  students 
and  hung  over  the  blackboards  on  which  the  name  of  each 
weed  is  written  underneath  it.  The  same  is  done  with  the 
branches  of  the  native  trees.  Seeds  of  weeds  and  grains  are 
placed  in  bottles  or  in  cardboard  boxes  made  by  students.  At 
the  present  time  our  room  looks  like  a  young  horticultural 
garden  and  remains  so  for  some  time.  Excursions  with  stu- 
dents after  school  to  identi.y  and  collect  specimens  and  study 
the  effects  of  erosion  and  simple  experiments  made  in  the 
school  room  supplement  the  exhibits  and  texts.*' 

Another  superintendent  says:  '*I  know  that  the  farmers  in 
this  county  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  work,  for  in  fre- 
quent talks  with  many  of  them  at  evening  meetings  they  tell 
me  that  is  what  the  children  need.  We  try  to  make  clear  to 
the  farmers  that  we  are  not  attempting  to  teach  them  the 
"how'*,  but  the  "why"  of  agriculture." 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  replies  received  from  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  training  schools. 

In  additioii  to  the  instmction  in  agriculture  given  by  the 
training  school?,  it  would  be  well  if  another  branch  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system  could  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the 
purposes  and  scope  of  the  agricultural  work  for  rural  schools. 
I  speak  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  From  my  observation 
and  knowledge  I  know  that  agriculture  in  districts  maintain- 
ing a  free  high  school  is  not  receiving  that  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  that  it  deserves.  It  is 
natural  for  the  vocational  interests  of  the  village  or  city  to 
dominate  the  minds  of  teachers  of  the  village  or  city  high 
school,  and  consequently  the  importance  of  properly  teaching 
agriculture  is  not  paramount  in  their  minds.  An  effort  should 
be  made  to  interest  the  principals  of  high  schools  and  the 
board  of  education  in  the  proper  method  of  presenting,  agfri- 
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culture  to  high  school  pupils  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  rural 
schools.  According  to  the  outline  prepared  by  the  present 
State  Superintendent,  agriculture  is  to  be  taught  as  a  text 
book  study  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  year,  but  may  be  de- 
ferred until  the  ninth  year  in  districts  maintaining  a  ninth 
grade.  Unfortunately  it  appears  many  principals  are  teaching 
agriculture  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Bot- 
any. This  procedure  has  been  countenanced,  I  think,  by  our 
University  and  State  authorities  and  has  in  a  measure,  I  fear, 
tended  to  lessen  the  importance  of  agriculture  as  a  separate 
study  in  the  opinion  of  high  school  teachers.  The  time  has 
come  when  there  should  be  a  renewed  united  and  persistent 
demand  made  upon  all  school  authorities  by  those  interested 
in  agricultural  education  that  a  training  shall  be  given  in  high 
schools  that  will  fit  teachers  to  carry  on  this  work  in  our 
rural  schools. 

The  State  department  and  the  University  ought  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  principals  of  high  schools  that  the  relegation  of  agri- 
culture to'  a  place  of  secondary  rank  will  not  be  countenanced. 

There  will  be  no  trouble  in  getting  high  school  authorities 
to  concede  agriculture  in  its  proper  place  in  the  curriculum. 
If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  and  the 
State  Superintendent  insist  that  a  training  in  agriculture  of  a 
specific  and  definite  character  shall  be  given  to  all  pupils  en- 
tering the  high  school  expecting  to  teach  in  the  country 
schools,  I  am  sure  that  a  more  vigorous  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject would  result.  But  before  this  can  be  accomplished  there 
must  be  courses  established  in  this  State  whereby  those  ex- 
pecting to  do  work  in  Science  in  high  schools  can  receive  that 
kind  of  training  which  will  fit  them  to  give  agricultural  in- 
struction in  a  proper  manner  and  of  a  proper  kind  to  high 
school  pupils.  To  this  end  the  Agricultural  interests  of  the 
State  should  demand  that  our  University  prepare  teachers  es- 
pecially for  this  purpose. 

The  time  is  auspicious  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  this 
State  to  request  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  University  to  out- 
line a  course  of  instruction  that  will  prepare  graduates  of  the 
University  to  teach  not  only  Botany,  Physics,  Zoology,  and 
Physiology,  but  Agriculture.  If  such  a  course  should  be  of- 
fered students  of  the  University,    and    if   those  expecting  to  ilc 
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teach  Science  in  the  high  schools  could  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  educational  authorities  of  the  State  would  not  for  a 
moment  countenance  the  side-tracking  of  Agriculture,  but 
would  insist  that  it  be  made  a  study  of  equal  rank  with  that 
of  Physics,  History  or  Latin,  the  teaching  body  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  would  instantly  feel  the  neccessity  of  pre- 
paring themselves  to  teach  Agriculture  as  it  should  be  taught. 

Last  summer  the  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College  provided 
a  course  for  teachers  of  Agriculture  during  the  summer  ses- 
sfon  of  the  University,  but  owing  to  the  indifference  which 
teachers  feel  towards  Agricultural  instruction  owing  largely, 
I  think,  to  the  lack  of  insistence  of  those  in  authority  that  this 
study  must  be  taught  in  an  intelligent  way,  not  many  of  the 
high  school  teachers  of  the  State  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity offered.  Until  teachers  come  to  feel  that  agricul- 
ture is  in  the  curriculum  for  some  other  reason  than  as  a 
peace-offering  to  the  demands  of  the  farmers  for  a  study  allied 
to  their  interests  and  that  the  proper  study  of  Agriculture  not 
only  offers  an  opportunity  to  instruct  in  a  scientific  study,  but 
also  furnishes  a  knowledge  content  that  will  be  of  a  decided 
cultural  and  economic  value,  will  summer  courses  in  Agri- 
culture be  attended  by  the  Science  teachers  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  State. 

I  well  remember  when  the  University  undertook  to  revolu- 
tionize the  teaching  of  Botany  in  our  high  schools.  The  ne- 
cessity for  improved  methods  of  teaching,  the  new  view  points 
from  which  to  attack  the  subject,  the  new  knowledge  content 
necessary  to  be  acquired  were  presented  to  the  students  about 
to  graduate  from  the  University  to  those  actively  engaged  in 
the  work  at  Teachers'  Meetings  and  Associations,  and  by  the 
men  inspecting  the  high  schools.  Immediately  the  teachers 
felt  the  stimulus  of  this  demand  and  the  Botany  courses  at 
the  University  summer  school  were  largely  attended  by  those 
who  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  line  with  University  re- 
quirements. A  marked  change  immediately  took  place  in  the 
character  of  Botany  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 
If  a  similar  demand  in  favor  of  Agriculture  could  be  made  and 
enforced,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  Agriculture 
would  immediately  take  its  place  as  a  subject  of  first  rank  in 
the  estimation  of  all  those  engaged  in  secondary  education. 
That  it  does  not  occupy  the  place  to  whi(^h.^.it^^s(gi^itled  by 
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virtue  of  its  inherent  worth,  is  due  not  to  the  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  but  because  the  demand  that  it 
be  given  its  rightful  place  has  not  been  enforced.  Teachers 
are  the  servants  of  the  people  by  whom  they  are  employed 
and  must  naturally  give  preeminence  and  greatest  attention  to 
those  subjects  considered  necessary  by  the  hiring  bodies. 
Teachers  like  Agriculture  and  would  welcome  the  time  when 
it  could  be  given  its  rightful  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  studies. 

While  Agriculture  is  being  offered  as  part  of  the  regular 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  seven  State  Normal  Schools,  in- 
asmuch as  these  institutions  do  not  furnish  many  teachers  for 
country  school  work,  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  influence  which  Normal  Schools  are  exerting  on  the 
teaching  of  Agriculture.  Normal  Schools  were  designed  to 
prepare  teachers  for  all  classes  of  schools,  but  so  marked  has 
been  the  growth  of  our  villages  and  cities  that  the  supply  of 
normal  trained  teachers  has  been  exhausted  in  furnishing 
teachers  for  the  cities  of  hte  State.  Comparatively  few  nor- 
mal trained  teachers  are  to  be  found  in  the  country  schools. 

The  influence  of  agricultural  training  as  given  by  the  state 
normal  fchools  will  be  felt  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  the 
state,  but  to*  the  care  of  the  county  training  schools  and  the 
high  schools  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  country 
schools  must  be  committed,  and  if  improveinetit  in  the  teach- 
ing of  home  and  farm  economics  is  to  come  it  must  be  hast- 
ened by  improving  the  quality  of  such  teaching  in  those  schools. 

In  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  emphatically  called  to  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  steps  to  place  agriculture  on  a  strong  and 
broad  basis.  The  government  is  interesting  itself  in  this  sub- 
ject not  only  from  an  economic  standpoint,  but  from  a  desire 
to  have  a  numerous,  prosperous  and  contented  body  of  farm- 
ers as  the  sure  foundation  for  our  democratic  institutions.  If 
this  country  should  suddenly  be  plunged  into  war  the  govern- 
ment realizes  that  it  would  not  find  in  the  cities  men  of  the 
independence,  character  and  calibre  necessary  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  its  armies.  City  life  does  not  nourish  the  thoughtful 
tninds,  the  frames  of  oak,  the  endurance,  the  nerves  of  steel, 
from  which  conquering  armies  may  be  formed.  The  dissipated, 
nerveless,  disease-racked  youth  of  the  city  arc  not  fittest  sub- 
jects upon  which  to  rely  in    a    time   of   national  Pcril.  r^A?-k(jTp 
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country  life  is  practically  the  life  of  the  nation,  for  it  is  in  the 
country  that  we  find  American  manhood,  American  char- 
acter, and  American  ideals  at  their  best,  and  if  the  stability 
and  prosperity  of  the  Nation  is  to  continue,  it  behooves  the 
government  to  take  every  means  possible  to  create  a  satisfied,  in- 
telligent yoeman  citizen  body. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  present  session  of 
Congress  with  the  view  of  providing  means  for  spreading 
Agricultural  teaching  and  Agricultural  research  among  the 
people  of  the  different  states  of  the  Union.  Among  these  is 
one  introduced  by  Congressman  Charles  R.  Davis,  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Minnesota,  and  which,  if  it 
becomes  a  law,  will  provide  a  fund  equal  to  not  more  than  ten 
cents  per  capita  of  the  population  of  each  state  and  territory. 
Money  accruing  from  this  law  is  to  be  expended  for  distinct- 
ive studies  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economes  in  agricultural 
high  schools  and  for  distinctive  studies  in  Mechanic  Arts  and 
Home  Economics  in  city  high  schools,  provided  that  all  States 
accepting  these  funds  shall  provide  other  funds  and  pay  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  lands  and  buildings  and  the  cost  of  in- 
struction in  such  other  general  studies  of  secondary  grade  as  wlil 
complete  a  well-rounded  high  chool  curriculum.  The  bill 
also  carries  a  provision  for  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money  in  maintaining  branch  experiment  stations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  agricultural  high  schools  to  be  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  If  this  bill  be- 
comes a  law,  Wisconsin  will  be  quickly  able  to  take  advantage 
of  its  provisions  for  the  reason  that  it  already  has  in  operation 
four  county  Agricultural  schools,  each  located  in  a  community 
adjacent  to  a  four  year  high  school.  Wisconsin  also  has 
twenty-seven  township  high  schools  and  it  would  be  easily 
possible  to  frame  a  state  law  whereby  the  conditions  of  the 
Davis  Bill  could  be  met  by  the  town  free  high  schools  and  the 
county  schools  of  agriculture  and  odmestic  science.  Wiscon- 
sin under  the  provision  of  this  bill,  would  be  entitled  to  two 
million  dollars  annually  from  the  United  States  Treasury  as 
an  aid  to  teaching  agriculture  in  this  state.  The  United 
States  has  also  recognized  the  necessity  of  providing  teach- 
ers' courses  in  agriculture  and  a  law  is  already  on  the 
statute  book  of  the  United  States,  authorizing  each  state  to 
expend  all  or  a  portion  of  $.^,000,00  annually  in  the  maintc- 
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nance  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  connection  with  the  agri- 
cultural schools  of  the  state  colleges  designed  to  prepare 
teachers  of  agriculture. 

Alabama  and  Georgia  have  already  taken  advanced  stands 
in  providing  agricultural  education  for  their  children.  Ala- 
bama has  an  agricultural  school  in  each  of  its  Congressional 
Districts  and  has  appropriated  the  income  from  certain  of  its 
excise  laws  to  the  support  of  its  schools.  Other  states  are 
rapidly  falling  into  Hne  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will 
be  a  nation-wide  movement  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  having  all  our  rural  citizens  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture. 

During  the  last  year  I  have  read  frequent  editorials  in  ag* 
ricultural  papers  of  the  recognition  which  Agriculture  is  re- 
ceiving in  other  states.  I  have  yet  to  read  an  article  in  any 
of  the  Wisconsin  bulletins  giving  to  the  public  the  idea  that 
there  is  any  movement  of  this  kind  in  the  progress  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  County  Agri- 
cultural School  movement,  and  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  first 
states  to  require  agriculture  to  be  taught  in  its  common 
schools.  It  is  high  time  that  the  attention  of  the  editorial 
writers  of  Wisconsin  agricultural  papers  be  called  to  the  prog- 
ress which  is  being  made  in  this  work  in  our  own  state.  It 
is  time  fcr  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  farm  communi- 
ties to  get  together  and  with  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and 
pull  all  together,  bring  agriculture  so  promintently  before  the 
people  of  this  state,  before  the  teachers  in  our  schools,  before 
the  University  and  State  authorities,  that  the  demand  for 
intelligent,  eflfective  and  adequate  teaching  ol  Agriculture  in 
the  public  schools  will  be  recognized  and  promptly  met. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  are  there  any  questions  upon 
this  paper,  or  is  it  so  exhaustive  that  it  has  covered  every- 
thing? 

Mr.  Borden:  There  is  one  other  topic  I  omitted  that  I 
will  speak  of.  There  are  several  bills  in  Congress  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  appropriating  money  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural 
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instruction  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union.  I  think  th^ 
more  prominent  one  is  the  Davis  Bill,  authorizing  a  tax  of  ten 
cents  per  capita  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  the  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agricultural  education,  and  if  that  becomes  a  law,  Wis- 
consin will  have  over  $2,000,000  to  assist  us  in  agricultural 
education. 

There  is  another  law  authorizing  the  State  University  to 
use  $5,000  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  courses  of 
instruction  in  agriculture  for  teachers,  and  I  understand  that 
that  $5,000  may  be  increased  $5,000  each  year  for  five  years, 
making  a  total  of  $25,000  available  for  this  purpose.  There 
is  another  bill  in  Congress  granting  $5,000  to  State  Normal 
Schools,  to  maintain  teachers  in  courses  of  agriculture.  So 
you  can  see  this  movement  is  wide;  the  government  is  inter- 
ested in  it.  We  must  do  something,  gentlemen,  to  bring  back 
to  its  former  state  of  health,  the  agricultural  conditions  in 
this  country,  and  I  believe  it  is  time  that  bodies  like  this  start 
out  to  make  a  forcible  campaign  in  favor  of  a  better  recogni- 
tion of  the  subject. 

Capf.  Arnold :  Who  makes  up  the  curriculum  of  the  high 
schools? 

Mr.  Borden :  It  is  made  up  by  two  authorities ;  the  local 
school  board  makes  out  a  high  school  course  of  study,  but  be- 
fore it  can  be  approved,  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Capt.  Arnold :  Hasn't  it  been  a  fact,  or  wasn't  it  a  fact 
years  ago  that  the  high  schools  were  gotten  up,  not  only  to 
educate  people,  but  as  a  feeder  to  the  State  University? 

Mr.  Iiorden:  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  so.  I  know  that  ques- 
tion has  been  threshed  out  time  and  again  and  is  in  the  minds 
of  people  in  the  country  who  thinks  that  the  high  schools  were 
established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  students  to 
the  ITniversity,  but  I  have  always  come  back  at  them  with 
this  question:  The  high  school  course  of  study  contains 
algebra,  geometry,  history,  physics,  that  is  all.  What  study 
is  there  there  that  you  would  eliuTinate,  that  yoti  would  not  have 
your  b< >y  learn  even  if  he  never  should  go  to  the  University? 

Capt.  Arnold:  There  is  no  opportunity  for  the  student  in 
the  high  school  to  select  the  studies  that  he  wants  to  take. 
He  has  got  to  take  the  whole  of  those  or  nothing. 

Mr.  Borden:     No^  now;  that  was  t^ue  six  ye^irs^^go.     Un- 
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tier  the  present  high  school  conditions,  we  have  what  we  call 
the  "core**  of  the  course  oi  study.  We  must  have  two 
units  of  mathematics,  two  of  history,  and  one  in  science  and  two 
.  in  English.  Outside  of  those  eight  required  units,  the  other 
eight  the  boy  may  select. 

Capt.  Arnold :  I  know  that  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  and  a  good  deal  of  scolding  before  we  could  work 
up  a  proper  sentiment  in  this  respect.  Now,  inasmuch  as  only 
three  per  cent  of  the  school  children  ever  attend  a  State  Uni- 
versity, it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  spending  on  the  State 
University  an  immense  sum  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  to 
be  derived.  There  is  a  large  tax  for  maintaining  the  Univer- 
sity, out  of  all  proportion  to  the  tax  for  general  schools. 

Mr.  Borden:  Seven-tenths  for  the  schools  and  I  think 
three-tenths  of  a  mill  for  the  University. 

The  Chairman :     We  will  have  to  close  this  topic. 

We  are  always  proud  of  Wisconsin  products,  particularly 
when  they  are  good  products,  and  there  is  no  product*  of  which 
we  are  prouder  than  of  the  boys  from  our  Wisconsin  farms. 
To-day  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  this  audience 
a  product  of  a  Wisconsin  farm  to  talk  upon  the  subject  of  In- 
dustrial  Alcohol. 

Dr.  True:  I  assure  you  it  is  a  great  pleasure  on  my  part 
to  be  able  to  be  with  you,  and  I  realize  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  gifts  of  fortune  that  I  was  permitted  to  grow  up  on 
a  Wisconsin  farm.  It  seems  to  me  the  farm  is  the  place  for 
the  development  of  what  might  be  called  a  sound,  physical 
apparatus ;  that  it  gives  us  the  foundation  also  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  side  of  us  when  we  get  beyond  the  physical 
development. 

26— Ag, 
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INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL  IX  RELATION  TO  THE 
FARMER. 

R.  H.  True,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  your  Secretary  that  some 
member  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  be  sent 
to  address  you  at  this  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  relation 
of  industrial  alcohol  to  agriculture,  Secretary  Wilson  has  asked 
me  to  be  present  and  speak  to  you  upon  this  subject. 

To  my  regret,  my  address  will  of  necessity  consist  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  an  account  of  what  we  do  not  know,  since 
many  of  the  most  important  problems  connected  with  the 
making  and  using  of  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  have  not 
yet  been  worked  out.  I  shall,  however,  try  to  bring  before 
you  briefly  and  clearly  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
the  problem  on  which  we  already  possess  information,  and  to 
outline  some  of  our  plans  for  working  out  those  problems  on 
which  we  still  need  further  light. 

NATIONAL    LAWS. 

On  June  7,  1906,  The  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proved a  law  which  provided  for  the  withdrawal  from  bond 
of  alcohol  made  from  any  source  whatever  to  be  used  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  such  as  fuel  for  the  production  of  power, 
heat  and  light,  for  the  mixing  of  varnishes,  for  the  manurac- 
ture  of  chemicals,  and,  in  short,  for  all  purposes  other  than 
for  beverage  and  medicinal  uses.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
alcohol  from  being  used  for  beverage  and  medicinal  purposes 
it  was  provided  that  wood  alcohol,  benzine,  pyridine,  or  other 
distinctly  ill-smelling,  ill-tasting  substances  be  added  so  as  to 
render  it  manifestly  unfit  for  beverage  or  medicinal  use.  It 
will  be  noted  that  under  this  law  the  conditions  under  which 
alcohol  is  produced  were  not  widened,  solely  the  conditions 
under  which  it  could  be  used.  On  March  2,  1907,  this  Act 
was  so  amended  ^s  to  simplify  the  conditions  of  manufc^cturc 
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and  to  make  it  practicable  for  the  farmer  to  make  alcohol  for 
industrial  purposes,  either  on  his  own  individual  farm  or  in 
co-operative  distilleries  built  to  handle  the  crud3  materials 
from  several  farms.  The  details  of  the  administration  of  these 
Acts  were  left  with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
who  has  since  issued  from  time  to  time  rules  and  regulations 
covering  points  on  which  instruction  and  guidance  have  been 
deemed  necessary.  A  rather  intricate  series  of  interpretations 
and  opinions  has  appeared,  and  in  order  to  present  the  pres- 
ent situation  clearly  and  concisely  I  shall  summarize  the  most 
important  features  of  this  body  of  regulations  in  a  few  words. 
The  farmer  who  wishes  to  set  up  and  operate  a  distillery 
for  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  must  not  exceed  in  his 
equipment  a  capacity  of  100  gallons  of  "proof  spirit"  during 
a  run  of  24  hours.  Proof  spirit,  it  may  be  noted,  contains  50 
per  cent  alcohol  and  50  per  cent  water.  The  law  plainly  con- 
templates under  these  pnovisions  that  many  small  distilling 
plants  shall  be  set  up  rather  than  large  individual  or  co-opera- 
tive distilleries  be  put  in  operation.  This  distillery  may  be 
located  at  any  chosen  place  with  the  exception  that  it  shall 
not  be  on  the  premises  of  a  brewery  or  within  600  feet  of  a 
rectifying  establishment  for  the  purification  of  alcohol,  or  with- 
in the  same  distance  of  a  vinegar  factory.  The  alcohol  made 
in  an  industrial  distillery  shall  be  made  solely  for  industrial 
purposes,  and  all  alcohol  made  must  be  mixed  with  specified 
substances  which  render  it  useless  for  medicinal  or  beverage 
purposes.  In  order  to  protect  the  government  from  loss  of 
revenue  through  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  for  forbidden  uses, 
the  distiller  is  required  to  file  a  statement  to  the  revenue  col- 
lector of  his  district,  describing  the  plant  and  premises.  He 
must  also  furnish  a  bond  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  that 
would  be  imposed  upon  the  quantity  of  spirits  that  his  plant 
could  produce  running  at  its  fullest  capacity  for  30  days,  and 
the  sum  of  the  bond  must  at  all  times  be  equal  to  the  tax 
which  would  be  levied  on  all  denatured  spirits  on  hand  at  the 
distillery  were  these  spirits  to  be  used  for  beverage  purposes. 
He  must  name  a  party  who  shall  be  put  in  authority  in  his 
absence:  he  must  show  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  all 
crude  alcohol-producing  material  received,  and  of  all  alcohol 
made ;  and  he  must  furnish  a  record  of  the  time  during  which 
the  plj^nt  operates  each  day.    He  may  operate  his  plant  atliis      ,, 
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own  convenience,  and  unless  the  supervision  of  a  revenue  of- 
ficer may  seem  to  the  collector  of  the  district  to  be  required, 
no  personal  supervision  from  the  revenue  officer  is  necessary. 
In  determining  whether  such  supervision  is  necessary,  the 
reputation  of  the  applicant  for  honesty  and  reliability  are 
likely  to  play  a  part. 

There  is  no  objection  to  cooperative  distilleries  within  the 
capacity  limit  of  100  gallons  for  24  hours,  and  the  denatured 
alcohol  may  be  used  in  part  or  in  whole  by  the  producer,  or 
it  may  be  sold.  In  order  to  protect  the  government,  the  al- 
cohol is  distilled  into  a  sealed  tank  or  room  which  is  opened 
by  the  revenue  officer  for  purposes  of  gauging  the  alcohol 
produced  and  for  mixing  the  denaturing  agents.  The  alcohol 
may  be  denatured  by  the  revenue  officer  at  the  distillery  for 
local  consumption,  or  it  may  be  shipped  freely  thereafter  to 
any  desired  point  in  tanks  or  tank  cars.  The  alcohol  previous 
to  denaturing  may  be  shipped  under  seal  to  bonded  ware- 
houses for  denaturing  and  may  be  soM  at  these  warehouses 
by  the  producer  before  or  after  denaturing.  When  applica- 
tion is  made  to  the  proper  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  establishment  of  a  distillery,  an  officer  will  be  sent  to 
make  the  necessary  estimates  and  surveys  and  to  advise  par- 
ties as  to  what  is  required  of  them.  Since  industrial  distil- 
leries have  nothing  to  do  with  alcohol  for  beverage  purposes, 
they  may,  if  properly  constructed,  be  operated  in  regions  un- 
der prohibition  laws. 

ALCOHOL   MAKING. 

In  order  to  get  an  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  both  by  way  of  materials  and  of  pro- 
cesses, we  will  consider  for  a  few  moments  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  the  making  of  alcohol  is  based. 

The  raw  materials  from  which  alcohol  is  made  are  all  of 
plant  origin  and  consist  chiefly  of  substances  rich  in  starch 
or  sugars.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  wood  fiber  of  corn  stalks, 
sawdust,  etc.,  the  material  must  undergo  special  treatment  in 
order  to  yield  substances  available  for  alcohol  manufacture. 
All  raw  materials  must  be  capable  of  being  fermented  either 
directly  or  after  proper  preliminary  treatment.  Fermentation 
in  these  cases  is  the  name  applied  to  changes  brought  about 
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by  certain  micro-organisms,  especially  yeasts  or  certain  kinds 
of  sugar  solutions,  resulting  in  the  breaking  down  of  the 
sugars  with  the  formation  of  alcohol  as  the  chief  product  and 
in  smaller  quantities  various  other  products  of  less  interest. 
This  action  on  the  sugars  is  accompanied  by  the  production 
of  considerable  quantities  oi  carbonic  acid  gas  which  escapes 
from  the  fermenting  solutions  in  the  form  of  small  bubbles 
when  fermentaton  is  going  on  actively.  Starch  and  cane 
sugar  are  not  capable  of  being  fermented  without  being 
changed  into  grape  sugar  or  sugars  of  similar  nature,  them- 
selves capable  of  fermentation.  Starch  is  changed  into  sugars 
of  this  class  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  or  usually  by  the 
action  of  a  starch-dissolving  subtance,  called  diastase.  This 
is  produced  in  special  abundance  in  germinating  seeds.  In 
order  to  obtain  these  starch-dissolving  substances  in  larger 
quantities,  grains,  particularly  barley,  are  caused  to  germinate 
under  proper  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture.  When  at  the 
desired  stage  these  young  plantlets,  with  the  attached  grains, 
are  carefully  dried,  giving  a  product  known  usually  as  malt. 
Malt  is  .distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  brings  about  a  break- 
ing down  of  starch  in  solutions  into  which  it  is  introduced,  with 
the  production  in  these  solutions  of  sugars  which  are  capable 
of  fermentation.  After  the  yeasts  have  acted  on  these  fer- 
mentable sugars  for  a  proper  length  of  time,  usually  from  M 
to  36  hours,  under  favorable  conditions  of  temperature  and 
sugar  concentration,  the  sugar  will  be  found  to  have  disap- 
peared and  from  12  to  14  per  cent  alcohol  will  be  present  in 
the  solution,  or  so-called  "mash.*'  The  sugars  have  been 
broken  up  by  the  yeast  organisms  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  escaped  as  small  bubbles,  and  other  by-products 
in  less  quantity.  The  alcohol  is  now  present  in  a  very  impure 
state,  mixed  with  the  water  of  the  mash,  the  remainder  of  the 
ground  vegetable  substance,  and  various  by-products.  It  can  be 
separated  in  large  part  froim  the  impurities  by  distillation.  This 
process  depends  essentially  on  the  principle  that  alcohol  vaporizes 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  water  and  the  other  impurities  pres- 
ent. Accordingly  when  this  mixture  of  substances  containing 
alcohol  is  heated,  the  latter  is  converted  into  vapor  which  passes 
out  of  the  container,  leaving  behind  it  in  large  part  the  water 
and  other  substances  from  which  we  wish  to  separate  it.  This 
vaporized   alcohol   is   rendered   liquid  by   passing   it   through   a^OglC 
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tube,  the  surface  of  which  is  cooled  by  being  flooded  with  cold 
water  or  some  other  convenient  means.  The  alcohol,  with  some 
water  vapor  which  has  passed  over  with  it,  is  tlius  condensed 
and  by  repeated  distillations  more  and  more  of  the  water  is  left 
behind,  with  the  result  that  alcohol  of  an  increasing  degree  of 
purity  is  obtained.  It  is  advisable  to  carry  on  the  distillation  to 
such  a  point  as  to  get  a  product  which  is  85  per  cent  or  more 
pure  in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  in  its  use. 
Commercial  alcohol  represents  perhaps  the  most  generally  useful 
degree  of  purity,  representing  approximately  94  per  cent.  In 
order  to  secure  the  high  degree  of  purity  required  for  many  pur- 
poses, a  process  termed  rectification  is  resorted  to  by  alcohol 
makers,  which  consists  essentially  of  the  process  of  repeated  dis- 
tillation by  means  of  a  specially  constructed  apparatus. 

Our  product  may  now  be  assumed  to  be  so  far  purified  by  the 
process  of  distillation  as  to  be  capable  of  use  as  a  beverage,  as 
well  as  capable  of  use  for  industrial  purposes.  It  m«st  accord- 
ingly be  subjected  to  a  process  of  denaturation.  Denaturing 
agents  must  rend<.r  the  alcohol  useless  for  beverage  purposes  by 
giving  it  such  a  disa;:;;reeable  odor,  tas'e,  and  perhai>s  appearance, 
as  to  eflfectually  prevent  any  one  from  drinking  it.  A  variety  of 
formulas  for  denaturing  are  in  use,  according  to  the  require- 
meiits  of  any  particular  purpose  for  which  the  alcohol  is  to  be 
used.  In  general,  wood  acoliol,  a  substance  related  to  the  al- 
coliol  under  discussion,  is  made  much  of.  This  product  has  a  re- 
pulsive odor,  in  its  usually  rather  impure  condition,  and  when 
introduced  into  the  mixture  to  an  amount  of  10  i>er  cent,  or 
even  less,  it  effectively  raiiovcs  the  tem]>tation  from  the  would- 
be  drinker.  Pyridine,  benzine,  and  other  ill-smelling  substances, 
which  do  not  interfere  with  the  burnin^^  ([ualities  of  the  mixture, 
are  made  much  use  of. 


RELATION   TO  AGRICULTURE. 

We  have  reviewed  briefly  the  main  features  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  and  in  bringing  it  into  such  a  condition 
that  it  complies  with  the  law  regarding  its  use  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. Let  us  now  look  further  into  such  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem of  industrial  alcohol  as  seem  likely  to  have  sp^ial  s^^ifi- 
cance  to  the  farmer.  Digitized  by  t^OOg IC 
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CRUDE  MATERIALS. 

Clearly  a  large  part  of  the  crude  materials  frotn  which  alco- 
hol can  be  produced  must  come  from  the  farm.  All  crops  rich 
in  starch  and  sugars  may  thus  be  made  use  of.  In  Kansas,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  and  Missouri,  com  is  immediately  thought  of  as  one 
of  the  greatest  starch-producing  crops.  Wheat  is  also  rich  in 
starch  but  in  view  of  the  higher  price  which  it  brings  for  the 
usual  purpose  it  would  not  be  an  economical  source  from  which 
to  make  alcohol.  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  the  production  of  Irish  potatoes  is  carried  on  on  a 
large  scale  and  would  seem  to  offer  a  feasible  source  of  starch 
for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  In  some  parts  of  the  south 
where  sugar  cane  flourishes,  either  the  juice  of  the  cane  direct 
or  the  molasses  by-product  resulting  from  the  sugar  manufacture 
will  immediately  suggest  themselves.  Sweet  potatoes,  rich  in 
starch  and  sugar,  and  cassava,  particularly  rich  in  starch,  also 
come  in  for  consideration.  In  fact,  it  seems  possible  that  com 
stalks,  sorghum  stalks,  and  perhaps  sorghum  seed,  when  cheap 
enough,  may  form  a  practical  source  for  the  production  of  alco- 
hol. All  of  these  are  farm  products,  and  while  all  of  them  are 
of  value  for  use  in  the  usual  lines  for  food  for  man  and  animals, 
it  is  possible  that  under  practical  conditions  it  may  frequently  be 
more  profitable  to  use  them  as  a  source  of  alcohol  than  to  feed 
them.  The  sugar  beet  pulp  remaining  after  the  juice  has  been 
pressed  out,  while- at  present  used  as  feeding  material,  may  on 
experiment  prove  to  be  more  valuable  as  a  source  for  alcohol 
production.  We  know  from  certain  theoretical  studies  what 
amount  of  starch  should  be  produced  by  some  of  the  products 
and  I  wish  now  to  bring  briefly  before  you  some  of  the  results 
of  these  investigations,  carried  on  chiefly  by  European  scientists. 
In  Europe,  as  is  doubtless  known  to  you,  alcohol  has  been  in 
use  for  many  years  as  a  source  of  heat,  light  and  power,  and 
much  valuable  scientific  and  practical  information  has  been  ob- 
tained. One  of  the  members  of  the  office  which  I  represent  is 
at  present  in  purope  studying  carefully  the  conditions  of  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  alcohol  as  seen  there. 
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Table. 


Crop. 

Quantity. 

Starch. 

Sugar. 

Per  cent. 
2.2 

Absolute 
alcohol . 

Corn 

Ibu.  (52  lbs.) 
Ibu.  (60  lbs.) 
Ibu.  (54  lb3.) 
I  gallon. 

100  lbs. 
100  lbs. 

Per  cent. 
62.9 

2.5    gals. 

Irish  potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 

Cane  molasses      

20.0 

0.78     *• 

17.0 

6.6 
Sucrose 
32-38 
Invert. 
.15 

0.71     *' 

Cane  sucrar 

0  42     ** 
45  lbs. 

Starch 

45-48  lbs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  common  crops — corn, 
rye,  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes^-offer  a  source  of  abundant  fer- 
mentable materials,  corn  and  rye  giving  from  2.38  gallons  of  ab- 
solute alcohol,  in  the  case  of  rye,  to  2.5  gallons  absolute  alco- 
hol in  the  case  o'  corn.  Irish  potatoes,  with  a  much  less 
starch  content,  yield  0.78  gallons  absolute  alcohol  per 
bushel,  and  sweet  potatoes,  containing  both  starch  and  sugar, 
yield  0.71  gallons  absolute  alcohol  per  bushel.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  cane  sugar  yield  45  pounds  absolute  alcohol,  but 
it  is  oibviously  im^x)ssible  to  utilize  comnurcially  this  sub- 
stance as  an  economical  source  for  alcohol.  The  molasses 
whch  is  obtained  as  a  by-product,  seems  however  to  promise 
better  results.  One  gallon  of  cane  molasses  contains  from  47 
to  53  ix'r  cent  of  sugar,  which  on  fermentation  yields  0.425 
gallons  absolute  alcohol.  We  lack  information  on  the  proba- 
ble alcohol  yield  of  sorghum  products,  although  it  seems  likely 
that  both  the  seeds  and  sugar-containing  stems  may  yield 
considerable  quantities.  It  also  seems  likely  that  sugar  beet 
pulp  may  prove  interesting,  although  exact  information  on 
this  subject  is  also  to  be  obtained.  In  short,  although  much 
information  has  been  obtained  concerning  European  alcohol- 
yielding  products,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  concerning 
the  resources  of  our  own  fields. 
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FARM  manufacture  AND  USE. 

The  farmer  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  farm  products 
which  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  but  we 
think  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  under  the  pres- 
ent laws  of  Congress  he  may  also  become  a  successful  manu- 
facturer of  alcohol.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
connected,  is  at  present  carrying  on  a  line  of  investigations 
having  for  its  object  the  devising  and  adapting  of  apparatus 
of  a  type  for  American  use.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  work  out 
a  type  of  apparatus  which  will  enable  the  farmer  at  mini-  . 
mum  cost  to  avail  himself  of  the  lesson  in  economy  taught 
us  by  the  old  world.  The  United  States,  however,  is  not 
without  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  Beverage 
distilleries  may  teach  us  something  concerning  the  factors 
involved. 

Although  the  laws  of  Congress  permitting  the  denaturing 
of  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  have  not  long  been  on  the 
statute  books,  statistics  already  show  a  very  great  increase 
in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  this  commodity.  If  the  de- 
mand for  it  continues  to  increase  it  is  probable  that  a  con- 
siderably larger  total  output  of  alcohol  from  the  American 
distilleries  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  satisfy  this  demand. 
Has  the  farmer  any  part  in  this  probable  increase  in  the  out- 
put? In  other  words,  under  the  laws  of  Congress  referred 
to,  can  the  farmer  become  an  effective  factor  in  the  total  al- 
cohol distillation  of  the  country?  Can  he,  on  the  small  scale 
permitted  imder  4:he  present  law,  compete  with  the  vast 
plants  of  the  present  immense  distilling  interests?  In  this, 
as  in  other  matters,  maximum  economy  of  operation  requires 
large  investment  and  large  plants,  and  these  the  farmer  can 
not  have  under  the  laws.  It  seems,  therefore,  improbable  ^ 
that  the  farmer  will  ccmc  in  for  any  great  share  in  this  in- 
crease except  as  such  an  increase  makes  a  greater  market 
for  his  corn  and  other  fermentable  products.  But  let  us  see 
whether  this  fact  should  put  alcohol  manufacture  on  the 
farm  out  of  the  question.  We  know  that  a  farmer  can  hardly 
expect  to  manufacture  on  his  place  as  cheaply  as  the  large 
creameries  can  do,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  large  ma- 
jority of  farmers  from  making  their  own  butter.     He  makes  /[c 
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his  butter  as  part  of  the  work  of  his  farm,  as  one  of  the  many 
side  issues,  and  he  finds  it  difficult  to  ascertain  just  what  his 
butter  costs  him  per  pound,  including  the  labor  of  milking, 
churning,  etc.  There  are  minor  items  which  add  relatively 
little  to  the  work  of  the  week  and  while  he  may  not  figure 
out  exactly  whether  he  is  making  his  butter  as  cheaply  as 
the  great  creameries,  he  perfers  to  make  his  own  butter  as 
one  of  the  minor  activities  of  the  farm  rather  than  to  stop 
making  butter  and  purchase  it  at  the  grocery.  Just  so  with 
eggs.  The  farmer  might  not  be  able  to  estimate  just  what 
his  eggs  cost  him.  The  hens  pick  up  their  living  about 
the  place  with  very  little  special  expense  devoted  to  this  one 
object,  but  the  farmer  goes  ahead  and  keeps  his  chickens  as 
a  side  issue  and  is  not  aware  what  his  eggs  are  costing  him, 
being  sure  that  he  can  better  aflford  to  produce  eggs  on  the 
place  as  a  side  issue  than  to  raise  no  fowls  and  buy  in  the 
market  because  eggs  may  be  cheap. 

It  appears  from  available  information  tbat  at  present  prices 
the  farmer  will  not  be  justified  financially  in  using  the  sta- 
ple crops  of  the  farm  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  Only 
cheap  and  at  present  unutilized  products  seem  likely  to  offer 
a  basis  for  the  profitable  manufacture  of  alcohol.  Among 
those  things  which  suggest  themselves  to  one  looking  at  the 
Kansas  fram  products,  would  be  such  things  as  undersized 
or  defective  potatoes,  which  through  their  small  size,  scab 
or  some  other  imperfection,  might  be  rendered  unsalable. 
Corn  stalks,  when  treated  with  acid,  are  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  fermentable  sugars,  and  would  form  an  enor- 
mous source  from  which  alcohol  might  be  derived.  If  the 
process  of  working  up  the  corn  stalks  could  be  made  cheap 
enough,  the  corn  stalks  of  Kansas  would  go  far  toward  pay- 
ing the  kerosene  bill  of  the  country. 

The  question  of  the  practicability  of  this  project  is  one 
on  which  I  can  not  at  present  go  into  details  since  it  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  very  careful  experiments  before  we  can 
tell  what  the  outcome  will  be.  There  seems,  however  to  be 
a  very  promising  problem  here  and  one  well  worth  investi- 
gating. It  is  the  purpose  of  our  office  to  undertake  this  in- 
vestigation in  the  near  future.  Mouldy  corn,  and  other  dam- 
aged grains  unfit  for  animal  or  human  consumption!,  offer  rich 
sources  for  the  production  of  alcohol.     In  fruit-growing  sec- 
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tions,  undersized  fruits  or  those  damaged  by  insects  or  other- 
wise rendered  unsalable,  would  also  prove  useful.  We  know 
that  ordinary  apple  juice,  when  properly  fermented,  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding  a  highly  spirituous  alcoholic  product.  It  seems 
also  probable  that  under  some  circumstances  fresh  corn 
stalks,  which  contain  from  3  to  5  per  cent  sugar,  might  be 
made  direct  use  of.  The  products  of  canning  factories,  such 
as  the  cobs  and  residues  left  from  sweet  corn,  wastes  from 
peach  and  other  fruit  canning  operations  would  seem  to  pre- 
sent a  hopeful  subject  for  investigation.  In  connection  with 
the  beet  sugar  business,  the  pulp  remaining  after  the  juices 
have  been  pressed  out  offers  another  possible  source  of  al- 
cohol. At  the  present  time  we  know  that  this  residue  is 
made  use  of  as  a  feeding  substance  for  stock,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  make  alcohol  of 
this  waste  or  to  make  it  into  beef.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
molasses  wastes  of  the  sugar  mills  of  the  South.  They  are 
at  present  utilized  for  feeding  farm  animals,  but  it  is  an 
open  question  as  yet  whether  they  might  not  be  more  profita- 
bly utilized  for  the  production  of  alcohol. 

Briefly  stated,  according  to  present  prospects,  if  the  farmer 
is  to  becoinc  a  manufacturer  of  alcohol  his  chief  hope  for  success 
lies  in  his  ability  to  make  use  of  products  otherwise  partially 
or  totally  wasted.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  Kansas 
farmer  will  find  it  profitable  unless  the  price  of  corn  falls 
alarmingly  or  the  price  of  alcohol  rises  surprisingly  to  use 
corn  as  a  source  of  alcohol. 

FARM  UTILIZATION. 

Should  the  considerations  just  placed  before  you  lead 
eventually  to  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  on  the  farm  from 
these  or  other  waste  products,  we  may  next  inquire  what  use 
the  farmer  can  make  of  his  product.  Alcohol  has  been  found 
in  Europe  to  be  serviceable  not  only  as  a  source  of  light  but 
for  heat  for  warming  houses  and  also  for  the  development  of 
power. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  alcohol  as  an  illuminant. 
Investigations  in  America  and  abroad  have  show  that  one 
gallon  of  alcohol,  burned  in  a  lamp  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
gives  twice  the  candle  power  of  a  kerosene  lamp  of  like  ca-  >|^ 
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pacity  burned  in  the  ordinary  burner.  In  the  case  of  alcoho": 
we  know  that  the  flame  is  usually  colorless  and  in  fact  non- 
luminous,  but  very  hot.  When  this  hot  flame  is  turned  on 
lo  a  mantle,  somewhat  like  that  used  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  Welsbach  burner  utilized  in  connection  with  gas 
jets,  we  find  that  the  mantle  is  rendered  incandescent  and 
gives  a  brilliant  white  light,  physically  much  resembling  day- 
light. To  give  a  little  idea  of  the  illuminating  power  of  al- 
cohol, in  terms  of  the  crops  producng  it,  I  have  made  a  cal- 
culation based  on  the  probable  alcohol  yield  of  mouldy  corn, 
which  for  alcoholic  purposes  it  as  good  as  if  it  were  free  from 
mould.  We  \/ill  asume  that  one  acre  of  corn  gives  the  aver- 
age Kansas  yield  of  22.1  bushels  per  acre;  we  will  also  as- 
sume that  this  corn  will  yield  58  gallons  of  alcohol  of  com- 
mercial strength,  95  per  cent.  This  concentration  has  been 
found  to  be  very  practicable  for  illuminating  purposes.  An 
ordinary  gas  jet  or  good  kerosene  lamp  has  a  lighting  ca- 
pacity of  about  40  candle  power.  One  quart  of  alcohol  has 
been  found  to  supply  a  40  candle  power  lamp  for  fourteen 
hours  of  continuous  burning,  or,  assuming  that  the  lamp  is 
lighted  for  four  hours  a  day  on  an  average,  two  quarts  oi^ 
alcohol  will  feed  a  lamp  for  a  week.  This  will  make  the  alco- 
hol requirements  for  one  lamp  throughout  a  year  equal  to  26 
gallons,  corresponding  to  the  alcohol  produced  frorti  the  cron 
grown  on  0.44  of  an  acre.  Or,  stating  it  otherwise,  ten 
bushels  of  corn  furnishes  alcohol  sufficient  to  run  our  lamp 
for  a  year.  This  corn,  assuming  that  it  were  all  good  quality, 
will  bring  an  average  price  of  $4.40.  To  supply  the  same 
amount  of  light  in  an  ordinary  kerosene  lamp  would  call  for 
52  gallons  of  kerosene,  and  assuming  a  value  of  12  cents  per 
gallon,  would  cost  $6.24. 

Mouldy  corn  has  been  discussed  to  give  a  concrete  idea  of 
hvjw  to  utilize  one  of  our  posible  waste  products.  Other  ma- 
terials mentioned  are  not  likely  to  be  as  rich  as  corn  but 
seem,  however,  to  promise  sufficiently  well  to  repay  an  investiga- 
tion. We  see  that  these  things  have  a  value  which  they  can 
be  made  to  yield. 

Apart  from  illumination,  it  seems  likely  that  alcohol  will 
prove  useful  to  the  farmer  as  a  substitute  for  gasoline  in 
such  gasoline  engines  as  he  may  make  use  of.  Of  course 
where  wind  mills  can  be  made  use  of  we  have  a  gijv  inex- 
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pensive  power,  but  frequently  the  wind  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
liable or  steady  to  supply  the  power  demanded  and  the 
farmer  has  recourse  to  the  gasoline  engine.  It  has  been  shown 
by  numerous  tests  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  that  with 
slight  mo<lification  gasoline  engines  can  be  made  to  bum  al- 
cohol, such  as  the  farmer  can  produce  from  the  waste  prod- 
ucts metnitoned.  By  cutting  off  the  present  expense  made 
necessary  by  the  purchase  of  gasoline,  it  will  be  practicabla 
for  many  more  farmers  to  make  use  of  this  efficient  and  re- 
liable source  of  power  than  are  at  present  able  to  do  so,  and 
this  would  be  the  more  practicable  were  the  farmer  able  to 
put  a  small  part  of  his  free  time  into  the  working  up  into 
alcohol  of  such  waste  products  as  the  farm  might  afford.  It 
has  been  shown  that  at  present  alcohol  is  not  quite  as  effi- 
cient in  the  gasoline  engine  as  gasoline  itself,  but  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  fuel  testing  division 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  that  he  hopes  eventually  it 
may  be  found  practicable  to  get  a  like  amount  of  work  out 
of  like  quantities  of  gasoline  and  alcohol  respectively. 

For  lighting  purposes  alcohol  has  many  advantages.  It  is 
very  much  safer  to  handle  than  petroleum  products  and  lacks 
the  disagreeable  smell  which  goes  with  those  products.  It 
is  clean  and  can  be  used  while  it  is  needed  and  need  not  be 
used  longer.  It  is  also  more  economical  to  use  than  coal, 
wood,  or  other  fuels  burned  under  conditions  developing 
smoke  and  unconsumed  gases.  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  farmer's  wife  might  find  it  desirable  to  use 
alcohol  as  a  source  of  heat  on  ironing  days,  small  alcohol- 
heated  flatirons  being  now  on  the  market  for  this  purpose. 
Small  alcohol  heaters  have  also  been  constructed  which  burn 
with  great  economy  and  with  surprising  efficiency,  and  en- 
tirely without  bad  orders.  Where  it  would  be  desirable  to 
keep  a  room  at  a  steady  temperature,  as  in  case  of  illness,  or 
where  the  farrner's  wife  wishes  to  heat  a  room  for  part  of  a 
day  only,  alcohol  can  be  used  economically.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  show  you  at  the  close  of  the  program  some  of  the  alcohol- 
using  pieces  of  household  aparatus  and  indicate  how  they  are 
managed. 

In  closing  my  talk  I  will  emphasize  some  of  the  main  points 
which  I  have  tried  to  make  in  my  preceding  remarks. 
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The  farmer  has  been  given  by  Congress  the  right  to  become 
an  alcohol  manufacturer  under  conditions  much  simpler  than 
those  which  have  been  placed  about  the  manufacture  of  alco- 
hol heretofore.  However,  as  these  regulations  at  present 
stand,  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  have  the  services  of  an  internal 
revenue  agent  whenever  he  wishes  to  open  his  alcohol  room 
and  if  the  farmers  of  the  country  were  to  take  up  in  any  large 
.degree  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  it  would  necessitate  a  large 
army  of  revenue  inspectors  in  order  not  to  keep  the  farmer 
waiting  too  long  to  secure  the  denaturing  and  freeing  of  his 
alcohol  for  use.  Some  relief  would  be  obtained  by  the  build- 
ing of  cooperative  distilling  plants  in  order  that  the  farmers 
of  a  neighborhood  might  bring  their  fermentable  material  to 
one  place  to  receive  in  return  a  corresponding  equivalent  in 
alcohol,  on  somewhat  the  same  basis  as  cooperative  cheese 
factories,  sorghum  mills,  etc.  This  would  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  visits  the  revenue  officer  would  be  obliged  to  make  in 
order  to  free  the  alcohol  output  of  a  neighborhood.  A  num- 
ber of  farmers  requiring  a  distilling  capacity  under  the  limit 
of  100  gallons  for  24  hours  running  time,  are  free  to  combine 
on  the  cooperative  basis.  It  seems  likely  that  neighborhood 
distilleries  will  be  one  of  the  practical  outcomes  of  this  new 
law,  enabling  the  farmers  to  hire  as  managers  men  skilled  in 
the  handling  of  malts,  yeasts,  and  other  more  or  less  special 
features  of  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  distillation. 
Another  point  to  be  gained  by  cooperation  would  be  the 
greater  likelihced  of  .^teady  operation  of  thep  lant.  One  farm 
would  be  likely  to  accumulate  an  amount  of  fermentable  ma- 
terial only  at  occasional  intervals.  This  would  necessitate 
the  starting  up  and  stopping  of  the  operation  from  time  to 
time,  and  since  spasmodic  operation  would  be  more  expensive 
than  continuous  operation,  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
have  a  common  point  to  which  farmers  could  bring  their  fer- 
mentable material  and  have  it  turned  into  alcohol. 

We  have  seen  that  in  all  probability  the  farm  is  not  likely 
to  supply  from  the  staple  crops  an  economical  source  for  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol.  From  the  waste  products,  however, 
of  which  most  regions  have  no  small  quantity,  a  valuable 
agent  for  lighting  and  heating  houses  and  for  driving  machin- 
ery may  be  obtained.  To  work  up  apparatus  and  processes 
adapted  to  th^   American   farmers'   demands   is   the  present 
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work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  we  believe  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  a  practical  thing  for 
farmers  of  a  neighborhood,  either  by  cooperation  or  by  in- 
dividual effort,  to  make  use  of  products  at  present  neglected, 
for  the  supplying  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  own  light 
and  fuel.  It  seems  possible  that  as  a  side  line  rather  than  as 
a  direct  object  of  farm  operation  the  farmer  will  be  able  to 
utilize  these  waste  products  of  his  farm  in  the  production  of 
an  economical,  clean  and  safe  source  of  light  and  heat.  From 
sources  unused  at  present  he  may  be  able  to  provide  his  house 
with  as  fine  a  light  as  the  man  of  the  city ;  from  his  own  prod- 
ucts he  will  be  able  to  get  power  for  h^'s  engines  and  fuel  to 
warm  his  house.  The  lesson  which  these  industrial  alcohol  in- 
vestigations teaches  is  primarily  one  of  greater  economy  in 
the  use  of  the  products  of  our  farms;  it  teaches  us  that  we 
may.  be  able  to  throw  away  less  and  serve  ourselves  better 
than  we  do  now.  Rut  before  this  end  is  reached  it  will  be 
.necessary  to  carry  on  carefully  scientific  and  practical  studies 
of  the  situation  in  order  to  provide  ourselves  with  the  best 
means  of  utilizing  our  resources.  It  is  necessary  that  scien- 
tific investigation  go  hand  in  hand  with  practical  investigation 
if  we  are  to  make  a  success  of  this  new  enterprise.  In  some 
parts  of  Europe  the  development  of  the  possibilities  of  indus- 
trial alcohol  has  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  strict  and  inflexible  governmental  rules.  This  is 
always  a  factor  where  there  is  a  revenue  to  protect  and  one 
of  the  great  necessities  in  this  country  lies  in  the  utmost 
simplification  of  the  rules  under  which  the  industry  is  allowed 
to  proceed.  We  may  have  the  crude  material  for  a  great  in- 
dustry, we  may  have  the  means  for  manufacture,  and  we  may 
be  able  to  profitably  utilize  the  product  but  the  entire  enter- 
prise may  be  thwarted  by  excessive  ''red  tape"  and  oppressive 
rules  of  operation.  It  will  therefore  be  an  important  point 
for  all  concerned  to  see  that  the  utmost  liberality  consistent 
with  safety  from  misuse  animate  the  rules  and  regulations 
covering  this  new  project.  Fortunately  the  present  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  is  seeking  to  give  utmost  prac* 
tical  freedom  in  this  matter. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
January  6,  1908.  r"  T 
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Mr.  Wylie  in  the  Chair. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Linse:  I  low  much  feeding  value  will  there  be  in  a 
bcshel  cf  grain  after  the  alcohol  is  taken  out? 

Dr.  Tnie:  A  very  important  point  in  connection  with  the 
change  in  the  feeding  value  is  this,  that  the  materal  which 
is  taken  out  by  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  is  the  carbhydrate 
part  of  the  ration,  which  is  the  cheapest.  The  degrees  in 
value  would  depend  on  the  efficiency  in  fermentation.  Some- 
times, if  the  efficiency  were  very  high  and  fermentation  were 
carried  on  completely,  the  carbhydrate  constituents  would  be  prac- 
tically all  removed  froin  the  g^rain  and  in  that  case  there  would  be 
less  value  left,  though  the  nitrogenous  material  would  be 
there.  It  would  be  necessary  in  feeding  the  exhausted  mash 
to  do  something  to  supply  this  carbhydrate,  but  that  is  rather 
cheaper  than  other  constituents  and  it  would  be  easy  to  sup- 
ply it,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  we  could  supply  it  more 
cheaply  than  it  is  already  in  the  grain. 

Mr.  Scott:  Would  that  mash  be  in  wholesome  form? 
Dr.  True :  It  would,  if  we  would  take  a  lesson  from  the 
German  potato  industry.  As  a  result  of  the  investigations 
made  by  Dr.  Kremers — who,  by  the  way  is  in  the  room — he 
has  acted  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  investigate 
this  matter  in  Europe,  I  was  surprised  at  the  importance  and 
the  value  of  this  exhausted  mash. 

Capt.  Arnold :  I  understood  you  that  the  potato  had  seven 
per  cent,  alcohol? 

Dr.  Tnie:  Seven-tenths  per  cent  of  a  gallon  of  absolute 
alcohol  in  a  bushel  of  potatoes. 

Capt.  Arnold :  At  the  same  time  I  understood  you  to  say 
there  was  only  .3  in  a  bushel  of  corn. 

Dr.  True:  No,  a  bushel  of  corn,  on  that  same  basis,  would 
produce  2.5  gallons  as  against  .7  in  the  potato ;  in  other  words, 
the  corn  would  be  about  three  times  as  rich  as  the  potato 
in  alcohol,  the  ratio  would  be  71  to  250,  about  two  and  a  half 
times  as  rich. 

The  Chairman :  We  will  have  to  close  this  subject  and 
take  up  the  next. 
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Mr.  Everett:  Before  we  take  up  the  next  subject,  with 
your  permission  T  would  like  to  introduce  a  resolution.  We 
said  something  this  forenoon  about  the  desirabilty  of  the  far- 
mers of  Wisconsin  receiving  State  aid  in  the  construction  of 
their  roads.  I  have  a  resolution  along  that  line,  which  I  wish 
to  read  to  you  and  hooe  you  will  adopt. 

"Since  there  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  this 
coming  November  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
which  adds  to  that  section  of  the  Constitution  forbidding  the 
State  to  take  part  in  internal  improvements,  the  words  *Pro- 
vided  that  the  State  may  appropriate  money  in  the  treasury, 
or  thereafter  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  public  highways:'  and  since  this  amendment 
gives  to  the  people  through  their  representatives  in  the  Legis- 
lature the  right  to  appropriate  State  money  for  use  on  coun- 
try roads,  which  right  we  believe  they  should  have;  and  since 
we  believe  such  a  use  of  State  money  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  farmers  in  particular, 
therefore  we 

"The  State  Board  of  Agriclltire  hereby  recommend  this 
amendment  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State  and  express  the  belief  that  its  passage  would  result  in 
great  improvement  in  road  conditions  in  this  State." 

I  move  the  adopton  of  this  resolution. 

Motion  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman :  The  next  subject  on  the  program  is  **The 
Story  of  Woodland  Farm,"  which  was  to  have  been  told  us 
by  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Wmg,  Contributor  to  the  Breeders'  Gazette, 
Mechanicsberg,  (^hio.  Mr.  Joseph  Wing  was  unable  to  be 
here,  but  has  sent  his  brother,  who  undoubtedly  will  make  a 
very  good  substitute,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Willis  O.  Wing. 
27— Ag. 
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STORY  OF  WOODLAND  FARM. 
Willis  O.  Wing,  Mechanicsberg,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  My  brother, 
Joseph  E.  Wing,  was  to  have  been  with  you.  It  is  your  loss 
that  he  is  not,  but  I  will  just  give  you  the  best  that  I  can.  I 
can  tell  that  story,  but  I  don't  think  anybody  could  tell  it 
just  as  my  brother  Joe  could. 

As  I  came  from  my  home,  which,  as  most  of  you  know, 
is  in  Central  Ohio,  crossing  Indiania  yesterday  in  the  day- 
light and  crossng  Illinois  up  as  far  as  Chicago,  where  it  got 
dark,  I  did  not  see  much  of  your  state,  but  the  same  thing 
came  to  my  mind  that  has  come  to  it  a  number  of  times  be- 
fore in  crossing  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  those  states, 
and  that  was,  as  to  the  amount  of  net  revenue  apparent  ^o 
the  eye,  that  the  farmer  had  been  able  to  reap  from  those 
lands.  It  was  nearly  all  cornfields  and  on  a  great  many  of 
the  fields  that  we  passed,  I  could  see  stalks  indicating  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  once  in  a  while  stalks  that  indicated  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  but  a  good  deal  more  that  indicated  forty, 
and  some  that  got  down  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

Now,  twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  of  fifty  cent  corn  repre- 
sents a  lot  of  wealth,  doesn't  it?  But  did  you  ever  stop  to 
figure,  you  fellows  that  do  not  make  all  your  money  by  farm- 
ing, how  much  remains  with  the  farmer  after  he  has  raised 
twenty-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre?  If  he  did  all  the 
work  himself,  he  worked  for  a  low  wage;  if  he  hired  it  done, 
he  had  nothing  left;  that  is  my  opinion. 

I  hire  everything  done,  I  keep  books  after  a  fashion  on  tht, 
whole  year's  operations,  and  I  know  about  where  I  come 
out;  I  know  that  I  have  to  raise  about  twenty-five  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  before  I  have  anything  left  for  myself. 

I  was  over  at  Plain  City,  which  is  a  matter  of  twenty  miles 
east  of  us,  (one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  State  of  Ohio) 
last  winter,  and  I  asked  the  farmers  there  how  much  corn 
they  raised  to  the  acre,  how  much  wheat  they  raised  to  the 
acre  and  how  much  oats.    I  took  their  figures,  which  I  think 
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were  pretty  high,  judging  by  what  other  fellows  turned  in, 
and  certainly  high  according  to  what  the  taxes  seemed  to  in- 
dicate; but  we  took  them  down  and  we  found  after  figuring 
on  the  blackboard  for  them,  that  they  had  left,  net,  about 
$2.50  to  the  acre  from  their  oats,  about  $3.50  to  the  acre  from 
thier  wheat  and  about  $4.00  an  acre,  net,  from  their  corn. 
I  think  that  saddened  that  whole  crowd  that  afternoon  when 
they  really  saw  what  they  were  receiving  from  their  farms, 
but  I  saddened  them  hoping  that  they  might  make  them- 
selves happy  and  prosperous  in  the  future  by  raising  the 
maximum  amount  that  might  be  grown  on  a  given  acreage. 

If  we  had  a  system  of  slaves,  and  slaves  didn't  have  to 
be  fed,  then  if  we  had  10,000  bushels  of  corn,  why,  it  would 
represent  half  that  many  thousand  dollars  this  year,  for  in- 
stance, but  if  you  have  to  hire  most  of  your  work  done  it 
makes  an  enormous  difference  about  the  amount  of  stuff  pro- 
duced on  an  acre. 

I  give  this  little  bit  of  prelude  because  it  will  help  to  indi- 
cate the  true  secret  of  the  story  of  Woodland  Farm  and  why 
Woodland  Farm  stands  pre-eminent  above  some  other  farms 
in  its  history  to-day. 

In  telling  the  story  of  Woodland  Farm  I  have  to  deal  some- 
what with  the  emotions,  because  they  were  factors,  and  som^i 
things  that  may  seem  irrelevant  and  foreign  to  the  subject  to 
you,  but  afterwards  I  think  you  will  see  why  I  tell  you  all 
these  things,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  story  just  as 
nearly  as  I  can  truthfully. 

I  cordially  invite  any  of  you  to  come  down  and  see  the 
farm  at  any  time  in  the  future,  and  verify  the  things  that  I 
shall  say  about  it. 

To  begin  with  the  story  of  Woodland  Farm,  I  shall  have 
to  tell  you  a  little  about  my  father.  My  grandfather  died 
when  my  father  was  still  quite  young,  only  about  sixteen 
or  seventeen.  My  grandfather  lived  down  close  to  Buffalo 
on  a  nice  big  tract  of  ground  within  the  space  where  the  city 
of  Buffalo  now  stands.  Through  the  rascality  of  a  former 
partner  of  my  grandfather,  my  father  was  left  at  the  age  of 
about  eighteen  with  nothing;  he  was  simply  swindled  out 
of  everything,  and  had  to  start  as  poor  as  a  hired  man  and 
there  was  quite  a  Jarge  family  of  children  to  support.  ^  ^ 
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For  many  years,  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number,  he 
worked  as  few  young  men  have  worked,  there  in  the  Ne\ 
York  hills,  teaming  in  the  daytime  and  making  saleratus, 
burning  ashes  at  night.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had,  by 
working  as  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  in  these  days,  gotten  a 
little  bit  of  a  stony  farm.  It  was  hardly  worth  enough  to 
dignify  it  by  the  name  of  '*farm,"  but  it  was  called  one  down 
there  in  Xew  York  State  close  to  the  edge  of  Pennsylvania. 
When  he  was  about  forty-six  or  seven,  he  came  down  to 
Ohio,  where  I  had  an  uncle  living,  w^here  our  present  farm 
is,  and  he  went  down  onto  the  creek  there  where  there  was 
about  ten  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  that  black  creek 
alluvium,  which  I  presume  you  have  plenty  of  in  this  state, 
where  he  could  take  and  thrust  his  foot  in  under  the  soil  and 
see  the  fertility  and  tilth  and — no  stones.  He  enjoyed  his 
stay  there  so  much  and  that  fine  soil,  that  during  his  vacation 
he  hoed  over  that  ten  acres  as  a  pastime. 

After  he  got  back  to  the  Xew  York  hills,  the  picture  con- 
stantly recurred  to  him  of  these  natural  resources  that  he 
saw  or  thought  he  ?aw  in  that  farm  back  there  in  Ohio,  and  when 
he  was  about  forty-six  years  old  he  came  down  there  to  Ohio 
and  bought  at  first  just  a  j^mall  block  of  land,  probably  thirty-five 
or  forty  acres  and  went  in  debt  for  it  largely. 

My  father  was  a  good  farmer,  he  was  a  hard  working  man, 
a  God-fearing  man,  and  being  a  God-fearing  man,  a  man  that 
believed  in  God,  he  observed  closely  many  of  God*s  laws. 

At  the  time  that  we  boys  were  growing  up,  why  our  con- 
ditions were  easy  enough.  We  didn't  have  lots  of  things  that 
boys  have  now,  many  of  the  luxuries  I  see  as  I  look  .back 
now,  but  my  father  by  that  time  had  bought  off  and  on  until 
he  had  about  196  acres  of  land,  and  had  gotten  it  paid  for 
and  to  an  extent  improved.  Xow,  this  land  that  he  had 
bought,  they  told  him  when  he  came  down  there  that  that 
black  land,  if  he  could  once  get  it  in  shape — much  of  it  was 
in  a  crawfishy  condition,  but  some  of  it  had  been  farmed  for 
years  and  years — it  would  maintain  about  eight  head  of  cat- 
tle, that  is  what  they  told  him  it  would  do,  and  it  discouraged 
him  about  buying  it,  at  the  high  price  he  paid  for  it.  It  was 
just  after  the  war  times,  and  he  paid  as  much  for  that  land 
almost  as  land  would  sell  for  to-day  in  that  section  if  it  was 

put  up  under  the  sheriff's  hammer.    Of  course  it  would  fetch 
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more  at  private  sale,  but  if  put  up  under  the  sheriff's  ham- 
mer, it  would  only  sell  for  about  as  much  as  he  paid  for  it, 
but  he  paid  for  it. 

That  farm,  as  I  grew  up,  seemed  such  a  great  big  place; 
there  was  the  place  where  the  ground  hog  lived,,  and  the 
place  where  the  wild  grapes  grew,  and  there  were  hills  where 
we  could  go  and  slide  in  the  winter.  Oh,  it  was  a  kingdom  in 
itself;  there  was  a  fox  run,  and  there  were  all  the  different 
kinds  of  land,  there  was  black  land  and  clay  land — it  was 
a  little  world  in  itself. 

My  father  had  such  faith  in  the  farm,  and  was  so  proud 
of  it,  I  am  sure  we  boys  shared  his  spirit,  we  felt  that,  that 
was  a  kingdom  in  itself,  and  that  it  never  should  go  out 
of  our  hands,  never ;  that  it  should  stay  in  the  family,  a  heri- 
tage, which  should  be  handed  down  to  coming  generations. 

We  boys  grew  up,  Joe  and  I,  and  for  a  little  while,  just 
to  see  what  the  world  was  like,  we  went  out  West  to  Utah, 
to  the  cattle  ranches  that  almost  took  our  breath  away,  they 
were  so  big,  so  wide,  twenty-two  hundred  head  of  cattle  kept 
on  the  one  ranch  we  were  with.  My  brother  Joe  was  made 
foreman  of  the  ranch;  he  was  receiving  a  pretty  big  salary, 
so  it  seemed  to  us,  when  I  got  there,  and  some  way  or  other 
the  farm  back  there  seemed  like  a  poor  place.  Oh,  it  was  a 
spot  still  loved  and  revered  by  us,  but  our  recollections  of  it 
grew  hazy;  the  West  seemed  pretty  good. 

When  my  brother  had  been  there  about  four  years,  myr 
father  wrote  for  him  to  come  back  and  take  charge  of  the 
farm,  because  he  was  then  growing  to  be  an  old  man.  He 
had  had  his  struggle  before  he  ever  earned  that  farm  during 
the  years  while  we  were  growing  up  and  getting  our  school- 
ing; they  had  taken  the  best  years  of  my  father's  life  and  he 
felt  he  could  no  longer  compete  with  the  conditions  of  high 
priced  cattle  lands.  So  Joe  just  packed  up  his  things,  gave 
up  his  prospects  on  the  ranch,  and  came  back  to  the  farm 
and  he  told  me  how  it  seemed  to  him  when  he  got  back,  how 
the  farm  had  shrunken,  it  was  just  a  little  patch  of  ground, 
So  small  compared  with  the  ranch  he  had  been  on. 

Father  took  down  the  account  book  and  showed  him  the 
figures,  the  gross  receipts  for  that  farm  for  the  past  year,  and 
what  do  you  suppose  they  were?  It  was  a  bad  year  in  the  cattle 
business  and  the  receipts  were  alx)ut  $800.     Joe  was  thinking 
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about  marrying  a  charming  girl,  and  there  was  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  consider.  He  wanted  to  start  a  better  home  than  what 
we  had  ever  enjoyed  in  some  respects,  and  my  mother  and 
younger  brother  to  be  cared  for,  as  well  as  father,  all  on  that 
place,  and  Joe  said  his  heart  just  sank,  and  he  said,  "I  simply 
can't  stay."  He  didn't  say  it,  he  just  thought  it.  "I  simply 
can't  stay  here,  to  give  up  all  my  Western  prospects,  for  this 
little  patch  of  ground." 

But  my  father  was  an  old  man  and  he  felt  he  never  could 
explain  to  him  what  he  had  seen  oflf  on  that  Western  ranch,  for 
this  was  his  home,  he  had  spent  his  life  for  this  farm  right  here. 
He  said  to  Joe,  "We  will  go  ahead  and  do  things  better  than  ever 
before,  you  can  have  absolute  control,  and  I  know  this  is  a  splen- 
did, good  farm,  if  it  is  developed." 

So  Joe  thought  it  over  for  two  or  three  nights,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  maybe  some  things  could  be  done  with  that 
place.  So  it  was  not  so  very  long — I  don't  know  why  he  did 
this,  I  suppose  because  he  was  lonesome, — he  sent  for  me  to 
come  back  and  help  him,  and  we  were  both  there  when  my  father 
died. 

Now,  after  my  father's  death  we  had  the  feeling  that  he  had 
really  been  wiser,  of  course,  in  almost  every  way,  than  what  we 
were,  and  we  would  not  materially  change  the  policy  that  he  had 
maintained  there  on  that  farm,  keeping  up  the  fertility,  etc., 
but  cattle  got  to  be  of  such  a  low  price  that  it  didn't  seem  as 
though  they  would  pay  very  well,  and  we  thought  we  would 
start,  if  we  could,  with  just  one  little  line  of  feeding  lambs,  just 
what  feeding  lambs  we  could  handle.  We  walked  around  over 
the  place  together,  and  Joe  looked  mighty  troubled,  he  says, 
"Willis,  we  can  produce  a  lot  more  stuff  here  if  we  will  do  the 
very  best  we  can;  I  don't  know  how  much."  I  don't  think  I 
saw  it  as  clearly  as  he  did,  and  I  don't  think  he  saw  all  that 
was  to  come. 

One  oi  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  build  a  little  shed  with 
some  of  the  funds  that  my  father  had  left;  the  farm  was  left 
clear  of  debt  and  some  small  funds,  and  we  built  a  small  shed 
any  put  in  a  single  deck-load  of  lambs.  We  had  those  lambs 
and  two  horses  necessary  to  work  the  farm  and  one  driving 
mare  and  one  cow  and  a  little  flock  of  sheep  to  run  in  the  woods; 
but  we  found  we  were  able  to  feed  a  single  deck-load  of  lambs 
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with  what  we  could  raise  off  the  place,  and  just  along  about 
that  time  we  took  anU  put  out  a  little  altalfa  patch  mat  we 
tnoi^ht  might  be  good  leedmg.  \Ve  had  seen  it  growmg  in 
Colorado  and  otner  Western  btates  and  had  raised  it,  so  we  put 
this  plat  of  alfalla  on  some  ground  that  was  perhaps  fortunate  for 
us  that  we  put  it  in  just  where  we  did,  because  there  was  a  strip 
right  through  the  center  of  the  plot  that  succeeded,  there  was  wet 
ground  at  the  lower  end  and  the  upper  end  did  not  succeed  very 
well.  We  wondered  what  was  the  matter  and  we  hgurcd  out 
that  the  land  up  there  was  too  poor,  it  ran  onto  some  white 
clay.  At  the  other  end,  the  land  was  fertile  enough,  but  it 
was  wet. 

Now  we  studied  that  whole  proposition  and  we  concluded  tliat 
we  could  produce  alfalfa,  and  it  would  produce  a  lot  more  feed 
during  the  year  than  the  pasture  we  already  had  produced,  and 
we  said,  "What  we  need  to  do  then  is  to  have  more  manure  to 
put  back  on  the  farm  and  put  in  more  tile,'*  and  so  those  are 
some  of  the  things  that  we  did. 

Every  winter  we  ourselves  got  into  ditches  and  with  what 
money  we  could  rake  and  scrape  together,  we  hired  more  men 
and  put  in  more  tile  and  broke  up  more  of  those  blue  grass  pos- 
ture«,  raising  better  stuff  and  more  of  it  on  the  old  meadows 
where  timothy  had  g^own,  raising  a  little  more  corn  than  had 
formerly  been  raised,  and  of  course  all  this  time  we  were  spend- 
ing money  a  little  faster  than  we  were  making  it  and  even  going 
in  debt  a  little,  which  was  something  that  my  father  had  strug- 
gled for  years  ta  overcome,  to  get  out  of,  but  we  were  expanding, 
and  I  used  to  lie  on  my  pillow  many  a^id  many  a  night  through 
the  night,  and  wonder,  I  couldn't  just  see  the  end.  I  could  see 
that  we  were  working  on  a  new  line  and  hoped  it  was  toAvard 
prosperity,  but  where  is  the  drift  backward  going  to  end,  I 
thought.  "Father  was  gradually  piling  up  a  little  bit  of  money 
over  and  above  caring  for  his  family.  We  are  gradually  going 
in  debt,"  and  it  made  me  blue.  But  Joe  would  say,  "The  time 
will  come  when  we  will  feed  on  this  farm  600  head  of  lambs," 
and  so  we  fed  alfalfa  to  those  lambs,  and  they  did  pay  a  little 
better  than  cattle,  even  at  that  time,  and  we  returned  the  alfalfa 
manure  back  to  tho'se  fields  and  we  didn't  really  realize  just  how 
much  we  were  returning,  because  we  were  introducing  the  very 
best  form  of  inoculation  that  could  be  introduced  in  returning 
those  alfalfa  bacteria  back  in  countless  millions  to  our  fields. 3 qqIc 
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But  the  time  came  when  we  fed  there,  with  feed  we  grew  our- 
selves, 500  head  of  lambs,  and  we  went  out  and  bought  some 
clover  from  the  neighbors  on  the  plains  below  and  hauled  it 
home  and  built  a  little  more  shed  room.  Almost  every  winter 
we  built  a  little  more  shed  room,  almost  every  winter  we  did  a 
little  more  tiling,  and  almost  every  sprjng  there  was  a  little 
fresh  ground  broken. 

There  had  been  some  trees  standing  in  the  pasture,  way  down 
against  the  farm  of  Mr.  Stackey,  who  is  known  by  every  stock 
man.  1  have  many  times  seen  hawks  resting  on  the  dead  limbs 
of  those  trees,  frequently  in  our  country  we  see  those  dead  limbs, 
we  thought  they  were  blasted  by  locusts,  but  they  were  rotting 
away,  and  a  few  of  those  trees  had  to  come  down  to  straighten 
out  the  field.  A  little  more  land  was  put  into  alfalfa  or  into 
com,  or  into  some  spring  grain.  Well,  we  raised  our  work  to 
feeding  Hwe  hundred  lambs,  and  Joe  wasn't  content  then. 
"Why,"  he  says,  "the  time  will  come  when  we  will  raise  enough 
feed  on  this  farm  to  feed  a  thousand  head  of  lambs,  and  we  will 
n^ke  a  hatful  of  money."  And  the  time  did  (:ome  when  we 
raisd  the  feed  to  feed  a  thousand  head  of  lambs.  The  time 
came  when  we  raised  feed  to  feed  1,200, — to  feed  1,400,  and 
last  year  I  could  have  fed  from  that  acreage  2,000  head  of  lambs 
if  I  had  had  shed  room.  I  did  feed  1,400  head  of  lambs,  carry- 
ing one  hundred  head  of  stock  sheep,  a  matter  of  twenty  head  of 
horses  and  twelve  or  fifteen  head  of  milch  cows,  and  three  fam- 
ilies and  our  hired  men  have  all  lived  there.  There  are  to-day 
on  that  place  three  families  of  us.  I  want  to  tell  you  the  whole 
truth,  and  you  want  to  know  just  exactly  about  things,  and  I 
will  have  to  go  into  details  a  little  bit. 

T  will  say  my  brother  Joe  receives  an  income  from  the  Breed- 
ers' Gazette  Publishing  Company,  as  you  all  know;  but  any 
(lay  he  wants  to  retire  from  that  work  he  can  come  home  and  he 
needn't  do  a  trick  of  work  unless  he  wants  to,  and  I  can  take  care 
of  him  and  give  hini  a  good  living. 

My  brother  Qiarles  has  been  with  me  right  at  the  farm,  and 
he  received,  of  course,  all  of  his  living  from  the  farm,  has  had 
no  other  means  of  livelihood  until  right  recently.  The  three 
families  of  us  might  receive  to-day  more  net  revenue  each  than 
the  gross  revenue  that  was  received  from  that  farm'  when  my 
brother  took  hold  of  it,  and  my  father  had  improved  that  farm 
vastly  in  the  time  that  he  had  been  with  it.  r^r^r^ri]r> 
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Now  then,  have  we  reached  the  limit?  Is  that  farm  as  rich 
to-day  as  a  farm  can  be  made?  Why,  no.  What  is  the  limit? 
I  don't  know.  But  I  know  that  I  believe  that  it  is  perfectly 
practical  to  increase  the  production  still  more. 

Now,  I  have  told  you  this  story  of  brother's,  not  to  boast  of 
our  operations.  I  have  told  it  to  be  an  inspiration  to  that  young 
man  who  is  going  to  inherit  some  acres  and  who  is  wondering 
whether  he  can  make  a  business  of  agriculture  and  may  suc- 
ceed. Now,  I  want  to  say  to  that  young  man,  they  say  that  in 
all  professions  that  there  is  room  at  the  top,  and  I  say  in  agri- 
culture it  is  easier  to  get  to  the  top  than  any  business  that  I 
l^now  of.  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  farmer  in  a  hun- 
dred who  has  sufficient  faith  in  the  land  that  he  owns  to  prop- 
erly manage  it  and  maintain  it.  To  that  young  man  who  is  ex- 
pecting to  take  charge  of  paternal  acres  in  the  near  future,  that 
ycKung  man  who  is  perhaps  leaving  the  Madison  College,  and 
who  feels  that  his  knowledge  is  very  theoretical  and  that  he 
would  really  like  to  know  what  he  may  practically  do,  what  it 
is  expedient  to  do  and  do  well,  I  can  tell  you  a  few  things  that 
it  is  expedient  to  do,  and  one  of  the  things  that  it  is  expedient 
to  do  is  to  drain  the  land  and  if  necessary  to  borrow  money  to 
do  so.  Another  thing  that  is  expedient  for  him  to'  do  is  to  haul 
out  manure  and  carefully  save  the  manue  that  is  already  on  that 
farm. 

Another  thing  that  is  expedient  for  him  to  do  is  to  cut  the 
weeds,  if  he  had  to  hre  help  to  cut  those  weeds.  Now,  I  do  not 
mean  literally  to  say  that  the  farm  should  not  have  a  single  weed 
on  it,  I  never  saw  a  farm  and  never  expect  to  see  one  in  my 
life  that  won't  have  a  few  weeds,  but  I  mean  to  cut  them  out 
reasonably  clean.  I  had  this  summer  two  men  go  through  our 
corn  field  and  cut  the  weeds  out  of  ninety-four  acres  of  com. 
They  were  good  hoers,  they  came  from  Kentucky,  and  down  there 
they  use  a  hoe  right  smart,  you  know,  because  they  cannot  cul- 
tivate with  a  horse  in  the  rough  part  of  the  state.  Our  field  was 
reasonably  clean  because  we  cultivated  that  corn  a  number  of 
times,  part  of  it  as  much  as  eight  times,  but  we  had  to  cut  the 
weeds  out  right  in  the  row  close  to  the  hill,  and  we  left  that 
land  very  clean,  and  so  I  say,  even  if  you  have  to  hire  a  man 
at  customary  wages,  it  will  pay  in  your  district  as  in  ours  to  go 
in  and  cut  the  weeds  out  of  your  fields.     Now,  if  it  woti't  oay  to 
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do  those  things,  you  better  put  in  less  crops.  If  your  land  will 
not  do  better  than  to  raise  corn  at  a  net  revenue  of  $2.50,  or 
even  $4.00  an  acre,  it  might  be  far  better  to  put  that  land  into 
blue  grass  and  only  put  into  corn  the  acreage  that  can  be  care- 
fully cultivated  and  enriched. 

But,  above  all  things,  it  is  expedient  that  a  young  man  should 
have  an  ideal,  a  system,  and  work  up  to  that  system-  The  days 
when  a  man  might  succeed  farming  in  a  hit-or-miss  fashion,  I 
think  are  gone  by.  This  thing  of  feeding  a  bunch  of  hogs  this 
year  and  a  bunch  of  cattle  next  year,  and  a  bunch  of  sheep  the 
year  after,  why,  you  simply  cannot  get  well  equipped  to  do  either 
thing  well,  either  in  the  matter  of  building  or  machinery  or  stock. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  been  led  to  attend  to 
.>ome  of  these  simple  things  there  at  our  farm  in  the  way  of 
always  getting  the  manure  out  to  the  fields,  having  the  weeds  cut 
and  other  such  things,  has  been  because  there  are  a  great  many 
men  just  like  some  of  you  men  who  have  been  coming  to  visit 
our  farm,  and  of  course  I  have  had  a  certain  pride  in  showing 
the  place.  I  found  out  that  I  must  get  rid  of  the  weeds,  I  must 
be  in  good  shape  to  have  the  farm  show  up  at  its  best.  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  that  this  work  actually  paid. 

But  you  ask  the  question,  "How  well  after  all.  Wing,  have 
you  succeeded  ?"  Yes,  we  have  succeeded.  We  have  made  more 
money  than  even  we  had  hoped  to  make.  And  every  year  things 
get  better  for  us,  the  way  clearer  and  easier. 

We  are  not  bragging  about  dollars,  brothers,  but  we  are  brag- 
ging about  that  system.  We  maintain  there  on  that  farm  six 
families  the  year  around,  that  is,  outside  of  us  three  boys,  we 
have  six  hired  men  the  year  around,  and  I  tell  you  sometimes  it 
puzzles  me  to  know  what  to  give  them  to  do.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  farmers*  problems,  to  find  out  useful  things  to  employ  his 
hands  at  in  the  winter  time  and  the  idle  times,  but  we  have 
finally  worked  out  a  system  by  which  we  keep  those  men  em- 
ployed. We  always  have  additional  hands  for  the  simimer  sea- 
son and  we  think  that  every  day  that  they  work  is  profitable  for 
us,  but  some  of  the  stormiest  days  of  the  winter  are  the  most 
profitable  days  and  none  is  more  profitable  than  the  day  on  which 
they  are  testing  seed  corn  which  we  will  always  do  and  which 
many  farmers  never  think  of  doing.  I  cannot  see  how  those 
men  can  make  me  less  than  $10  a  day  on  such  work,  and  I  think 
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I  would  rather  pay  $26.00  a  day  than  tc  let  that  work  be  neg- 
lected. Then  there  is  the  harness  that  might  be  oiled  on  that 
winter  day  and  there  are  plenty  of  things  for  the  men  to  do 
on  the  farm. 

Many  of  us  have  been  trying  to  do  too  much  labor  ourselves, 
and  letting  too  many  things  go  imdone  that  should  have  been 
done,  and  we  have  had  to  do  that  sometimes,  because  we  simply 
could  not  get  the  me^,  but  when  we  hire  them  throughout  the 
year  we  could  have  them  every  time  we  needed  them,  which  is 
another  thing  we  didn't  use  to  have  years  ago. 

Now,  you  say  that  this  is  a  very  simple  story  after  all,  and 
I  know  it  is,  and  I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  tell  it ;  there  has  been 
no  scientific  teaching  brought  in,  the  simple  application  of  the 
same  well  known  principles  that  you  see  in  any  farm  papers,  just 
a  little  popular  science  and  a  little  faith  in  our  farms.  This  will 
make  the  sixth  state  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  tell  this 
story  in.  Doesn't  that  show  what  relations  exist  between  the 
farmer's  boy  that  wants  to  farm  and  the  investigations  that  he 
might  apply  from  his  later  researches  at  the  best  schools  such 
as  the  school  at  Madisoti  and  doesn't  it  make  us  feel  that  our 
operations  will  in  the  coming  years  make  our  present  operations 
look  like  "thirty  cents?" 

I  think  that  I  have  told  you  the  story;  if  I  have  left  out  any 
important  details,  or  if  any  of  you  wotjld  care  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions, I  would  be  glad  to  answer. 

A  Member:  Will  you  tell  us  a  little  more  about  your  ex- 
perience with  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Wing:  Yes,  I  am  right  glad  to  have  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion. For  pretty  near  ten  years  we  felt  like  we  were  going  to 
fail  in  growing  alfalfa,  but  the  longer  you  grow  alfalfa,  the  eas- 
ier you  grow  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  one  of  the  reasons  why.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  is  that  having  groAvn  it  once  on  the  land, 
the  roots  themselves  will  enrich  that  land.  Another  reason  would 
be  that  those  roots  when  decayed  drain  off  the  water  and  each 
year  your  land  will  be  better  drained  than  it  ever  was  before. 
Another  reason  is  that  when  you  return  to  that  soil  manure 
from  alfalfa  hay  after  you  have  raised  a  crop,  the  bacteria  that 
come  from  the  first  crop  will  help  bring  along  the  next  crop, 
and  the  longer  you  raise  alfalfa  on  your  soil  the  more  you  help 
it,  the  more  you  put  in  the  elements  that  are  needed  there  to  make 
the  alfalfa  itself  succeed.  C^r^r^n]^ 
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Mr.  Jacobs:     Do  you  practice  artificial  inoculation? 

Mr.  Wing:  No,  sir.  When  we  started  the  growing  of  alfalfa, 
there  was  nothing  said  about  inoculation.  That  was  a  matter  oi 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  and  I  doubt  if  I  had  heard  about 
artificial  inoculation  at  that  time,  but  we  started  the  growing  of 
alfalfa,  we  have  kept  the  farm,  particularly  certain  spots  in  pretty 
good  tilth,  and  we  have  hauled  a  pretty  good  amount  of  manure 
from  town,  also  from  our  bams,  but  the  growing  of  alfalfa  on 
our  farm  to-day  is  no  more  difficult  than  the  growing  of  blue 
grass,  and  we  have  cut  a  matter  of  four  tons  to  the  acre,  we 
have  cut  as  much  as  five  tons  from  a  forty-five-acre  field  per 
annum,  but  for  the  whole  crop,  a  matter  of  four  tons  is  about 
the  average. 

I  have  some  little  pamphlets  here  that  I  brought  with  me  that 
give  some  photographs  of  our  place  and  some  of  them  show 
how  our  alfalfa  grows. 

A  Member:     What  kind  of  soil  have  you  on  your  farm? 

Mr.  Wing:     Several  kinds,  but  our  best  is  a  limestone  clay. 

The  Member:     How  many  acres  have  you  in  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Wing:  Well,  we  had  last  fall  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
acres.  Last  summer  we  had  the  worst  alfalfa  year  we  ever  had 
in  a  matter  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  I  don*t  know  whether 
you  had  it  excessively  wet  up  here,  but  we  had  it  excessively 
wet  last  January,  and  then  we  had  a  severe  freeze  in  February  and 
then  it  was  excessively  wet  in  March  and  then  all  summer  it 
just  kept  wet,  and  as  a  consequence,  though  we  have  on  that 
farm  to-day  a  matter  of  eighteen  miles  of  tile  drain  to  take  care 
of  the  water,  still  with  all  this  tiling  the  roots  simply  rotted  off 
at  a  depth  of  about  six  inches  over  all  that  alfalfa  on  low  ground. 
So  last  fall,  we  plowed  up  ninety  acres  oi  alfalfa  that  didn't  suit 
us  and  we  expect  to  seed  down  sixty  acres  this  year.  We  had 
sixty  acres  in  alfalfa  that  was  not  affected  so  much  by  the  ex- 
cessively wet  summer. 

Mr.  Linse:     How  many  cuttings  had  you  last  summer? 

Mr.  Wing:     Three  cuttings. 

Mr.  Linse :     How  much  seed  do  you  sow  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Wing:  We  now  sow  about  twenty  pounds.  We  used  to 
sow  a  matter  of  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  there  is  enough 
seed  in  twelve  potmds  to  seed  an  acre,  there's  plenty  of  seed, 
but  that  is  not  the  thing;  we  want  the  best  stand  we  can  get 
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and  you  can  as  a  matter  of  fact  get  a  little  better  stand  at  twenty 
pounds.  With  us  we  have  a  lot  of  foxtail,  and  if  you  sow 
twenty  pounds,  it  will  simply  come  up  so  thick  that  it  helps  to 
crowd  out  that  foxtail.  If  your  land  is  absolutely  clear  of  weeds 
or  foxtail  and  you  sow  eight  to  twelve  pounds  to  the  acre,  that 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary  on  that  land. 

Mr.  Linse :  ,  Don't  you  think  that  Ohio  is  better  adapted  to 
gro\ving  alfalfa  on  account  of  not  having  such  severe  cold 
weather  as  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Wing:  One  of  the  best  places  for  alfalfa  that  I  ever  have 
known  was  the  state  of  Montana,  and  I  presume  that  is  as  cold 
as  Wisconsin.  I  don't  believe  that  the  cold  makes  so  much 
difference,  if  it  does  not  freeze  up  on  you  with  the  ground  simply 
saturated  with  water.  Out  in  Montana  they  abuse  their  alfalfa 
and  still  pull  it  through  all  right.  For  instance,  they  will  pas- 
ture it.  Last  winter  Mr.  I.  D.  O'Donnell  at  Billings,  told  me 
how  he  turned  cattle  and  sheep  on  his  alfalfa  stubble  and  pas- 
tured throughout  the  winter,  and  the  alfalfa  came-  right  along 
and  the  climate  is  as  cold  as  yours  here,  I  think. 

Mr.  Linse:  Do  you  think  you  would  have  the  same  results 
on  poor  soil  ? 

Mr.  Wing:  I  tell  you  what  I  think  you  need  principally — 
I  think  you  need  rich  soil. 

Mr.  Silver:     How  is  rough,  rolling  land? 

Mr.  Wing:  I  have  seen  alfalfa  thrive  all  right  on  the  hills 
of  Kentucky,  better  in  many  instances  than  on  more  level  land. 
When  I  said  I  thought  alfalfa  wanted  rich  soil,  I  ought  to  have 
tacked  a  clause  onto  that ;  you  may  take  for  instance,  well  drained 
white  clay  soil — that  is  poor  soil,  with  us, — and  enrich  it  with 
plenty  of  manure  and  particularly  where  there  are  some  alfalfa 
leaves  and  stems  incorporated  in  the  manure,  you  can  take  and 
stimulate  your  growth  with  that,  until  it  becomes  established, 
until  the  roots  get  deep  into  the  sub-soil  and  then  year  after 
year  you  can  raise  alfalfa  on  that  land,  but  the  trouble  is  to  gc-t 
it  started. 

Mr.  Nordman :  That  is  the  trouble  in  Northern  Wisconsin,  the 
great  trouble  is  to  get  the  alfalfa  started.  I  had  a  patch  there  for 
several  years,  only  a  small  patch,  but  it  is  very  persistent,  it 
doesn't  kill  out  like  clover  does  but  the  trouble  is  to  get  it 
started  to  begin  with.     T  believe  that  what  the  gentleman  says 
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in  regard  to  Ohio  will  apply  to  Northern  Wisconsin,  at  least 
that  once  you  get  the  alfalfa  growing  on  that  soil,  it  will  g^ow 
just  as  well  as  red  clover  and  better,  and  we  have  the  additional 
benefit  of  having  our  ground  covered  with  snow  all  winter,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  freezing  out  as  would  be  the  case 
down  here  in  this  part  of  the  state,  because  here  you  don't  have 
deep  snow  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Linse :  I  have  a  neighbor  up  there  who  seeded  for  alfalfa 
a  year  ago  last  spring,  on  very  rich  soil.  He  never  sowed  it 
until  about  the  first  week  in  June,  and  you  wouldn't  believe  that 
he  would  get  two  cuttings,  but  he  got  three  cuttings  the  first 
year.  It  g^ew  like  wheat;  still  it  froze  up  in  the  winter. 
Mr.  Nordman:  Do  you  have  a  silo  on  your  place? 
Mr.  Wing:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nordman:    Do  you  feed  that  to  your  lambs? 
Mr.  Wing:    Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Nordman:    Do  you  use  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Wing:    Yes,  sir,  not  in  filling  the  silo;  we  put  nothing 
but  com  in  the  silo. 

Mr.  Imrie:  In  seeding,  you  use  a  nurse  crop? 
•  Mr.  Wing:  We  use  a  nurse  crop.  I  don't  know  how  to  talk 
about  nurse  crops.  In  some  places,  they  are  as  a  Southern 
brother  held,  a  "sucking"  crop,  and  other  places  they  are  cer- 
tainly a  benefit.  With  us  they  are  a  benefit.  If  you  have  a  good 
deal  of  foxtail  or  some  growth  that  comes  along  a  little  later 
than  the  alfalfa  does  and  takes  possession  of  the  alfalfa  patch 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  in  such  a  case  the  nurse  crop  is  better. 
When  we  cut  that  off,  it  generally  comes  at  rather  a  droughty 
time.  Your  nurse  crop  is  there,  the  foxtail  has  not  started,  and 
the  alfalfa  will  stand  that  drought,  and  grow  up,  and  your  fox- 
tail won't  start,  so  when  you  take  your  nurse  crop  oflf  the  al- 
falfa has  complete  possession.  It  will  stand  drought  better  than 
clover.  I  know  two  years  with  us  at  home  our  farmers  failed 
with  their  clover,  and  almost  universally  succeeded  with  alfalfa. 
At  home  it  seemed  at  first  that  all  of  our  neighbors  had  great 
difficulty  in  growing  alfalfa,  and  now  there  is  none  of  them  that 
apparently  has  any  difficulty.  We  buy  that  hay  in  our  locality 
by  the  hundreds  of  tons  for  shipping,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  more  tons  than  what  we  buy  that  are  fed  out.  I  think  it 
C^n  be  grown  in  our  district  now  just  as  easily  as  red  ctover. 
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It  seems  like  the  question  of  alfalfa  is  the  way  it  is  expressed 
in  the  Scriptures,  "To  him  that  hath,  it  shall  be  given;  and  to 
him  that  hath  not,  it  shall  be  taken  away,  even  that  which  he 
hath,"  and  that  also  applies  to  clover.  They  simply  can't  grow 
clover  any  more  in  some  places. 

Mr.  Imrie:  Are  you  troubled  with  blue  grass  running  out 
your  alfalfa?  In  our  section  the  blue  grass  and  white  cover 
take  possession  of  the  ground  and  run  out  the  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Wing :  No,  I  wouldn't  expect  it  to  run  it  out  in  ten  years. 
In  ten  years'  time,  where  there  is  anything  like  virgin  soil,  there 
is  enough  blue  grass  so  it  would  be  almost  a  sod,  we  have  found 
that  so,  but  the  alfalfa  came  up  through  and  made  a  goodly 
cutting  anyway. 

Capt.  Arnold :  This  is  a  blue  grass  country,  and  it  would  run 
anything  out  I  believe. 

Mr.  Wing:     Ours  is  a  blue  grass  country. 

Capt.  Arnold:  I  never  saw  a  patch  of  alfalfa  yet  but  what 
there  was  more  blue  grass  than  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Nordman :     Come  up  and  see  mine. 

Mr.  Wing:  Gov.  Hoard  has  a  successful  alfalfa  field  in  your 
state. 

Capt.  Arnold:  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  feed  al- 
falfa and  of  course  know  the  various  elements,  the  nitrogen  and 
other  elements  in  the  alfalfa  as  compared  to  bran.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  us  in  your  feeding  process  how  the  alfalfa  compares 
with  bran? 

Mr.  Wing:  I  would  rather  compare  it  with  red  clover.  I 
wouldn't  take  two  tons  of  your  red  clover  for  fattening  purposes 
and  give  you  a  ton  of  my  alfalfa.  For  a  maintenance  ration,  I 
would  take  two  tons  of  your  red  clover  and  give  you  a  ton  of 
my  alfalfa.  I  think  if  the  alfalfa  was  quite  goo<l,  prime,  that  it 
would  certainly  equal  bran,  especially  the  bran  which  is  made  to- 
day and  is  adulterated. 

Mr.  Diley:  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  ruiming 
lambs  and  sheep  on  the  same  blue  grass  pasture  for  several 
years  ? 

Mr.  Wing:  Yes,  sir,  they  have  been  there,  I  guess,  for  thirty- 
five  years.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  on  blue  grass  pasture  with 
Iambs  ? 

Mr.  Diley :    Yes,  I  have.  ^  t 
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Mr.  Wing:  Well,  almost  everybody  else  has,  I  guess.  I  don't 
know  how  we  dropped  onto  it,  but  we  found  out  what  the  fellow 
was  that  was  bothering  us  in  the  old  blue  grass  pasture  a  long 
while  ago,  and  we  went  after  him  with  gasoline  and  such  things. 
It  is  probably  a  stomach  worm,  but  we  are  now  following  the 
plan  recommended  by  H.  P.  Miller,  which  is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  to  use  ground  to"bacco,  perhaps  the  stems  or  the  coarser  part 
of  the  tobacco  that  you  might  get  from  the  factory.  Mix  them 
with  some  salt,  as  large  a  proportion  as  one-fourth  salt  and  three- 
fourths  tobacco,  or  rather  more  tobacco,  and  I  understand  thai 
you  can  continue  to  run  them  on  the  blue  grass  pasture  in  that 
way  and  still  keep  your  lambs  healthy.  We  have  been  doing 
this,  we  have  been  putting  the  lambs  up  during  part  of  the  sum- 
mer  in  barns  and  soiling  them,  because  our  lambs  are  valuable 
enough  that  we  can*t  afford  to  put  them  through  the  drenching 
procej-s  or  have  them  infected. 

Mr.  Diley :  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take  them  up  during 
the  summer  season  for  a  while.  I  have  found  by  experience  that 
where  you  run  sheep  on  pasture,  they  are  affected  in  a  certain 
way,  and  it  is  hard  to  overcome  it  m  Wisconsin.  There  is  some 
land  that  you  can't  plow  up  and  break  up  and  get  rid  of  that. 
Those  are  the  things  that  bring  about  thore  conditions. 

Mr.  Wing:  If — wc  are  getting  away  from  the  alfalfa  ques- 
tion and  I  don't  know  what  you  fellows  want  to  talk  about. 

The  Chairman :     Talking  about  your  farm. 

Mr.  Wing:  Well,  if  you  had  a  large  pasture  and  wanted  to 
stay  in  the  sheep  business  and  didn't  want  to  stay  in  it  by  keep- 
ing your  sheep  cr  by  drugging  them  with  tobacco  or  any  other 
stuff.  I  would  su^^vst  this,  that  you  could  take  and  fence  that 
pasture  off  into  n:any  smaller  pastures  and  by  allowing  those 
sheep  and  lanil:s  to  .^lay  on  a  given  pasture  until  they  eat  that 
clean  and  then  take  them  off  for  the  pvriod  of  a  month,  or  five 
weeks  is  better,  you  would  still  get  all  the  grass  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  Von  would  get  r.ll  the  grass  proljably  in  two  months. 
In  that  way  you  could  keep  your  flock  up.  lUit  there  are  not 
n:any  of  us  who  take  pains  to  do  that,  I  guess. 

We  may  avoid  it  in  another  way.  If  you  could  go  out  into 
that  pasture  and  disk  in  some  coarser-growi:ig  grass  that  will 
grow  up  hiii^h,  for  instance,  orchard  grass  or  red  clover  or  tim- 
othy, or  if  you  will  take  those  sheep  and  turn  them  into  a  stubble 
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field  during  the  month  of  July  or,  after  you  cut  your  grain  turn 
them  into  the  stubble  field,  that  is  one  of  the  best  places  for  all 
sheep  and  lambs  until  after  the  clover  becomes  frozen.  They 
will  eat  the  weeds  and  everything. 

Capt.  Arnold:  I  don't  believe  you  have  kept  your  2,000 
lambs  on  stubble. 

Mr.  Wing:  Oh,  no,  sir,  for  the  most  part  they  have  been 
brought  in  to  Chicago. 

Capt.  Arnold :  How  many  sheep  have  you  kept  during  the 
summer? 

Mr.  Wing:     Just  about  one  hundred  pure  breds. 

Capt.  Arnold:     Did  you  ever  run  them  out  on  old  pastures? 

Mr.  Wing :  Yes,  we  run  the  old  sheep  on  there.  If  we  run 
them  all  summer,  we  have  to  drench  them,  but  more  recently 
we  have  gotten  around  it  by  putting  them  on  stubble  fields,  or 
else  put  them  up  and  soil  them  in  the  barn  during  August  and 
September. 

A  Member:  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  horses 
becoming  infected  with  worms  on  such  a  pasture  ? 

Mr.  Wing:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ames:  What  class  of  help  do  you  employ,  married  or 
single,  or  I^h? 

Mr.  Wing:  I  try  to  employ  the  very  best  help,  and  I  would 
suggest  this,  if  a  man  has  six  men,  it  is  just  twice  as  easy  to 
get  six  men  as  to  get  three.  Men  like  to  work  in  gangs,  they 
like  to  work  where  they  have  good  tools  and  people  to  work 
with.  I  think  I  pay  rather  higher  wages  than  what  my  neighbors 
pay,  and  I  get  the  very  best  help  that  there  is,  and  I  expect  to 
give  them  easier  hours  than  my  neighbors  do,  but  I  will  tell  you 
when  I  ask  them  to  hustle  a  job  they  are  willing  to  do  it.  If  I 
should  ask  them  to  work  all  day  and  all  night,  I  guess  they  would 
do  it.  They  like  the  place  and  they  have  a  certain  farm  pride ; 
they  think  there  is  no  other  place  like  our  farm,  that  is  the  only 
place  on  earth  where  lambs  are  always  fat,  never  get  the  scab, 
where  we  raise  eighty-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  they 
have  a  certain  pride  in  all  these  things,  and  they  like  to  stay 
there. 

Mr.  Ames :  I  understand  you  are  a  specialist  on  lambs,  that 
is,  you  advise  people  going  into  that  as  a  specialty. 

Mr.  Wing:    No,  sir,  I  don't  advise  any  one  specialty.     A  iP^i   ^^t^ 
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may  succeed  just  as  well  with  horses  or  with  dairy  cattle  or  any 
other  specialty  that  he  likes  and  takes  up  because  he  likes  it.  I 
am  simply  trying  to  show  you  a  favorable  picture  of  Wood- 
land Farm. 

Mr.  Ames :  Did  you  succeed  well  with  lambs  the  past  season 
from  the  net  gain  standpoint? 

Mr.  Wing:     You  mean  the  year  previous  to  this  year? 

Mr.  Ames:     You  have  sold  this  year? 

Mr.  Wing:     Oh,  no,  we  haven't  sold  this  year. 

Mr.  Anres:  Are  you  likely  to  succeed  from  a  net  standpoint 
in  your  operations  with  lambs  in  the  past  season,  buying  and 
feeding  and  selling? 

Mr.  Wing:     Well,  I  haven't  got  through  yet. 

Mr.  Ames:  What  has  been  your  observation  the  past  season 
in  farm  operations,  compared  with  previous  seasons  in  the  mat- 
ter of  net  gain? 

Mr.  Wing:  The  past  summer  has  been  the  meanest  summer 
I  ever  went  through. 

Mr.  Ames :  We  will  all  be  with  you  on  that.  Now,  a  query 
comes  to  my  mind:  I  believe  I  can  state  for  a  fact  that  in  this 
community  we  have  not  netted  well  on  hired  help  this  past  sea- 
son. It  seemed  to  me  the  more  help  we  employed  the  poorer  we 
have  gotten. 

Mr.  Wing:  I  am  simply  speaking  of  our  policy  for  the  entire 
period.  Of  course  last  year  we  got  out  all  right;  that  is  the 
year  1907.  For  the  year  1908  I  think  we  will  get  pay  for  the 
feed.  Let  me  tell  you  just  about  how  generous  I  have  been.  We 
furnished  everything  last  year  to  our  help.  We  furnished  every- 
thing and  gave  that  hired  help  half.  We  didn't  bargain  to  do 
that,  but  that  is  the  way  it  turned  out. 

Mr.  Tmrie:     Do'  you  buy  any  grain? 

Mr.  Wing:  Not  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  Oh,  yes, 
once  we  did,  in. getting  things  started.  Hay,  too.  And  I  thank 
you  gentlemen. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday,  February  6,  1908,  9  A.  M. 

The  convention  met  at  9  o'clock  Thursday  morning,  President 
McKerrow  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman:  The  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  bring  in- 
formation to  the  people  in  attendance,  but  possibly  more  than 
that  to  start  them  to  thinking.     Sometimes  the  person  who  speaks 
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does  not  so  much  interest  his  hearers  but  he  starts  them  to  think- 
ing. 

We  want  to  view  all  these  subjects  as  they  are  presented, 
from  both  standpoints,  the  information  contained  and  the  mis- 
takes that  we  may  see  in  our  work  as  pointed  out  to  us  which 
should  set  us  to  thinking  as  to  how  to  correct  them.  As  I  stated 
yesterday,  the  discussion  following  each  paper  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  the  reader  of  this  report  as  is  the  paper  itself,  because 
quite  often  the  discussion  makes  more  plain  the  "meaty''  points 
that  cannot  be  fully  explained  in  the  paper. 

We  have  a  very  full  program  this  morning  and  the  first  topic 
for  the  morning's  discussion  is  that  of  Dairying,  and  Its  Relation 
to  Fortune  and  Fertility,  to  be  presented  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  given  several  years'  work  and  thought  right  along  this  line. 
I  now  am  very  much  pleased  to  present  to  you  Mr.  A.  J.  Glover, 
Associate  Editor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  who'  will  discuss  this 
subject. 


DAIRYING  AS  IT  RELATES  TO  FERTILITY  AND  FOR- 
TUNE. 

A.  J.  Glover,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — The  Chairman  relieved 
my  feelings  somewhat  by  stating  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
papers,  one  that  contains  facts  and  the  other  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  set  people  thinking.  I  was  feeling  somewhat  depressed 
over  my  effort,  but  now  I  feel  better,  because  I  hope  that  my 
paper  will  set  thtm  to  thinking.  It  has  been  an  easy  paper  to 
prepare,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  disapi>ointing  papers, 
I  think,  I  have  ever  undertaken  to  bring  together  facts  that  could 
be  verified  with  figures. 

We  know  in  a  general  way  what  dairying  is  doing  for  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  but  to  get  specific  facts  is  a  problem. 

There  is  nothing  of  more  importance  to  all  humanity  than 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  dependent  upon  it  is  the  life  of  every 
living  thing.     The  future  strength,  power  and  general  welfarejoQlc 
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ct  this  commonwealth,  in  fact,  of  this  whole  nation,  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  till  the  soil. 

Dairying  is  closely  associated  with  fortune  and  fortune  with 
fertility.  They  have  a  close  and  important  relationship. 
Where  there  is  a  rich  soil  there  is  usually  a  prosperous  com- 
munity and  when  dairying  is  properly  conducted  there  is  a 
rich  soil.  It  is  therefore  both  fitting  and  wise  that  fhese 
terms  should  be  brought  together  and  studied  in  order  to 
bring  out,  if  possible,  their  interdependent  relation. 

Historians  have  paid  great  tribute  to  statesmen  who  have 
helped  to  develop  and  guard  the  political  future  of  our  coun- 
try but  the  very  foundation  of  our  nation  is  the  soil  and  the 
farmers  who  have  it  in  charge  have  a  greater  responsibility 
than  the  men  who  are  shaping  the  legislation  of  our  land.  It 
therefore  becomes  the  sacred  duty  of  every  man  who  owns  a 
little  spot  of  this  earth  to  guard  it  well.  He  should  leave  it 
better  than  he  found  it.  But  this  is  not  the  history  of  our 
soil.  If  the  history  of  American  Agriculture  is  ever  written, 
it  will  be  a  story  of  destruction  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific oceans.  There  is  no  country  that  has  destroyed  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  so  rapidly,  or  used  it  more  extravagantly  than 
the  American  farmer.  The  foresighted  men  of  every  age, 
have  observed  this  destruction  and  have  given  warning  of  its 
penalties.  But  it  is  only  recently  that  the  average  farmer 
has  begun  to  realize  the  necessity  of  giving  his  attention  to 
this  all  important  subject — preserving  the  fertility  of  our  land. 

In  the  beginning,  this  country,  on  the  whole,  had  a  rich  soil 
and  most  men  thought  it  inexhaustible.  Our  modem  meth- 
ods of  farming,  which  have  brought  in  vogue  the  rotation  of 
crops,  better  cultivation,  better  machinery,  tile  drainage  and 
with  which  has  developed  rapid  and  cheap  transportation, 
opening  markets  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts, have  increased  our  earning  capacity  but  have  hastened 
and  encouraged  the  depletion  of  our  soil. 

We  are  now  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  de- 
veloping a  system  of  farming  that  will  not  make  our  land  less 
productive  but  more  productive,  for  the  old  phrase  "go  West 
young  man  and  grow  up  with  the  country"  is  obsolete.  It 
should  now  read,  go  East  young  man  and  make  the  abandoned 
farms  fertile.  There  is  no  longer  any  free  land  awaiting  the 
destruction  of  its  virgin  fertility,  but  we  must  begin  to  prac- 
tice a  permanent  system  of  agriculture.  Digitized  by  V^OOgle 
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elements  of  plant  food. 

Every  crop  that  is  grown  takes  from  the  soil  a  certain 
amount  of  elements  which  are  necesary  for  plant  growth. 
The  elements  considered  collectively  are  called  fertility.  It 
is  plain  then,  if  the  crops  are  sold  from  the  farm  that  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  a  few  years  before  the  land  will  become  barren, 
no  matter  how  rich  the  soil  may  be  at  the  beginning.  We  lit- 
tle realize  the  vast  amount  of  fertility  that  leaves  the  land 
when  the  farm  products  are  sold  in  the  form  of  grains.  Let 
us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  amount  and  value  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potassium  which  are  the  chief  elements  of 
plant  food,  that  are  removed  in  a  definite  yield  of  some  of 
the  most  common  crops  grown  in  our  state.  To  illustrate 
these  points  graphically  Dr.  C.  G.  Hopkins  of  the  Illinois  Ex- 
periment Station  who  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  soil, 
has  prepared  the  following  table: 


Produce. 

POUUDS. 

Value. 

Kind. 

Amt. 

I 
N.     P. 

100     17 

48  I    6 

148  1  3.^ 

K. 

19 
52 

71 

~9" 
40 

49 

11 
34 

45 

36 
90 
96 
90 
157 

!"• 

P. 

K. 

Total. 

100  bu. 
3  tons 

$15.00 
7.20 

$2.04 
.72 

2.76 

$1.14 
3.12 

4.26 

$18.18 

Corn  stover 

11.04 

Total  crop 

22.20 

%  22 

75  bu. 
2  tons 

45 
24 

69 

46 
19 

65 

7 
4 

11 

6 
4 

in 

Oats,  grain 

6.75 
3.60 

.84 

.48 

.54 
2.40 

8  13 

Oat  straw 

6.48 

14  R1 

Total  crop 

10.35 

1  32i    2  94 

40  bu. 
2  tons 

Wheat,  grain... 

Wheat  straw 

6.9 
2.8 

9.7 

.72       .661    8.28 
.48     2  04'     ^  ^^ 

Total  crop 

1.20     2  70 

13  65 

2  tons 

3  tons 

4  tons 
300  bu. 

20  tons 

Timothy  hay 

48 
120 
200 

6 
15 

IK 

7.20 

18.00 

30.00 

9.45 

2.16 

.72 

1.80 
2.16 
1.56 
2.16 

2.16 
5.40 
5.76 
5.40 
9.42 

10.08 

Clover 

Alfalfa 

25.20 
37.92 

Potatoes 

63     13 

16.41 

Sugar  beets 

100 

18 

26.58 

Now  let  us  see  how  much  fertility  our  dairy  products  contain 
equivalent  iu  value  to  100  bushels  corn. 


Butter 

500  lbs 
10,000  lbs. 
10,000  lbs. 
10,000  lbs. 

.15 

Milk 

53 
56 
15 

19 
20 
14 

18 
19 
18 

7.95 

S.40 

1    2.25 

2.28 
2.40 
1.68 

1.08 
1.14 
1.08 

11.21 

Skimmilk 

11.94 

Whey 

5.01 

/C^-^ 
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This  table  gives  a  clear  exposition  of  the  relation  of  dairy- 
ing to  fertility.  When  there  is  >'old  from  the  farm  500  lbs.  of 
butter  only  fifteen  cents  worth  of  fertility  leaves  the  farm  and 
when  100  bushels  of  corn  is  sold,  $18.18  worth  is  taken  away. 
We  should  note,  however,  when  10,000  lbs.  of  whole  milk  is 
sold,  $11.21  of  fertility  is  taken  from  the  land,  if  sold  to  the 
cheese  factory,  and  the  whey  returned,  $6.03.  The  whey  re- 
turns nearly  all  the  phosphorus  and  potassium  taken  away  in 
the  milk,  so  the  element  of  plant  food  lost  in  selling  milk  to 
the  cheese  factory  is  largely  nitrogen.  The  dairy  farmers 
who  sell  whole  milk  for  city  consumption  should  purchase  19 
lbs.  of  phosphorus  and  18  lbs.  of  potassium  for  every  10.000 
lbs.  of  milk  that  is  sold  from  their  farms.  The  nitrogen  may 
be  obtained  by  raising  clover  and  aFalfa.  These  are  crops 
that  every  dairyman  should  grow,  for  they  supply  the  protein, 
so  necessary  for  making  milk.  Farmers  that  sell  butter  have 
but  little  to  fear  in  regard  to  their  fertility,  but  it  is  probably 
safe  to* say  that  all  dairy  farms  in  this  state  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  phosphorus;  ground  rock  phosphate 
mixed  with  the  manuie  is  probably  tlie  best  way  to  apply  it, 
for  the  phosphorus  ij,  put  in  a  form  that  the  plants  can  use 
it  in  the  presence  of  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

In  WiscoT^sm  we  knc  w  but  little  about  the  use  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  in  fact,  we  scarcely  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
term,  but  in  the  older  agricultural  districts  the  farmers  are 
not  only  familiar  with  the  name  of  commercial  fertilizers  but 
they  are  using  thousands  of  dollars  worth  annually.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  potato  planter  to  put  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
which  he  intends  to  plant  to  potatoes,  from  twenty-five  to 
forty-five  dollars  worth  of  commercial  fertilizer;  wheat  farm- 
ers in  many  cases  are  spending  from  three  to  six  dollars  per 
acre  and  in  New  Jersey  the  farmers  and  gardeners  are  pur- 
chasing about  one  million  dollars  worth  per  year.  In  Georgia 
the  farmers  are  paying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year  for  fertilizers.  Think  of  the  enormous  amount  of  money 
that  could  be  saved  if  those  in  the  beginning  had  used  the 
proper  methods  of  farming. 

Mr.  Chas.  L.  Hill,  a  well  known  Guernsey  breeder  of  our 
state  in  writing  Ex.  Gov.  Hoard,  sent  these  facts: 

**I  am  now  waiting  for  a  train  at  Barnveld,  16  miles  north 
of  Utica,  still  in  Oneida  county.     I  cannot  help  thinking  of  what 
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you  have  often  said  about  cheap  land  here.  The  station  is 
^  of  a  mile  from  the  village  called  Trenton.  The  first  farm 
from  the  station  towards  the  village  has  a  fine  stone  house,  a 
basement  barn  over  100  feet  long,  a  tenant  house  that  would 
cost  from  $800  to    $1,000    to    build    and    other    out-buildings. 

There  is  a  fine  yard,  trees  and  fences.  The  owner  just  died 
and  the  farm  has  gone  for  the  mortgage.  They  tell  me  $40 
or  less  per  acre  will  buy  it.  The  farm  is  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  station  with  four  passenger  trains  daily  each 
way,  and  a  half  mile  from  the  village  of  Trenton. 

The  livery  man  tells  us  of  a  farm  of  100  acres,  a  mile  and 
a  half  out,  that  sold  for  $1,200  last  fall. 

Another  farm,  he  thinks  of  175  acres,  between  Rome  and 
Utica,  four  miles  from  railroad  and  a  half  mile  from  a  cheese 
factory,  good  house  and  new  barn  75  feet  long  with  basement, 
for  sale  at  $1,400.     How  is  that  for  cheap?" 

If  we  are  wise  we  will  make  use  of  the  lessons  that  these 
conditions  teach.  Once  these  farms  were  rich  and  productive 
but  today  they  are  at  a  low  ebb  in  fertility  and  made  so  by 
careless  and  indifferent  methods  of  farming. 

Soil  exhaustion  is  not  alone  confined  to  United  States,  but 
it  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  the  soil  is  obliged  to 
give  up  its  fertility  for  the  raising  of  crops.  Not  long  since 
Dr.  C.  G.  Hopkins  wrote  Doctor  W.  E.  Macklin  of  Nankin, 
China,  the  following  letter: 

'Tt  would  be  of  much  interest  and  value  to  me  to  learn  the 
condition  of  approximately  level  upland  plains,  lands  which 
are  not  subject  to  erosion  by  surface  washing  and  which  do 
not  receive  deposits  of  soil  material  washed  from  higher  lands. 
If  there  are  such  lands  in  China,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  they 
have  been  cultivated  for  thousands  of  years  and  the  crops 
largely  removed  they  must  have  become  exceedingly  unpro- 
ductive.'' 

Dr.  Macklin  replied  as  follows: 

*T  think  you  have  struck  the  problem  of  China — how  to 
make  the  table  and  upland  soils  productive.  I  know  of  a  place 
10  miles  in  diameter  of  such  land  as  you  mention  where  no 
one  lives.  '  There  is  lots  of  such  land  in  China  and  ev^n  in 
North  Japan  where  I  have  travelled." 

There  is  nothing  particularly  startling  about  this  statement 
of   Dr.   Macklin,   for   in   this  coimtry   we  can   find   abandoned 
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farms  farms  and  others  that  are  not  profitably  productive, 
which  in  the  beginning  were  god  land.  I  simply  give  these 
statements  to  show  that  the  question  of  preserving  the  el- 
ements of  plant  food  is  now  new.  It  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 
The  present  generation  however,  must  solve  the  question  of 
a  permanent  system  of  agriculture. 

"If  we  are  ever  to  adopt  systems  of  soil  improvement,  says 
Dr.  Hopkins,  it  must  be  done  while  we  are  prosperous.  Peo- 
ple living  in  poverty  on  impoverished  lands  have  no  money 
to  invest  in  the  improvement  of  their  farms,  no  matter  how 
great  returns  such  investments  would  promise  in  future  years. 
Soil  that  has  been  running  down  for  a  century  cannot  be  built 
up  economically  in  a  year,  so  as  to  pay  an  immediate  profit  on 
the  improvements. 

The  dairying  comes  nearer  to  solving  this  question  than  any 
other  branch  of  farming,  for  it  makes  the  rotation  off  crops 
possible  and  retains  the  fertility  of  the  farm. 

JEFFERSON    COUNTY. 

I  have  tried  to  work  out  a  brief  history  of  Jefferson  County 
as  it  relates  to  this  subject.  It  furnishes  an  interesting  and 
profitable  lesson. 

Jefferson  County  was  one  of  the  first  settled  counties  in  the 
state  and  was  a  comparatively  easy  county  to  bring  under 
cultivation.  The  western  part  of  the  county  was  opening  and 
all  the  farmers  had  to  do  was  to  break  the  land  and  sow  it  to 
wheat.  They  needed  ready  money  and  wheat,  of  course,  gave 
as  quick  returns  as  any  crop  that  could  be  grown. 

An  early  settler  of  Jefferson  County  in  writing  about  the 
conditions  and  practices  of  farmers  prior  to  1870*  and  a  man 
whom  many  of  you  know,  Mr.  C.  P.  Goodrich,  has  this  to 
say:  'The  early  farmers  of  the  county  seemed  to  have  the 
idea  that  all  there  was  to  farming  was  to  plow  up  the  ground, 
sow  it  to  wheat  and  sometimes  other  grains;  when  the  crop 
was  ripe,  harvest  and  thresh  it  and  take  it  to  market,  and  the 
next  year  do  the  same  thing.  Thus  they  went  on  year  after 
year.  They  never  seemed  to  think  that  with  every  load  of 
grain  sold  off  there  went  a  part  of  the  fertility  of  the  farm, 
and  if  this  process  was  kept  up  long  enough,  the  fertility 
would  be  so  reduced  that  no  one  could  get  a  living  from  it. 
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Occasionally,  indeed,  there  was  a  man  who  could  see  that  this 
was  not  the  right  way  to  farm,  and  stocked  up  his  farm  with 
cattle  or  sheep  and  therefore  averted  the  ruin  toward  which 
he  was  tending." 

**I  have  in  mind  a  man  for  whom  I  worked  when  a  boy. 
He  knew  he  was  not  doing  just  the  right  way,  for  I  heard  him 
say  once,  *I  know  this  isn't  the  right  way  to  farm  it;  I  sup- 
pose it  will  make  the  land  poorer  after  awhile,  but  it  will  last 
as  long  as  I  live  and  I  do  not  care  a  rap  what  becomes  of  it 
then.  Let  the  next  generation  look  out  for  themselves;  I 
had  to  lode  out  for  myself.*  But  he  either  lived  longfer  than 
he  calculated  or  else  the  land  got  poor  quicker  than  he  ex- 
pected, for  when  he  died  he  left  a  run-down,  impoverished 
farm  which  was  covered,  for  all  it  was  worth  with  a  mortgage 
that  cost  his  sons,  with  the  best  methods  of  live  stock  farm- 
ing, a  long  hard  struggle  to  lift." 

Jefferson  County  was  not  strong  in  fertility,  and  in  thirty 
years  the  farmers  found  themselves  with  land  so  poor  that  it 
was  no  longer  profitable  to  grow  wheat.  In  1870  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  was  about  eight  bushels  per  acre  and  the  mort- 
gage indebtedness  amounted  to  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  farms.  Buildings  were  poor  and 
farmers  everywhere  were  in  a  hard  row  of  circumstances. 
Land  was  worth  but  $20  per  acre  and  families  were  leaving 
for  the  wheat  fields  of  Dakota.  Those  who  stayed,  turned 
their  attention  to  dairying  and  the  county  is  now  rich  and 
prosperous. 

Nearly  every  farmer  has  a  good  home,  comfortable  barns 
for  his  stock  and  everything  about  his  place  shows  thrift  and 
profitable  agriculture.  Land  has  advanced  from  $20.00  to 
$100.00  per  acre  and  the  average  production  of  wheat  has  been 
raised  from  8  to  15  bushels  per  acre,  and  but  little  is  raised. 
The  average  yield  of  corn  is  42  bushels  per  acre  or  greater  by 
five  bushels  per  acre,  than  the  average  yield  of  the  great  corn 
state,  Illinois. 

The  total  number  of  farms  in  the  county  is  3,129  and  the 
total  number  of  creamery  patrons  2,850  and  the  average  em- 
ployed acres  are  75  per  farm.  The  total  number  of  animals 
on  each  farm,  is  21,  consisting  of  twelve  cows,  four  horses  and 
five  head  of  young  stock. 

The  amount  of  fertility  removed  by  the  grain  crops  from 
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each  farm,  on  the  average,  amounts  to  $330  and  the  amount 
of  fertility  returned  by  the  animals  amounts  to  $267,  or  $63 
more  fertility  is  removed  by  the  crops  than  is  returned  in  the 
manure.  The  growing  of  clover  and  alfalfa  will  probably 
more  than  make  up  this  difference.  At  any  rate,  the  county 
is  more  prosperous  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  wheat  grow- 
ing period  and  the  farms  are  producing  more  stuff  to  the  acre 
and  the  changed  condition  can  well  be  attributed  to  dairying. 

STEELE   COUNTY,    MINNESOTA. 

The  history  of  Jefferson  County  has  been  the  history  of 
every  county  that  has  raised  and  sold  grain,  without  using 
some  methods  to  put  back  the  fertility  taken  from  it  by  the 
crops.  I  can  well  remember  the  condition  in  Southern  Min- 
nesota, twenty-five  years  ago.  Wheat  raising  was  no  longer 
profitable  and  farmers  were  leaving  for  Dakota.  Steele 
County,  situated  in  the  extreme  Southern  part  of  Minnesota, 
had  been  a  one  crop  county  and  after  the  farmers  had  grown 
wheat  for  twenty-five  years,  found  their  soil  exhaustive.  The 
county  was  heavily  in  debt,  farms  mortgaged,  building  poor 
and  the  farmers*  credit  gotie.  Something  must  be  done.  The 
co-operative  creameries  came  and  farmers  began  to  milk  cows 
and  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  counties  in  the  state. 
Its  farms  are  growing  better,  the  farmers  have  built  good 
buildings  and  paid  a  large  portion  of  their  debts. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Morley.  Secy,  of  the  Minnesota  Dairy- 
men's Association  and  a  prosperous  dairyman  of  that  county, 
for  some  information  in  regard  to  Steele  County's  present 
condition.  He  replied  to  my  letter  as  follows:  "The  latest 
compilation,  1904,  shows  that  Steele  County,  which  consists 
of  only  twelve  townships,  has  23  co-operative  creameries,  and 
in  that  year  made  3,542,262  lbs.  of  butter  and  paid  the  farmers 
$718,026.  In  regard  to  the  increased  yield  per  acre,  it  would 
be  hard  to  give  the  exact  figures,  but  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  the  yielcf  of  grain  has  increased  50  per  cent  in  the  past 
25  years  and  the  value  of  the  land  has  increased  300  per  cent." 

Jefferson  County  has  16  townships  and  66  creameries  and  6 
cheese  factories  and  the  total  income  for  her  dairy  products 
alone  is  $1,699,540  or  $543  for  every  farm  in  the  county. 

This  is  not  a  large  sum  but  it  means  the  difference  between 
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jsperity  and  poverty.  Then  too,  there  is  a  greater  profit 
.nan  is  shown  by  these  figures,  for  the  farmer  has  the  skim- 
milk  for  his  hogs  and  calves,  which  easily  amounts  to  $150 
per  farm.  Besides  the  income  from  the  milk  there  is  sold 
from  JeflFerson  County  each  year  $240,000  worth  of  dairy  cows 
and  some  years  $500,000  worth.  All  these  things  combined, 
and  with  the  increased  crops,  have  brought  Jefferson  County 
from  poverty  to  prosperity,  and  the  credit  for  this  beneficient 
transformation  is  due  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  dairy 
cow. 

To  be  more  specific  in  regard  to  dairying  increasing  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  I  will  cite  the  yields  of  corn  which  are  ob- 
tained by  two  prominent  dairymen.  Forty  years  ago  when 
Mr.  H.  B.  Gurler  of  Illinois,  began  to  work  his  present  farm, 
it  then  yielded  only  30  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  This  same 
farm,  without  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  simply  by 
husbanding  and  returning  the  stable  and  barnyard  manure 
from  a  dairy  herd,  has  increased  to  an  average  yield  of  80 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  and  some  of  his  fields  have  averaged 
as  high  as  93  bushels. 

Mr.  Chas.  L.  Hill,  of  our  own  state,  a  dairy  farmer  as  you 
all  know,  raises  150  baskets  of  corn  to  the  acre,  or  about  75 
bushels  of  shelled  corn.  His  farm  is  at  Rosendale  where  it 
was  once  thought  that  corn  could  not  be  raised. 

THE  DIETRICH   FARM. 

To  give  a  still  more  striking  example  of  what  dairying  will 
do,  I  wil  briefly  give  a  report  of  that  wonderful  farm  in 
Pennsylvania,  so  commonly  known  as  the  Dietrich  Farms. 
There  is  probably  no  better  example  of  the  profits  to  be  de- 
rived from  dairying,  than  is  described  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Spillman 
in  his  interesting  and  instructve  Farmers*  Bulletin,  No. 
entitled,  "An  example  of  Model  Farming."  The  report  de- 
scribes how  a  15  acre,  run-down  little  farm  was  managed  so 
as  to  make  it  pay  a  han(feome  return. 

When  the  farm  came  into  possession  of  Mr.  Dietrich  it 
would  scarcely  support  three  animals,  but  with  intensive 
dairy  farming  it  was  brought  up  in  fertility  with  the  use  of 
barnyard  manure  only,  so  that  it  produced  enough  roughage 
to  feed  30  animals  a  year  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  pur- 
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chase  $625  worth  of  feed  in  order  to  manufacture  $2,400  worth 
of  milk,  and  besides  this  three  or  four  animals  were  sold  each 
year  at  $100  a  piece.  This  little  farm  gave  employment  to 
one  man  and  a  boy  during  the  entire  year  and  at  certain 
seasons  more  help  was  required.  The  average  income  per 
acre,  per  year,  for  milk,  was  $160  which  is  surprising  to  any- 
one who  has  not  considered  the  possibilities  of  dairying^.  The 
land  yielded  25  tons  of  green  corn  to  the  acre  and  87  tons  of 
cured  hay  are  grown  per  year,  making  an  average  yield  of 
6.7  tons  for  every  acre  under  cultivation.  Certainly  such  a 
system  of  farming  pays  beyond  comprehension. 

No  man  can  serve  his  country  better  nor  leave  his  children 
a  richer  heritage  than  a  spot  of  mother  earth  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  no  animal  is  so  helpful  in  doing  this  as 
the  dairy  cow.  She  will  reward  you  richly,  if  you  will  learn 
her  ways;  she  will  give  healthy  and  profitable  employment 
for  yourself  and  children  and  endow  you  with  a  competency 
for  old  age,  besides  leaving  your  farm  more  fertile,  more 
productive  and  more  valuable  as  year  succeeds  year. 

Fortune  follows  fertility ;  fertility  follows  dairying,  and 
this  is  how  dairying  is  relative  to  fortune  and  fertility.  It  is 
a  case  of  cause  and  effect. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman :  This  is  one  of  the  papers  that  should  set 
US  all  to  thinking.  It  set  me  to  thinking  backwards,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  hark  back  once  in  a  while.  In  1894  when  I 
took  charge  of  the  Wisconsin  Institutes,  it  was  suggested  to 
me  by  a  party  very  much  interested  in  the  Institutes  that  it 
w^as  possible  that  we  ought  to  change  the  programs  of  the  In- 
stitutes so  that  they  would  be  more  interesting  to  the  people, 
and  especially  the  plan  that  had  been  followed  for  several 
years  of  discussing  soil  fertility,  barnyard  manures,  crop  ro- 
tation and  those  subjects  that  related  to  the  husbanding  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  that  they  might  be  dropped  for  a  time  and 
other  subjects  put  in  their  place;  and  the  thought  of  changing 
the  program  was  favorably  looked  upon  by  myself  and  I  had 
about  concluded  to  make    such    changes    when  I  went  down 
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and  was  making  an  exhibit  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
New  York.  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  these  depleted 
farms  and  about  the  methods  followed  by  Eastern  farmers,  so 
I  made  it  my  business  while  there  a  week  to  ask  the  farmers 
about  agricultural  conditions.  They  lamented,  complained  that 
times  were  bad,  charging  it  up  in  the  main  to  the  natural  fertil- 
ity of  the  West  and  the  competition  they  had  to  meet,  with  the 
cheap  agricultural  production  coming  from  the  West.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  Wetsern  soils,  and  the  cheap  freight  rates  on  long 
hauls  were  the  two  things  that  seemed  to  be  specially  troubling 
them,  and  they  would  go  on  and  tell  me  that  they  might  make 
a  little  money,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  had  to  spend 
about  all  they  got  for  commercial  fertilizers,  so  that  they 
could  grow  a  crop  with  any  profit  at  all. 

After  that  week's  observation  and  discussion  with  these 
people  I  came  back  to  Wisconsin  with  my  mind  fully  made 
up  that  so  long  as  I  had  to  do  with  the  Wisconsin  Institutes 
that  under  whatever  head  we  could  place  them,  we  would 
study  in  the  Wisconsin  Institutes  those  subjects  over  and  over 
again  and  that  was  fourteen  years  ago. 

Now,  when  you  quoted  from  Friend  Hills'  letter  about  sel- 
ling cheap  farms,  I  concluded  it  was  all  right  for  Mr.  Hill  to 
write  in  confidence  to  Gov.  Hoard  about  the  great  chances  to 
build  up  homes  in  the  East,  but  it  was  all  wrong  to  have  that 
published  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  because  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin is  paying  money  to  maintain  an  Immigraton  Board  to 
draw  people  into  our  state  to  settle  up  our  cheap  lands,  and 
here  Mr.  Hill,  through  your  Bureau  of  Publicity  is  going  to 
advertise  the  cheap  lands  of  the  East,  and  upset  the  efforts  of 
our  Immigration  Bureau. 

Now,  there  are  a  good  many  questions  that  might  be  asked 
on  this  paper  and  we  are  ready  for  them,  or  for  any  state- 
ments that  you  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  Linse :  I  want  to  ask  about  those  cheap  lands  in  Wis- 
consin way  up  at  the  North  Pole. 

Mr.  Glover:     There  are  such,  yes. 

Mr.  Taylor:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Government  land 
policy  has  not  had  something  to  do  with  this  system  of  ex- 
hausting soil ;  that  is,  being  able  to  get  land  so  cheaply  when 
the  land  farther  East  was  worn  out,  instead  of  using  fertil- 
izers or  a  proper  system  to  make  it  profitable,  has  not4he 
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tendency  been  to  go  on  West  and  take  the  land,  because  it 
was  so  cheap?  Would  not  the  result  have  been  to  bring  in 
more  intensive  farming  earlier  had  the  government  charged 
a  little  more  for  the  land? 

Mr.  Glover:  I  think  it  is  true  that  v^here  a  thing  can  be 
obtained  for  nothing,  or  at  a  very  low  figure,  it  is  of  little 
value,  and  undoubtedly  what  you  say  is  true.  The  land  came 
to  many  for  nothing,  rich  land,  and  they  did  not  prize  it  very 
highly. 

The  Chairman :  That  has  been  the  mistake,  possibly,  in 
one  sense,  of  our  Government  in  giving  away  these  public 
lands,  that  has  had  the  effect  not  only  of  producing  a  lot  of 
careless  farmers,  but  our  Rockefellers  and  our  Harrimans; 
just  that  policy  has  done  it. 

Mr.  Taylor:  I  would  like  to  ask  also  with  reference  to 
those  New  York  farms  that  are  so  cheap,  if  at  the  present 
time  they  are  yielding  so  much  less  than  Wisconsin  farms? 
In  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  for  instance,  I  found  farms 
this  summer  that  were  yielding  as  large  a  profit  per  acre,  and 
were  rated  on  the  same  basis  as  any  Wisconsin  farm,  upon 
which  the  landlord  will  get  just  as  much  out  of  the  land  per 
acre,  and  the  land  there  was  held  at  only  $50  an  acre,  whereas 
such  land  would  be  held  at  $90  in  Rock  County.  Now,  how 
would  you  explain  a  difference  like  that? 

Mr.  Glover:  I  think  in  some  places  in  Wisconsin  that 
the  land  is  too  high  for  what  we  are  getting  out  of  it,  and 
perhaps  the  land  in  the  East  is  selling  for  less  than  it  should 
be,  but  I  think,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it,  from  those  people 
who  have  been  there,  that  the  lands  selling  so  cheaply  are 
yielding  less  grain  per  acre  than  our  lands.  Mr.  Hill  has 
just  been  down  there  and  has  been  studying  the  subject;  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Hill:  I,  of  course,  did  not  see  those  lands  with  the 
snow  off;  at  the  same  time  as  near  as  I  can  find  out  it  is  not 
because  those  farms  are  worn  out ;  you  can  see  from  the  con- 
diton  of  the  fences  and  the  buildings  that  the  farms  are 
kept  up  in  good  shape.  I  think  the  explanation  of  that  is 
that  they  have  not  the  foreign  population  there  and  the  young 
men  have  been  attracted  away  from  the  farms.  There  isn't 
anybody  who  wants  to   rent  them,  consequently  they  have 

to  rent  them  cheap  to  get  anybody  to  take  them.    The  lands 
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are  much  more  infested  with  noxious  weeds  than  they  are 
in  Wisconsin,  but  they  can  be  readily  got  out  of  the  way,  and 
those  lands  are  selling,  considering  the  market  conditions, 
very  much  below  our  lands,  and  at  all  those  stations  milk 
was  selling  at  four  cents  a  quart  this  winter.  They  are  not 
such  worn  out  farms  as  we  talk  about  in  New  England,  and 
they  are  really  selling  very  much  below  their  value. 

Mr.  Linse :  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  if  a  certain  nationality  lives 
in  a  certain  location,  it  will  change  the  conditions  and  values 
of  the  land  altogether? 

The  Chairman:    Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Linse:     I  have  reference  to  the  Dutchman,  of  course. 

The  Chairman :  If  those  Dutchmen  were  all  Linses,  land 
would  certainly  go  up. 

Mr.  Scott:  Are  we  to  infer  from  your  paper  that  in  five 
hundred  pounds  of  butter  there  is  only  15  cents  of  fertility 
removed  from  the  soil? 

Mr.   Glover:     Yes,  that  is  according  to  the  authorities. 

Mr.  Scott:  Then  a  man  can  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  pay  for  that  fertility  that  is  gone  with  fifteen  cents? 

Mr.  Glover:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scott :  Hasn't  it  taken  feed  to  produce  this  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  butter? 

Mr.  Glover:     It  certainly  has. 

Mr.  Scott :  And  has  not  the  animal  extracted  the  manu- 
rial  matter  from  the  feed? 

Mr.  Glover:     Yes. 

Mr.  Scott:     How  is  that  paid  for? 

Mr.  Glover:     It  is  in  the  skim  milk. 

Mr.  Scott:  We  have  been  laboring  under  the  impression 
that  there  is  about  25  per  cent,  actually  consumed  by  the 
animal  and  extracted  from  the  feed,  that  much  lost  in  mak- 
ing butter. 

Mr.  Glover :  Well,  there  is.  I  did  not  say  what  got  back 
to  the  farm.  If  a  man  puts  his  manure  out  in  the  yard  and 
permits  it  to  leach  away,  he  can  lose  that  much.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  what  is  sent  off  the  farm. 

Mr.  Scott:  When  you  are  feeding  that  skim  milk  to  hogs 
and  calves  and  they  are  making  their  growth  out  of  it,  where 
does  that  come  from? 
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Mr.  Glover:  You  sell  to  them  for  a  certain  sum,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  your  nitrogen  that  goes  away. 

Mr.  Scott:  I  am  in  favor  of  dairying,  I  am  dairying  and 
I  preach  dairying  in  our  Institute  work,  and  we  know  that 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  profited  immensely  by  the  dairy 
interests,  I  agree  with  you  fully  that  our  farms  can  be  kept 
up  through  the  dairy  better  than  they  would  be  in  any  other 
line,  but  at  the  same  time  I  wouldn't  want  the  farmers  and 
dairymen  to  believe  that  they  are  going  to  keep  up  the  fer- 
tility of  their  farms  indefinitely  by  feeding  only  what  they 
grow  upon  those  farms  to  dairy  cows,  and  remove  this  very 
small  amount  in  their  butter.  We  want  to  know  if  it  is  a 
fact,  and  I  believe  it  is,  that  we  have  got  to  buy  something 
to  feed  to  those  cows  to  return  to  the  soil  to  make  up  for  this 
fertility  that  we  are  taking  from  the  soil. 

Mr.  Glover:  I  said  in  my  paper  that  where  there  are  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  milk  sold  to-day  that  it  would  probably 
be  well  to  return  about  nineteen  pounds  of  phosphates  and 
eighteen  of  potassium.  The  nitrogen  you  can  get  in  growing 
legumes.  I  also  said  that  the  cows  in  Jefferson  County  re- 
turn $26  worth  of  fertility.  Now,  how  much  of  that  goes 
back  to  the  land,  depends  on  how  the  man  cares  for  his 
manure,  and  the  principal  element  that  is  lost  from  fermenta- 
tion is  nitrogen,  and  we  have  a  great  storehouse  of  nitrogen 
in  the  air  and  we  can  get  that  nitrogen,  plenty  of  it.  What 
we  must  look  out  for  in  Jefferson  County,  and  this  whole 
state,  IS  the. phosphorus  and  potassium. 

Mr.  Scott:  When  Mr.  Hill  is  raising  his  calves,  he  has 
to  feed  them  something  besides  what  he  is  growing  on  the 
farm? 

Mr.  Glover:  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  every  dairy- 
man in  Wisconsin  to  make  it  a  point  to  use  ground  phos- 
phate rock.  We  are  doing  it  on  our  own  farm,  putting  it  in 
the  gutter,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
manure  this  phosphate  rock  is  broken  down  and  becomes 
favorable  as  plant  food.  It  must  be  brought  in  connection 
With  the  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  Humus  is  also 
an  important  element  and  that  is  brought  to  the  soil  by  dairy- 
ing.   That  is  one  of  the  many  things  I  did  not  mention. 

Mrs.  Howie:  You  said  Mr.  Dietrich  ha^  thirteen  acres 
wnfjer  pi^ltJv^tiPn,    How  many  cows  did  he  milk?^  t 
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Mr.  Glover:  He  had  thirty  head  of  stock,  and  he  raised 
the  roughage  for  them. 

Mrs.  Howie:     Wasn't  that  a  pretty  lucky  number  thirteen? 

Mr.  Glover :     Yes,  it  seems  so. 

Mr.  Scott :  I  have  heard  the  question  so  often  raised  why 
Mr.  Dietrich  left  the  farm. 

Mr.  Glover:  His  land  was  absorbed  by  the  city  for  public 
city  lots,  and  then  he  went  to  a  larger  farm  in  Pennsylvania 
and  began  on  a  larger  scale. 

Mr.  Scott:    We  have  got  to  hea'*  from  him  again,  then. 

Mr.  Glover:  Everything  was  going  very  nicely,  but  the 
man,  I  guess,  with  whom  he  was  working,  spent  a  little  bit 
too  much  money  in  his  family  matters. 

Mr.  Scott:  If  he  was  as  good  a  preacher  as  he  was  far- 
mer, he  must  have  been  a  "dandy." 

Mr.  Taylor:  There  was  one  question  suggested  to  me  this 
morning,  and  that  is  if  the  farmers  in  the  other  state  should  fol- 
low after  Wisconsin  and  do  just  what  is  the  most  profitable 
thing  here,  go  into  the  dairy  business,  would  the  sale  of  dairy 
products  keep  up?  Suppose  Illinois  and  the  other  states 
where  they  are  growing  corn  and  selling  it,  suppose  they 
should  go  into  the  dairy  bu^iness,  would  it  put  the  price  of 
butter  down  so  that  we  would  have  to  gc  back  to  growing 
wheat  to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Glover:  It  might  if  we  all  went  to  dairying,  but  there 
is  no  danger. 

Mr.  Linse :  That  same  question  bothered  my  head  con- 
siderably because  I  was  making  butter,  and  when  these  fel- 
lows began  to  move  around  the  state  and  preach  how  good 
butter  was  to  be  made,  I  said  to  myself,  **You  will  have  to 
give  up  making  butter;  your  butter  won't  bring  any  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pound."  And  yet  it  brings  a  bigger  price  all  the 
time.    The  preaching  hasn't  done  a  bit  of  harm. 

Mr.  Scott:  If  the  gentleman  would  go  to  the  Fairs  of 
some  of  the  states,  especially  in  the  South,  he  would  see  that 
there  is  no  danger. 

Mr.  Glover:     There  is  nothing  to  worry  about. 

Mr.  Hill:  That  question  has  been  raised  every  year  twen- 
ty-five years  to  my  knowledge,  and  dairy  products  have  been 
going  up  all  the  time ;  that  is,  good  butter. 

Mr.   Nordman:     Notwithstanding   all   our   preaching,  /P«o-       t 
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pie  continue  to  go  right  out  West  and  farm  these  new  soils 
and  exhaust  them,  and  they  will  do  it  as  long  as  there  is  new 
soil  to  exhaust.  Npw,  when  the  time  comes  that  there  isn't 
any  more  new  land  or  any  of  this  cheap  fertility,  then  the 
Wisconsin  farmer,  or  any  farmer  in  the  East,  will  find  the 
prices  of  grain  will  be  high  enough  so  he  can  afford  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  production  of  grain.  But  as  long  as  these 
men  out  West  continue  to  grow  their  grain  from  these  rich 
lands  and  have  nothing  else  in  the  future  to  consider,  they 
can  grow  them  cheaper  than  we  can  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman :  Isn't  there  another  point  there,  that  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  cannot  go  into  dairying  very  well, 
owing  to  climatic  and  other  conditions? 

Mr.  Glover:  Well,  that  is  very  doubtful,  whether  we  have 
any  climate  that  would  not  permit  people  to  go  into  dairying- 
with  ice  machines. 

The  Chairman :  But  to  meet  the  competition  of  districts 
that  are  more  favorably  situated  as  far  a  climate  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Glover:  That  is  a  debatable  question.  I  sometimes 
think  the  South  is  better  adapted  to  dairying  than  our  cli- 
mate. For  instance,  Mr.  Gurler  has  bought  some  farms  in 
Mississippi.  He  can  grow  grain  and  everything  else  that  is 
needed  and  more  of  it,  and  we  will  hope  that  he  can  get  the 
help  he  needs  for  milking  among  the  negroes. 

Mr.  Hill :  That  is  one  of  the  conditions  in  New  York.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  help  to  milk.  We  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  hired  help  proposition  on  a  dairy  farm  as 
compared  with  New  York,  although  it  is  a  little  hard  here 
sometimes. 

The  Chairman :  Before  I  close  this  subject,  I  want  to  give 
you  another  of  my  back  thoughts.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was 
being  reared  on  a  farm  in  Waukesha  County.  We  were  rais- 
ing wheat.  I  remember  three  years  of  scarcity  in  the  crop. 
For  three  years  our  wheat  yield  ran  from  five  to  seven 
bushels.  That  was  in  the  days  of  the  chinch  bug.  Conditions 
were  changed  on  our  farm,  there  was  some  dairying  and  pigs, 
sheep  were  put  on  the  farm,  more  grain  raised,  and  after  that 
had  been  continued  some  three  or  four  years  so  that  the 
rotation,  including  clover  and  a  light  covering  of  barnyard 
manure  had  gone  all  around  the  farm,  instead  of^isincr  jsixty 
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^cres  of  grain  as  we  used  to  on  that  farm,  we  had  reduced 
the  grain  acreage  to  fwenty  acres  and  for  three  years  after 
this  rotation  had  been  put  in  force  I  remember  making  a 
comparison  with  the  figures  I  had,  showing  that  for  three 
years  we  grew  more  grain  on  this  twenty  acres  of  the  farm 
that  we  had  in  grain  than  when  there  were  sixty  acres  sown, 
and  we  had  taken  in  a  great  many  hundred  dollars  from  our 
cattle,  sheep,  wool,  swine  and  butter.  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
change  in  the  farm  conditions  on  that  eighty  acre  farm. 

For  want  of  time  we  will  have  to  close  this  and  take  up  the 
next  topic.  I  said  yesterday  that  Wisconsin  people  were  very 
proud  of  what  Wisconsin  had  produced  on  her  farms,  and  at 
this  time  I  am  going  to  introduce  to  you  another  product  of 
the  Wisconsin  farm,  not  the  calf,  though  that  is  a  product 
of  the  farm,  and  the  subject  is  How  to  Raise  a  Dairy  Calf, 
but  it  is  the  person  who  is  to  present  this  subject,  that  I  refer 
to  as  being  the  Wisconsin  product,  developed  in  Wisconsin, 
and  I  take  pleasure  now  in  introducing  to  you  Mrs.  Adda  F. 
Howie,  of  Elm  Grove. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  A  DAIRY  CALF. 

Mrs.  Adda  F.  Howie,  Elm  Grove. 

The  dairy  interests  of  out  state  have  assumed  such  important 
proportions,  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  g^ve  every  phase  of  the 
business  our  most  earnest  consideration,  and,  while  I  am  not 
here  to  advocate  any  special  kind  of  cattle,  and,  furthermore, 
have  no  intention  of  making  discrimination  in  setting  forth  the 
merits  of  each  dairy  breed,  I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  that 
those  desiring  to  engage  in  this  line  of  work,  would  give  the 
matter  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  deliberation.  And,  while 
I  would  not  advise  the  ordinary  farmer  or  dairyman  to  put  aside 
his  native  stock  and  replace  it  wtih  pure-bred  for  the  reason  that 
I  don't  believe  one  man  in  fifty  is  competent  to  care  for  highly 
developed  cattle,  I  would  suggest  that  every  farmer  or  dairyman 
build  up  his  herd  and  I  earnestly  assure  you  that  while  you  ^.''^jqqIc 
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developing  your  cattle  you  will  also  stimulate  the  better  qualities 
of  your  nature — ^your  heart,  and  brain;  and  if  yoti  work  intelli- 
gently, you  will  gain  the  additional  reward  of  a  well  filled  pocket- 
book. 

In  the  first  place  when  one  has  decided  to  engage  in  this  busi- 
ness, he  shoiild  give  the  matter  a  good  bit  of  thought  and  study. 
He  should  consider  well  what  line  he  wishes  to  follow,  and  if 
he  desires  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  to  sell  by  the 
quart  or  by  the  gallon,  he  slioiild  select  the  animal  best  qualified 
for  that  purpose.  Should  he  wish  to  make  the  finest  quality  of 
butter  or  best  article  of  cream,  we  have  two  breeds  that  will 
readily  comply  with  his  demand. 

Again,  if  his  ambition  is  to  procure  the  finest  flavored  cheese 
in  the  world,  or  to  put  upon  the  market  a  milk  best  suited  for 
infants'  use  there  is  still  another  breed  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. So,  you  see,  nature  has  been  very  generous  to  the  dairy- 
man in  providing  a  special  breed  for  each  line  of  work,  and  we 
r.ow  have  four  accepted  standard  breeds  of  dairy  cattle. 

It  is  true  that  each  and  every  otie  will  give  good  milk  from 
which  good  butter  may  be  made,  but  if  you  wish  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  I  would  advise  that  you  select  a  breed  best  suited 
to  your  object.  And,  if  that  object  is  to  produce  a  large  flow 
of  milk,  we  have  nothing  better  than  those  beautiful,  big  black 
and  white  cows — the  Holsteins,  and  while  they  have  been  bred 
and  developed  for  hundreds  of  years  for  this  purpose,  the  breed- 
ers of  the  present  day,  in  this  country,  are  now  giving  careful 
attention  to  securing  a  greater  amount  of  butter  fat  and  with 
such  satisfactory  results  that  the  Holstein  is  justly  winning  re- 
nown for  the  qaulity  as  well  as  quantity  of  her  product. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  to  secure  the  very  choicest 
article  of  butter  or  cream,  you  have  two  breeds  from  which  you 
may  confidently  select,  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  Both  are  cap- 
able of  yielding  the  best  product  of  its  kind.  But,  if  you  have 
still  another  ambition,  and  that  is  to  provide  the  finest  flavored 
cheese  in  the  world  or  to  place  on  the  market  a  quality  of  milk 
most  desirable  for  infants'  use,  take  Ayrshire,  and  I'll  guarantee 
she  will  not  disap>point  you. 

And,  here  you  have  the  four  recognized  standard  breeds  of 
dairy  cattle  and  the  earnest  energetic  farmer  who  will  employ 
intelligent  and  systematic  methods  may  soon  overcome  e\jery  ob- 
stacle to  be  found  along  the  certain  road  to  success,    o 
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In  the  first  place,  1  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  you  once 
decide  to  enter  the  field  of  dairying,  that  you  go  into  it  with  the 
determination  to  make  a  complete  success,  and  the  dairyman  of 
tonday  who  cherishes  such  an  ambition  will  quickly  recognize 
the  necessity  of  rearing  from  cal  fhood  up,  the  cattle  that  are  to 
comprise  the  profitable  workers  of  his  bred,  for  the  reason  that 
if  he  should  go  to  a  first  class  breeder  or  dairyman  to  buy  ma- 
ture animals,  he  would  find  that  the  owner  would  understand 
the  value  of  his  work  and  would  set  his  price  accordingly. 

Should  he  purchase  his  stock  of  a  second  or  third  rate  breeder 
OT  dairyman,  he  is  more  than  likely  to  get  a  stunted,  runted  crea- 
ture that  would  never  prove  a  source  of  profit  or  satisfaction; 
consequently  he  should  begin  a  systematic  course  of  breeding  up 
from  the  very  start. 

A  noted  man  was  once  asked  when  to  begin  the  training  of  a 
child,  and  the  answer  was  *Two  hundred  years  before  it  is  born.** 
Now  this  same  principle  may  well  ai>ply  to  the  breeding  of  our 
stock  because  we  must  consider  the  characteristics  of  numerous 
generations  if  we  are  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  cattle. 

As  a  model  and  inexpensive  beginning  I  would  recommend  that 
you  select  a  few  of  the  best  cows  yott  now  have,  and  from  this 
foundation,  grade  up  your  cows  until  you  own  a  herd  of  pure- 
bred cattle. 

It  will  only  require  a  few  years  time  and  while  they  may  not 
be  eligible  to  registry,  for  the  practical  purpose  of  dairying ;  they 
will  be  equally  valuable. 

In  choosing  your  best  cows  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  busi- 
ness system — there  can  be  no  guess  work  in  profitable  dairying — 
and  you  will  be  obliged  to  keep  an  accurate  account  with  these 
cows,  just  as  you  would  if  you  were  keeping  human  boarders,  in 
order  tc  learn  which  cows  are  yielding  a  profit  and  those  that 
are  being  kept  at  a  loss,  and  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  deter- 
mine this  point  is  to  put  a  milking  sheet  in  ycmr  barn,  and  put 
the  name  of  every  cow  on  this  sheet.  Doti't  give  her  a  number. 
I  want  you  to  give  her  an  attractive  name,  because  every  cow 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  herd  is  entitled  to  a  name,  and  she  will 
feel  more  of  a  privileged  character  on  the  farm  if  she  has  one. 
Now  get  a  pair  of  spring  balance  scales  and  hang  near  the  milk 
record.  When  the  cow  has  been  milked,  weigh  the  milk  and  jot 
the  number  of  pounds  opposite  her  name  and  you  will  then  J^e         , 
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able  to  figure  the  exact  amount  of  milk  that  she  gives  in  a  day, 
a  week,  a  month  or  a  year.  A  Babcock  tester,  should  always  be 
a  prominent  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  dairy  farm.  In  or- 
der to  make  an  impartial  test,  the  milk  must  be  poured  from  one 
pail  to  another  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  become  thoroughly 
mixed  before  taking  a  sample,  because  if  a  sample  is  taken  from 
the  top  of  the  pail  even  immediately  after  milking,  the  test  would 
deceive  yourself.  You  would  be  under  the  impression  that  the 
cow  was  a  better  cow  than  she  really  was,  whereas,  if  you  should 
take  the  sample  from  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  you  would  do  an 
injustice  to  the  cow,  and  no  good  dairyman  will  ever  cheat  a 
cow,  and  the  cynly  way  to  know  the  actual  working  value  of 
every  animal  in  your  herd  is  by  weighing  the  quantity  and  test- 
ing for  the  quality  of  the  product. 

You  may  think  that  because  one  of  your  cows  is  a  large,  sleek 
animal,  giving  a  big  flow  of  milk,  that  she  is  the  best  cow  in  the 
bam,  while  the  little,  angular  cow  standing  by  her  side  is  the  one 
you  should  get  rid  of  as  the  least  profitable,  whereas,  if  both 
were  subjected  to  a  fair  test,  you  might  find  that  the  large  cow 
would  milk  but  six  months  in  the  year  and  that  her  milk  contained 
a  small  amoimt  of  butter  fat  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  little 
cow  with  a  milking  period  prolonged  to  ten  or  eleven  months. 

Now  if  you  have  a  milk  sheet,  a  pair  of  scales  and  a  Babcock 
tester,  you  can  readily  separate  the  profitable  frotn  the  unprofita- 
ble cows. 

After  your  cows  have  been  carefully  selected,  you  should  put 
a  pure  bred,  registered  sire  at  the  head  of  your  herd.  Now,  you 
may  think  that  as  your  cows  are  only  common  stock,  any  regis- 
tered sire  would  be  good  enough  to  grade  up  with  and  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  get  an  expensive  animal  at  the  start,  but 
I  want  to  impress  upon  you  right  here  the  importance  of  securing 
a  good  sire  and  of  fully  understanding  your  object  in  breeding. 

Ask  yourself  what  is  the  most  important  requisite  for  a  profit- 
able working  herd,  and  if  you  have  given  the  matter  careful  con- 
sideration, you  will  at  once  see  that  constitution  must  ever  be 
your  foremost  object,  and  if  you  go  to  look  at  an  animal,  and  a 
breeder  leads  out  a  little,  runted,  stunted  creature  with  lack  lus- 
ter eyes,  narrow  in  chest,  gaunted  in  heart  room  and  hide  bound, 
and  then  says,  "Here  is  one  Til  sell  cheap;  he  has  a  fine  pedigree 
and  will  be  all  right  to  grade  up  with."    When  he  sees  you 
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hesitate,  he  adds  the  only  commendatian  he  can  truthfully  give, 
"He's  gentle."  Why,  of  course,  hes  gentle;  can't  you  see  that 
he  hasn't  THtalUy  enough  to  be  anything  but  gentle?  And  he  is 
not  the  animal  to  bring  improvement  into  any  herd.  Don't  take 
him  at  any  price.  The  safest  place  for  such  a  creature  is  a  deep 
hole  in  the  ground  and  well  covered  over. 

But  if  the  breeder  should  be  honest — and  there  are  honest 
breeders — he  might  say,  "I  have  an  animal  not  quite  up  to  the 
standard  for  breeders  who  are  breeding  for  fancy  points ;  he  is 
brcJcen  color  where  he  should  be  solid ;  he  has  a  white  tongue  and 
switch,  where  those  breeding  for  fancy  points  demand  that  they 
be  black,  but  he  possesses  constitution  and  a  valuable  milking 
strain  ancestry;"  and  if  he  leads  out  a  strong,  vigorous  fellow 
with  bright,  prominent  eyes,  big  nostrils,  in  order  that  he  may 
draw  into  his  lungs  large  quantities  of  oxygen,  broad  chest, 
plenty  of  heart  rootn,  a  soft  mellow  hide,  indicative  of  perfect 
health  and  condition — in  short,  one  that  you'll  hold  at  the  end 
of  a  staff  and  keep  your  eye  on  him — ^not  the  vicious  animal,  but 
one  full  of  life  and  nervous  energy,  take  him,  and  you  will  be 
well  started  on  the  road  to  success. 

And  now  will  come  the  struggle  that  requires  a  firmness  of 
purpose.  A  year  or  so  may  pass  by  and  you  will  begin  to  feel 
elated  with  the  promising  results  of  your  energy  and  wisdom. 
The  calv*es  will  show  their  breeding ;  they  will  be  a  fine,  vigorous 
lot  of  youngsters  and  you  will  have  every  reason  to  feel  a  pride 
in  them,  when,  perhaps,  some  neighbor  may  come  to  comment 
on  your  experimental  work.  He'll  begin  by  saying,  "Yes,  it*s  a 
good  idea  to  build  up  a  herd ;  Fm  going  to  do  it  myself  when  I 
get  around  to  it."  When  you  get  around  to  it.  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  that  Time  is  the  most  valuable  commodity  that  is  ours, 
and  that  none  of  us  have  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  develop 
any  kind  of  stock,  and  that  the  sooner  we  begin,  the  sooner  we 
may  expect  results.  "Yes,"  he  will  say,  "You're  on  the  right 
track,  but  you've  made  one  big  mistake.  What  under  the  sun 
possessed  you,  when  you  put  that  measly  little  Jersey  at  the 
head  of  your  herd  ?  Don't  you  know  that  when  you  come  to  sell 
your  cows  to  the  butcher,  he  wont  give  scarcely  anything  for 
them?  Why,  it  just  makes  a  stockman  swear  when  he  sees  any- 
thing with  a  drop  of  Jersey  blood  come  into  the  yards."  And, 
then,  I  want  to  ask  you  right  now,  why  do  you  want  to  sell  a 
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good,  motherly  old  dair>'  cow  to  the  butcher?  Because,  if  you 
bring  her  up  the  way  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how,  by  the  time 
she  has  worked  faithfully  for  ten,  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  you 
will  have  a  real  affection  for  that  cow,  and  if  you  have  kept 
careful  records,  you  will  find  that  she  has  paid  time  and  time 
again  for  that  poor  old  carcass,  and  that  she  has  left  you  a  good, 
big  legacy  besides;  you  can  afford  to  give  her  a  decent  burial, 
and  you  will  feci  better  for  doing  so.  Don't  count  on  the  sale 
of  her  poor  old  body  before  she  is  born. 

"Yes,"  the  neighbor  will  say,  "you  have  undoubtedly  made  a 
mistake;"  and  then,  when  he  notes  your  crestfallen  look,  he  will 
hasten  to  add,  "But  it's  all  right;  you  can  easily  overcome  that. 
Don't  you  see,  you  have  already  bred  in  the  butterfat  of  the 
Jerseys — because  Jersey  are  rich  milkers,  no  one  can  get  around 
that.  Now,  if  you  will  get  a  Holstcin  you  will  have  the  large 
flow  of  milk  and  the  big  frame.  Can't  you  see  what  an  improve- 
ment it  will  be  ?  You  will  then  have  the  butter  fat  of  the  Jersey 
and  the  quantity  and  size  of  the  larger  breed."  And  here  is 
where  it  requires  firmness,  for  if  a  breeder  wavers,  he  is  quite 
apt  to  follow  the  neighbor's  advice  and  replace  the  Jersey  with 
the  Holstein. 

More  years  will  go  by  and  another  friend  will  come  to  inspect 
the  herd  and  pass  judgment  on  his  neighbor's  efforts  in  improv- 
ing his  stock.  "It  s  all  right,"  he  will  say,  but  don't  you  think 
that  the  calves  Icok  a  little  bit  queer?  How  did  you  come  to 
buy  a  Holstein?  Any  one  would  infer  that  we  had  no  wells  in 
the  state.  Don't  you  know  that  you  can  pump  water  into  milk 
quicker  than  you  can  breed  it  in?  And  then  he  will  cheerfully 
add,  "Now  don't  get  discouraged,  you've  been  doing  good  work, 
and  1  want  to  see  you  succeed ;  you  have  bred  in  the  butter- fat 
of  the  Jersey  and  the  flow  of  milk  from  the  Holstein,  now,  if 
you  will  take  my  advice,  you'll  get  an  Ayrshire  or  a  Guernsey 
and  then  you  will  have  an  ideal  type  of  a  dairy  cow?  In  follow- 
ing this  course  what  has  he  done?  He  has  not  improved  any  one 
breed ;  he  has  made  a  mongrel  of  them  all,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  make  a  new  beginning  before  he  can  hope  to 
succeed.  I        ' !  r 

When  you  have  decided  what  line  you  intend  to  folk>w,  lay 
out  your  breeding  plans,  just  as  you  would  lay  out  your  land 
for  plowing.     Put  a  little  white  flag  at  the  end,  as  it  were,  and 
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keep  your  eye  on  that  flag.  Don't  allow  anyone  to  turn  you  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left;  go  straight  forward,  always  with  an 
object  before  you,  and  in  a  few  years,  you  may  have  the  satis- 
faction of  owning  a  profitable  pure  bred  herd  of  cattle  of  uniform 
type,  quality  and  style,  that  will  be  a  credit  to  your  eflFort  and 
intelligence. 

Now,  when  the  sire  has  been  carefully  selected,  look  well  to 
the  mother,  because  these  mothers,  have  a  way  of  leaving  an 
impress  on  their  oflFspring.  See  that  she  is  a  cow  of  rugged  con- 
stitution, and  that  she  is  a  persistent  milker;  not  the  cow  that 
when  fresh  will  run  the  pail  over  and  then  in  a  short  time  begin 
to  dwindle  down  until  in  six  or  seven  months  she  is  dry  and 
will  board  with  you  the  balance  of  the  year.  This  is  not  the 
profitable  dairy  worker.  See  that  she  gives  a  reasonable  flow  of 
reasonably  rich  milk  for  at  least  ten  months  in  the  year,  or  as 
you  are  grading  up,  as  near  that  length  of  time  as  possible. 

Now,  if  this  cow  has  been  properly  fed  and  cared  for,  the  little 
creature  that  comes  into  your  herd  will  be  a  brighteyed,  lively 
vigorous  little  thing.  And,  when  it  comes  nosing  fearlessly 
around  you,  don't  give  it  a  rude  push,  in  order  to  make  it  under- 
stand from  the  start  that  you  are  its  master.  Because  a  dairy 
man  and  his  working  partners  should  be  on  the  best  of  terms; 
they  must  be  friends.  Let  its  first  lesson  be  to  learn  that  you 
are  its  friend.  Give  it  an  assuring  pat  of  welcome.  And  here, 
perhaps  it  will  occur  to  you  how  little  you  know  about  the  right 
methods  of  bringing  up  a  calf,  and  you  are  anxious  to  raise  it 
in  the  best  possible  way,  because  it  is  just  as  essential  to  dairy 
interests  that  we  bring  up  the  little  ones  of  our  herd  to  a  stan- 
dard of  working  excellence  as  it  is  to  social  interests  that  we 
bring  up  our  girls  and  boys  to  be  useful  women  and  men.  Con- 
sequently, you  look  at  the  little  creature  and  begin  to  ponder  on 
the  course  you  are  tp  take.  You  remember  of  having  read  in 
one  dairy  paper  that  you  should  take  the  calf  away  from  its 
mother  at  once.  And  then  you  noticed  the  Wisconsin  Farmer 
advised  leaving  it  with  her  for  three  days,  and  while  this  con- 
flicting authority  is  puzzling  your  brain,  you  may  chance  to  see 
a  neighbor  driving  by,  and  when  a  man  can't  put  the  responsi- 
bility on  his  unfe  he  usually  tries  to  place  it  on  some  neighbor, 
so  you  will  call  to  him.  "See  here ;  weVe  the  finest  ca^f  you  ever 
saw.     I  tell  you  it's  a  dandy,  and  I  want  to  bring  it  up->just     , 
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right.  You Ve  had  experience ;  tell  me  what  is  best  to  do.  Shall 
I  take  it  away  at  once  or  would  it  be  better  to  leave  it  with  the 
mother  a  few  days?" 

Now,  very  likely  this  nmn  is  a  cow  keeper — there  is  a  big 
difference  between  a  cow  keeper  and  a  dairy  man — and  he  will 
swell  up  with  importance  and  say,  "Fve  been  breeding  cattle  for 
nigh  on  forty  years,  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  it 
away  at  once,  or  the  cow  may  hold  up  her  milk  or  something." 
He  don't  know  what  or  why. 

And  then,  I  say,  leave  that  calf  with  its  mother  for  three  days. 
And  yoti  will  probably  say,  it's  all  nonsense,  just  what  one  might 
expect  from  a  wontan.  But  if  you  will  only  stop  and  think  a 
bit,  you  will  readily  remember  that  the  calf  that  mother  and  the 
girls  raised  always  made  the  best  cow.  Not  that  women  are 
wiser  than  men,  but  because  there  is  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
the  human  and  the  bovine  mother;  therefore,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  a  woman  is  better  calculated  to  look  after  the  interests  of  a 
cow  barn  than  a  man.  And  I  suggest  that  you  leave  that  little 
one  with  its  mother  for  three  days. 

Now,  when  an  institute  worker  makes  a  statement  they  must 
back  it  by  a  good  reason,  and  I  am  going  to  be  generous  to  the 
extent  of  giving  yoti  three  good  reasons  why  you  should  do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  woman's  rea- 
son. It  may  be  sentiment,  but  in  this  instance,  it  is  well  to 
mix  a  little  sentiment  with  business.  So  it  is  "Because."  Be- 
cause that  mother  is  entitled  to  her  little  one  for  that  length 
of  time.  Leave  it  with  her.  And  now  I  will  give  you  the  man's 
reason,  and  that  is  hard,  cold  dollars  and  cents.  I  have  al- 
ways noticed  that  when  you  could  jingle  the  hard,  cold  dol- 
lars and  cents  in  a  man's  pockets,  he  would  be  sure  to  give 
his  attention.  And  that  is,  if  you  have  the  type  of  cow  that 
I  bear  in  mind,  she  will  be  of  a  highly  nervous  organization, 
and  if  that  little  one  is  taken  from  her,  she  will  become  ex- 
cited' and  restless,  her  temperature  may  go  up,  and  you  may 
have  a  case  of  milk  fever  on  your  hands.  And  if  you  have 
ever  had  that  in  your  herd,  you  will  not  care  to  see  it  again. 
And  if  it  takes  the  very  best  cow — and  it  is  always  the  good 
cows  that  have  it — you  will  lose  a  good  sum  of  money,  for  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  replace  such  an  animal.  So  it  will 
be  money  in  your  pocket  to  keep  that  cow  as  quiet  and  con- 
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tent  as  possible.  Leave  the  little  one  with  her.  And  now  I 
am  going  to  give  you  what  perhaps  is  the  most  important 
reason  of  all,  and  that  is  the  scientific  reason. 

I  wonder  how  many  Professors  are  present.  If  there  are 
none  here,  I  should  like  in  strict  confidence  to  tell  you  farm- 
ers not  to  be  afraid  oi  the  word  ^'science."  These  Pro- 
fessors call  it  science  so  they  can  draw  a  large  salary,  and 
look  wise,  but  to  be  plain,  it's  nothing  more  than  what  we 
ordinary  farmers  call  common  sense. 

So  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  common  sense  or  scientific 
reason  why  you  should  under  usual  conditions  leave  a  calf 
with  its  mother  for  the  first  three  days;  and  that  is,  because 
nature  has  stored  up  in  the  udder  of  the  cow  a  secretion  called 
colostrum,  which  is  intended  to  regulate  the  digestive  organs 
of  that  calf,  in  order  that  it  may  be  well  started  towards  a 
thrifty,  vigorous  life.  Now,  if  it  be  left  with  the  mother  for 
three  days  when  it  may  take  this  nourishment  direct  from  the 
udder,  in  small  quantities,  at  frequent  intervals,  and  at  the 
proper  temperature,  it  will  have  made  one  long  stride  to- 
wards a  rugged  life. 

And  at  the  end  of  three  days?  Well,  even  a  woman  will 
tell  you  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  calf  away,  if 
you  expect  to  do  profitable  dairying. 

But  how  will  you  take  the  calf  away  from  its  mother?  Of 
course,  if  you  are  a  big,  strong  man,  you  will  be  able  to  pick 
it  up  and  carry  it  to  another  pen,  and  then  you  may  turn  the 
cow  out  with  the  balance  of  the  herd.  Still,  I  have  seen  men 
with  hearts  as  sympathetic  as  a  woman,  and  they  could  not 
bear  to  hear  that  poor  mother  calling  and  mourning  for  her 
little  one,  so,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  they  might 
conclude  to  drive  to  town  and  leave  the  wife  and  daughters 
to  hear  it. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  mother  and  the  girli, 
would  separate  that  cow  and  calf.  They  would  build  a  little 
pen  across  the  corner  of  the  box  stall  and  they  would  make 
it  so  high  that  the  calf  could  not  reach  the  udder  of  the  cow, 
but  so  the  cow  could  bend  over  and  fondle  it  to  her  heart's 
content,  and  then  they  would  turn  the  mother  out.  You  all 
know  that  in  just  a  few  minutes  she  will  come  back  wild 
eyed  and  terror  stricken,  because  we  progressive  Americans 
have  bred  terror  into  our  cattle — the  terror  of  separation  ii;om      , 
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their  little  ones.  Now  this  is  a  quality  we  do  not  need  in 
prc^table  dairying,  and  if  we  are  progressive,  we  will  do  our 
best  in  an  effort  to  breed  it  out.  Leave  the  door  wide  open 
and  when  she  comes  back,  speak  gently  to  her,  go  and  pet 
the  little  one  that  she  may  see  that  you  are  its  friend.  And 
I  have  known  them  in  just  a  day  or  two  to  go  back  and  take 
their  regular  place  in  the  long  row  of  stalls. 

And  now  that  little  one  is  turned  over  to  you.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  it?  You  will  undoubtedly  realize  that 
the  first  step  in  its  education  is  that  it  learn  to  drink.  And  1 
have  heard  men  say  that  they,  would  rather  do  almost  any 
kind  of  labor  rather  than  teach  a  calf  to  drink.  I  once  knew 
of  a  very  good  man — he  belonged  to  the  church  and  wouldn't 
swear — that  is,  only  under  great  provocation,  who  said  he 
would  sooner  plow  all  day  than  teach  a  measly  calf  to  drink. 
And  I  should  think  he  would  the  way  he  went  about  it.  He 
took  a  pail  of  milk,  set  his  teeth,  as  though  he  were  going  to 
a  dentist's  chair,  and  started  towards  that  calf.  It  instinct- 
ively knew  something  was  going  to  happen,  so  it  backed  off 
into  one  corner  and  eyed  him  suspiciously.  Now  this  little 
calf  was  only  three  days  old;  it  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  looking  up  for  its  meals,  and  of  course  it  did  not  know  the 
man  expected  it  to  put  its  head  down  into  the  pail,  so  it  lifted 
its  nose  into  the  air,  and  its  owner,  out  of  patience,  grabbed 
it  by  the  ears,  threw  one  leg  over  its  neck  and  rammed  its 
head  into  the  pail  until  the  bubbles  came  up.  Did  yov 
ever  see  a  man  feed  a  calf  that  way?  Of  course  it  struggled 
and  kicked;  wouldn't  you?  I  rather  think  you  would,  if  you 
were  breathing  milk  into  your  lungs  instead  of  air. 

Mother  and  the  girls  begin  by  flattering  that  calf.  They 
would  tell  it  that  it  was  the  sweetest,  dearest  little  thing 
that  ever  came  into  the  herd.  And  it  would  believe  them — 
because  you  can  flatter  a  calf  almost  as  easy  as  you  can  flat- 
ter a  man.  And  all  the  while  they  were  talking  to  it  they 
would  gently  press  its  head  a  little  lower,  and  a  little  lower, 
until  the  lips  grasped  the  finger  tips  that  protruded  just  above 
the  milk.  The  nostrils  of  the  calf  would  not  be  plunged  into 
the  milk.  When  the  calf  began  to  draw  the  milk  into  its 
mouth,  the  fingers  might  disappear;  perhaps  the  head  might 
lift  up,  but  a  little  more  coaxing,  and   I   have  known  them 
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to  drink  with  one  lesson.  Sometimes  it  will  require  more, 
but  paticftce  in  the  cow  barn  will  pay  you  big  dividends. 

Now,  you  have  it  drinking;  how  much  are  you  going  to 
give  it?  You  may  say,  "It's  a  nice  calf,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
stint  it  on  any  account.  It  shall  have  just  all  it  wants,  even 
if  we  are  short  of  milk."  Now,  be  careful ;  be  very  careful. 
Don't  you  know  that  a  young  calfs  stomach  is  very  small 
and  that  if  you  distend  it  unnaturally,  it  is  liable  to  bring 
about  all  kinds  of  digestive  troubles.  Consequently  measure 
or  weigh  the  milk.  If  the  calf  is  large,  strong  and  vigorous, 
you  may  give  it  two  quarts  of  milk  at  a  feeding.  If  it  is  not 
strong  and  vigorous,  feed  less.  Feed  three  times  a  day  for 
the  first  three  weeks.  Always  feed  from  a  strictly  clean  pail 
and  a  temperature  of  98  degrees.  Never  feed  cold  or  luke 
warm  milk  to  a  young  calf. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  daily  amount  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  feedings.  If  the  calf  is  thrifty  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  a  cup  of  skimmed  milk  may  replace  one  of 
whole  milk,  and,  by  changing  gradually,  at  the  end  of  an- 
other week  or  ten  days,  the  entire  amount  may  be  skimmed. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  raise  the  amount;  still,  if  you  can 
make  it  convenient,  I  would  suggest  that  as  the  calf  grows 
older,  the  allowance  be  gradually  increased.  But,  if  you  can- 
not spare  the  milk,  when  the  calf  is  old  enough  to  require 
more  liquid,  water  may  be  added.  And  it  is  well  to  teach 
your  dairy  cattle  to  drink  large  quantities  of  water,  not  alone 
because  the  milk  is  composed  of  about  85  per  cent,  water,  but 
because  it  will  flush  the  system,  and  you  will  have  a  stronger, 
healthier  and  more  vigorous  animal. 

From  the  day  of  its  birth,  offer  it  some  clean  bright  hay. 
Now,  don't  smile,  for  I  don't  expect  it  will  eat  it  so  soon, 
but  I  have  seen  calves  when  just  a  few  hours  old  trying  to 
chew  hay.  It's  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  a  little  creature  seek- 
ing to  imitate  its  mother,  and  we  want  to  teach  our  dairy 
calf  to  chew  in  order  to  develop  the  glands  that  secrete  the 
saliva,  so  that  later  on,  she  may  aid  the  digestion  by  mixing 
a  large  amount  of  saliva  with  the  food,  that  she  will  turn  into 
a  valuable  product.  Now,  when  you  come  to  give  it  hay  by 
itself,  don't  throw  the  hay  down  on  the  floor  of  the  pen  where 
the  calf  will  walk  all  over  it  and  get  it  soiled,  because  if  it 
takes   filth    into   its   ston:ach,    there    is    liable    to   be    trouble. 
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Make  a  little  rack  in  the  corner  of  the  pen  and  in  this  way 
the  calf  may  always  be  sure  of  having  fresh,  clean  hay.  It  is 
also  a  great  saving  of  hay. 

Now  you  have  it  on  skimmed  milk  and  hay.  When  it  is 
about  two  weeks  old  put  a  little  box  in  one  corner  of  the  peit 
and  in  it  put  a  small  handful  of  whole  oats.  After  it  has  had 
its  milk,  rub  a  few  oats  on  its  nose  and  it  will  soon  find  the 
box.  When  it  is  couple  of  months  old  you  will  increase  the 
amount  of  oats.  It  may  safely  measure  its  own  allowance 
of  hay. 

Be  sure  the  calf  pen  is  kept  clean  and  dry  and  not  located 
in  a  draught.  If  the  calf  should  get  out  of  condition,  look  to 
the  pen.  Take  your  pitchfork  and  dig  down  and  you  will 
find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  sprinkling  of  clean  straw 
has  been  put  over  the  dirty  bedding  and  that  it  is  foul  and 
wet  beneath.  No  living  creature  can  thrive  when  compelled 
to  sleep  on  a  wet  slimy  bed. 

The  fall  and  winter  claves  are  not  put  out  on  the  first  grass. 
It  is  too  succulent.  Wait  until  it  has  dried  down  a  bit  and 
then  put  them  out  for  an  hour  or  two  at  first,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  length  of  time.  Never  put  them  in  a  pasture 
where  there  is  insufficient  food,  because  we  should  teach  our 
dairy  heifers  to  distend  their  barrels  with  large  quantities  of 
roughage,  for  later  on,  they  will  be  able  to  make  a  cheaper 
and  more  wholesome  product  and  we  will  have  a  better  and 
more  vigorous  animal  than  when  forced  with  more  solid  and 
blood-heating  concentrates. 

See  that  they  always  have  shade,  shelter  and  plenty  of 
good,  pure  water.  Three  months  before  a  heifer  is  about 
to  freshen,  give  her  special  care  and  a  generous  ration — be- 
ginning with  a  small  amount — of  bran  and  oats.  Give  her 
a  stall — never  put  a  dairy  cow  in  a  stanchion — where  she 
may  have  perfect  liberty  of  head,  limbs  and  muscles.  Groom 
her  each  day,  not  alone  because  her  appearance  will  be  im- 
proved, but  because  it  will  stimulate  her  circulation,  and  as 
scientists  tell  us,  the  milk  is  made  through  the  blood,  we  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  product.  Handle  the  udder  in  order 
to  familiarize  her  with  the  milking  process,  then,  when  she 
freshens,  you  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  her  to 
stand  still  at  milking  time.  She  may  step  around  a  bit,  when  she 
hears  the  milk  falling  in  the  pail,  but,  if  she  knows  you  are 
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hcT  friend,  when  she  hears  your  reassuring  voice,  she  will 
stand  quietly.  I  have  known  them  in  just  a  day  or  two  to 
stand  chewing  their  cuds  like  an  old  cow. 

And  now,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  milk  this  heifer  three 
times  a  day  for  at  least  five  weeks,  or  until  the  udder  will 
contain  all  the  milk  without  inconveniencing  the  cow,  in 
order  to  develop  her  milking  qualities.  It  will  pay  you,  for 
while  you  are  doing  this,  you  will  gain  from  two  to  four 
pounds  of  milk  daily  and  the  butter-fat  will  be  increased  from 
one-half  to  one  per  cent.  Milk  her  the  first  year  as  near  up 
to  the  second  freshening  as  possible.  If  in  a  few  months  she 
begins  to  dwindle  and  gives  so  little  that  you  conclude  that 
it  don't  pay  to  milk  her,  and  dry  her,  she  will  never  be  the 
persistent  milker  that  is  always  so  valuable  in  any  herd,  for 
she  will  have  formed  a  habit  of  drying  at  that  time,  and  the 
next  year  and  the  next,  she  will  milk  for  that  period  and  no 
longer. 

Two  months  before  the  third  freshening,  dry  her,  pet  her 
and  groom  her,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you  will  have 
a  cow  that  will  stimulate  your  pride,  as  well  as  add  a  grati- 
fying sum  to  you  bank  account  (a  good  dairyman  always  has 
a  creditable  bank  account),  for  you  will  take  pleasure  in 
showing  the  neighbors  her  milk  record  and  you  will  have  con- 
fidence in  the  belief  that  Wisconsin  has  all  the  qualifications 
for  a  first-class  dairy  state,  and  you  will  be  enthusiastic  in 
the  belief  that  dairying  is  an  ideal  occupation. 


discussion. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Mrs.  Howie  says  to  milk  the  hei'er — for  how 
long  a  time,  three  times  a  day? 

Mrs.  Howie:  About  five  or  six  weeks,  until  the  udder  will 
contain  all  the  milk. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Will  it  contain  it,  because  the  udder  is  in- 
creased in  its  capacity,  or  because  the  cow  does  not  give  quite 
as  much? 

Mrs.  Howie :  It  will  contain  it,  because  the  udder  has  in- 
creased in  capacity,  you  have  developed  it  by  this  milking 
process.     While  you  are  doing  this,  you  will  be  paid  for  the  t 
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cost  by  the  increased  flow  of  milk,  from  two  to  four  pounds 
per  day,  and  your  butter-fat  will  be  increased  from  one-half 
to  one  per  cent.,  so  that  will  pay  you  for  the  trouble  of  milk- 
ing.    When  you  stop,  it  will  go  down  again. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  In  regard  to  milking  the  heifer  as  near  the 
second  period  of  freshening  as  possible,  do  you  recommend 
milking  her  right  up  to  the  period  of  freshening  the  second 
time  if  she  will? 

Mrs.  Howie:  I  have  done  so.  If  there  is  about  fifteen 
months  between  the  first  and  second  freshening,  then  I  might 
dry  them  olT. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Then  you  do  not  run  the  milking  into  the 
second  freshening? 

Mrs.  Howie:  Yes,  ii  the  cow  will  milk  up  to  it,  I  milk 
her  up  to  it.  I  have  a  cow  in  my  barn  that  never  has  been 
dried  off.  I  had  one  die  of  milk  fever  that  had  never  been 
dry  for  twelve  years.  I  prefer  to  dry  them  off,  but  my  first 
object  is  to  have  a  persistent  milker;  to  develop  them  from 
the  very  start  into  profitable  dairy  cows. 

Mr.  McKerrow:  In  other  words,  you  would  prefer  to  have 
one  that  is  hard  to  dry  up  than  one  that  is  easy  to  dry  up? 

Mrs.  Howie:     Surely. 

A  Member:  How  do  you  make  them  drink  a  large  amount 
of  water? 

Mrs.  Howie :  By  offering  it  to  them  when  they  are  little. 
Some  of  those  Nova  Scotia  herdsmen,  who  are  trained  up 
with  their  herds,  are  very  particular  about  this.  The  first 
thing  they  do  is  to  turn  the  cows  out  for  water,  and  the  more 
water  they  can  get  the  cows  to  drink  the  better  they  con- 
sider it  for  them. 

A  Member:  Then  you  do  nut  recommend  a  cow  drinking 
more  than  she  wants? 

Mrs.  Howie:  Let  her  have  what  she  wants,  but  if  you 
offer  it  often,  she  will  get  in  the  habit ;  like  you  will  after 
you  had  four  mea^s  a  day,  you  would  miss  one  if  you  didn't 
have  it.  You  can  get  that  cow  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  good 
deal  of  water  from  the  start ;  give  it  to  her  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, even  when  she  has  milk. 

Mr.  Linse:  Do  you  think  it  a  good  thing  to  give  salt  to 
stimulate  the  appetite  Tor  water? 

Mrs.   Howe:     I   wouldn't  advise  that  to  any  great  extent 
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I  think  you  will  thin  the  blood.  Of  course,  give  the  cow  salt, 
but  don't  force  her,  and  above  all  when  you  have  worked 
over  her,  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  paltry  blue  ribbons, 
ruin  h^r.  Don't  give  her  a  big  year's  work  or  a  big  day's 
work  and  then  put  her  in  her  grave,  and  say,  "That  was  a  great 
cow."  We  don't  want  the  "has-beens,"  we  want  great  big 
producers  and  we  want  them  to  keep  producing,  and  we  don't 
want  to  let  our  petty  vanity  work  against  our  best  interests 
and  the  cow's  health. 

Mr.  Glover:  Mrs.  Howie,  you  said  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Jersey  and  the  Guernsey  and  the  Ayre- 
shtre  and  you  gave  those  differences.  Don't  you  think  that 
the  American  climate  and  methods  of  treatment  are  bringing 
those  breeds  nearer  and  neared  together  each  year? 

Mrs.  Howie:  Don't  you  think  that  the  American  dairy- 
man with  his  slipshod  methods  is  bringing  them  nearer  to- 
gether each  year?    That  is  my  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Glover:  I  would  say  in  the  hands  of  our  most  skill- 
ful dairymen.  Now,  you  take  it  at  St.  Louis,  the  cow  cham- 
pion there  was  a  Jersey,  testing  380,  I  think,  and  there  was 
a  Holstein  that  tested  more.  There  was  a  letter  that  came 
in  from  an  old  Jersey  breeder  the  other  day,  telling  that 
Jersey  butter  is  getting  less  yellow  than  years  ago.  Now, 
the  Island  of  Jersey  has  a  certain  climate,  and  certain  grasses, 
and  it  has  developed  that  breed.  Thirty  miles  from  there  is 
the  Island  of  Guernsey  which  produces  a  cow,  the  cream  is 
more  yellow,  perhaps.  Now,  don't  you  think  when  you  bring 
the  Guernsey  and  the  Jersey  over  here,  and  give  them  the 
same  climate  and  the  same  kind  of  grasses,  and  the  Jersey 
people  working  for  a  larger  flow  of  milk  and  the  Guernsey 
people  working  for  a  larger  percentage  of  fat,  with  all  this 
combination,  don't  you  think  the  time  will  come  when  there 
will  be  but  a  trifling  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  milk 
produced  from  the  different  breeds  actually? 

The  Chairman :  In  other  words,  we  will  have  an  American 
type. 

Mrs.  Howie:     Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  advantage 
to  us?    Don't  you  think  it  is  nice  for  each  man  to  have  a  se- 
lection?   Suppose  you  mix  all  the  breeds  of  people,  and  after 
a  while  they  will  be  all  the  same  kind. 
The  Chairman :    That  is  what  we  are  doing  in  this  country. 
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The  Chairman:  Here  are  two  questions:  Let  us  have 
Mr.  Glover's  question  first. 

Mr.  Glover:  Don't  you  think  that  the  balancing  of  the  ra- 
tion and  keeping  the  animal  in  good  physical  condition  has 
more  effect  on  the  milk  than  the  breed? 

Mrs.  Howie :  Yes,  because  there  is  a  variation  in  the  rich- 
ness of  the  milk  of  all  cattle.  We  see  that  in  the  Holsteins. 
Although  we  are  told  we  cannot  feed  for  fat,  we  certainly  can 
breed  fat  and  we  can  feed  for  a  flow  of  milk.  As  Mr.  Glover 
says,  probably  the  balanced  ration  is  very  important,  because 
if  a  cow  is  not  properly  fed  she  will  be  out  of  condition  and 
a  cow  out  of  condition  will  not  furnish  the  best  quality  of 
milk. 

Mr.  Glover:  I  want  to  give  you  an  example  that  I  ob- 
served while  I  was  in  Illinois.  I  found  a  man  feeding  his 
herd  silage  and  corn  stuble,  corn  and  timothy  hay,  and  it 
made  a  ration  very  rich  in  carbhydrates  and  of  course  lacking 
nitrogen.  His  whole  herd  was  in  a  run-down  condition ;  there 
was  not  an  animal  in  that  herd  that  you  would  call  healthy. 
That  farmer  had  heard  that  by  splitting  the  cow's  tail  and 
putting  fat  in  it  that  it  would  cure  the  trouble.  This  man  had 
a  baby  in  the  house  at  that  time  and  I  was  raising  babies  as  I 
am  still,  so  I  was  interested,  and  he  says  to  me,  "What  ails 
my  baby?"  I  asked  how  he  was  feeding  his  babies.  I  had 
known  of  some  little  things  in  the  care  of  babies  and  after 
looking  into  it  I  finally  said,  *'You  better  buy  some  con- 
densed milk,"  and  he  did  so  and  the  baby  got  well.  But  the 
next  year  we  changed  the  method  of  feeding,  he  fed  a  good 
deal  better,  the  cows  were  healthy  and  the  babies  had  no  more 
trouble  with  the  milk  from  his  cows.  I  think  it  is  more  in 
the  feed  and  in  the  sanitary  conditions  than  it  is  in  the  breed 
very  often.     I  am  sure  it  was  in  that  case. 

Mrs.  Howie:  Of  course  we  advocate  that  you  have  your 
herd  in  a  good,  healthy  condition  and  that  you  give  it  the 
right  feed  and  good  water,  and  good  care,  so  that  it  will  be 
a  hearty,  thrifty  animal.  I  wouldn't  think  of  feeding  a  baby 
from  a  cow  that  was  not  in  perfect  condition. 

Mr.  Linse:  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  the  report  go  out  from 
this  meeting  that  Jersey  was  not  exactly  fit  milk  for  human 
food,  or  especially  for  babies,  because  if  some  of  my  patrons 
read  this  report,  my  business  would  all  go  to  the  dogs.    I 
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will  say  this,  it  is  a  sure  thing  that  the  sanitary  conditions  and 
the  proper  feed  are  immense  factors,  and  will  give  good  milk 
fit  for  the  human,  and  these  things  I  believe  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  breed  of  the  cow.  Of  course  the  cow  must 
be  in  proper,  healthy  condition,  and  given  good  healthy  feed 
and  good  surroundings,  good  air,  good  ventilation  around  the 
barn,  and  all  these  things  to  make  food  fit  for  babies. 

Mrs.  Howie:  Mr.  Linse,  if  you  say  that  all  those  babies 
are  thriving,  and  that  you  have  such  good  recommendations, 
wouldn't  those  people  see  for  themselves  what  your  milk  is 
doing  and  they  wouldn't  let  a  word  turn  them  aside,  or  any- 
thing like  that? 

Mr.  Scott:  Inasmuch  as  this  discussion  has  taken  the  turn 
of  raising  babies,  rather  than  calves,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Linse  how  that  milk  is  cared  for,  that  he  feeds  those  babies 
with. 

Mr.  Linse:  Well,  the  first  thing  we  try  to  do  in  order  to 
preserve  the  keeping  qualities,  is  to  take  it  away  from  the 
barn  as  quickly  as  possible  and  cool  it  down  to  at  least  45  de- 
grees before  it  is  bottled.     It  is  all  bottled. 

Mrs.  Howie:     And  how  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Linse:  I  simply  take  it  in  the  shotgun  cans,  take  it 
away  form  the  barn,  and  set  it  in  ice  water  and  keep  it  stirred. 
Every  can  has  a  dipper  and  every  man  has  to  give  it  a  stir. 

The  Chairman :  The  next  topic  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
dairyman.  While  we  take  great  pride  in  what  Wisconsin  has 
produced,  we  are  not  here  to  claim  that  all  the  good  things  have 
been  produced  in  Wisconsin,  and  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  to 
you  a  gentleman  from  outside  the  State  who  will  talk  upon  this 
subject  of  "Better  Things  for  the  Dairyman,"  Professor  W.  J. 
Fraser,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Mr.  Glover  has 
touched  upon  an  exceedingly  important  phase  of  dairying  in  his 
address  this  morning.  I  most  heartily  agree  with  everything 
that  was  said  by  him.  Mrs.  Howie  has  discussed  a  very  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  dairy  business,  and  that  is,  how  to  raise  a  calf. 

The  thing  that  I  wish  to  talk  about  is  the  dairy  herd  and  the 
cow  herself. 
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BETTER  THINGS  FOR  THE  DAIRYMAN  OR  COWS  VS. 
COWS.— A  MULTITUDE  OF  WORTHLESS  COWS 
MUST  GO  TO  THE  BUTCHER.— HOW  TO  SECURE 
THE  GOOD  ONES  THAT  MAKE  LARGE  RETURNS. 

The  actual  relation  of  the  efficiency  of  the  cow  and  the  herd 
to  the  real  profits  derived  from  dairy  farming  is  little  realized 
by  the  people  depending  upc«i  this  occupation  for  a  living.  There 
is  no'  line  of  farming  where  well-directed  effort  will  pay  so 
large  a- profit.  Remember  I  say  well-direct ed  effort,  for  the  prof- 
its derived  from  dairy  farming  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
good  judgment  and  ccwTwnon  sense  used.  The  profits  on  the 
average  dairy  farm  today  can  easily  be  doubled. 

THE  cow  IS  THE  MARKET. 

A  dairyman  considers  his  market  the  place  where  he  disposes 
of  his  milk,  cream  or  butter  and  in  one  sense  this  is  true,  but 
the  place  he  markets  the  products  of  his  farm,  as  the  g^in,  hay 
and  silage,  is  the  dairy  cow.  The  efficfency  of  the  cow  consum- 
ing these  must  therefore  bear  a  vital  relation  to  the  dairyman's 
profits.  H  in  a  town  having  two  grain  elevators,  one  paid  one- 
half  cent  a  bushel  more  for  grain  than  the  other,  no  farmer  would 
be  foolish  enough  to  sell  his  grain  at  the  one  paying  the  lower 
price.  Yet  dairymen  will  persist  in  keeping  cows  year  after 
year  that  are  paying  them  only  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  for 
grain,  while  others  in  the  same  herd,  or  that  can  easily  be  ob- 
tained at  a  reasonable  price,  will  pay  fifty  cents  a  bushel  or  even 
more  for  the  grain  they  consume.  The  difference  in  price  which 
individual  cows  are  paying  for  their  grain  is  not  so  apparent  as 
the  difference  at  the  elevators,  but  it  is  none  the  less  actual  and 
affects  the  pocket-book  just  as  surely  in  the  end. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  great  difference  in  individual  coavs, 
notice  the  records  of  some  of  the  cows  in  the  dairy  herd  at  the 
l^niversity  of  Illinois. 
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Production  of  Rose  for  12  years,  and  Queen  for  8  years;  coniraai  in 
efficiency  of  cowa. 


ROSB. 


LactaiioD  Period, 
Months. 


21  ) 

12  ) 
15  1 

13  ) 

TV 

9 


Pounds 
Milk. 


Total  12  years. 
Average 


14,462 
14,536 
10,247 
12,680 
6,018 
10,412 

11,059 

7,688 

87,102 
7,258 


Pounds 
Fat. 


704 
762 
507 


QUEBM . 


Lacation  Period. 
Months. 


'««). 


■I!- 

14      ) 


291 
511 


556 

350 

4,318 
S60 


13.... 
3  . . . . 


Pounds 
Milk. 


Total  8  years. 
Average 


3,471 
4,(^8 
3,838 
5,474 
5,726 
6,526 

6,803 

1,201 

37,117 
4,639 


Pounds 
Fat. 


126 
156 
134 
194 
196 
200 

219 

38 

1,264 
158 
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Ro'se  averaged  for  twelve  years  3G0  lb.  fat ;  making  $50  profit.  ^ 
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Queen  averaged  for  eight  years  158  lb.  fat  lacking  50  cents  of 
paying  for  her  board. 

ROSE    HAD    57    WEEKS   OF    ADVANCED   REGISTRY    RECORD. 

Twelve  pounds  of  butter  fat  for  a  single  week  is  the  produc- 
tion required  for  admission  to  the  Holstein-Friesian  Advanced 
Register.  Twenty  different  weeks  in  her  third  lactation  period, 
Rose  made  more  than  12  pounds  per  week.  Three  times  in  this 
period  she  made  17  2-3  pounds  of  butter  fate  per  week.  For  five 
successive  weeks,  six  months  after  calving,  her  average  was  13 
pounds  of  butter  fat  per  week.  In  her  fourth  lactation  period, 
there  were  eighteen  weeks  during  each  of  whiclr  Rose  made 
more  than  12  poimds  of  butter  fat;  and  in  her  fifth  lactation 
period,  21  weeks. 

Rose's  average  production  for  12  years  including  time  dry, 
was  7,258  pounds  milk  and  3()0  pounds  fat.  Her  largest  year 
was  11,146  pounds  of  milk  and  581  pounds  fat. 

Butter  for  12  years,- 4,318.36  poimds,  worth  at  present  prices 
(25  cents  per  pound),  $1,079.59. 

Skim  milk  for  12  years,  72,585  pounds  worth  at  15  cents  per 
100  poimds,  $108.88. 

Total  receipts  for  12  years,  $1,188.47,  or  $99.04  per  year. 

Just  think  what  the  receipts  of  a  dairyman  would  be  whose 
herd  consisted  of  25  cows  of  this  kind — $2,500  per  year,  ex- 
clusive of  calves  and  manure. 

Rose  was  bought   for  $50  when  4  years  old.     She  has  had 
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only  ordinary  treatment,  no  better  than  she  would  receive  on  a 
good  dairy  farm.  She  has  not  been  pampered  or  fed  to  produce 
the  utmost  she  was  capable  of  making. 

ROSE   IS  REPRESENTATIVE. 

Remarkable  as  is  the  performance  of  this  grade  cow,  she  is 
not  heralded  as  standing  apart  in  unaproachable  splendor,  but 
as  a  great  leader  of  the  thousands  of  money-making  cows  in 
our  dairy  herds. 

In  striking  contrast  to  Rose  and  the  class  of  cows  she  rep- 
resents, is  Queen.  With  equally  good  feed  and  care,  Queen's 
average  production  for  eight  years  was  only  4,639  pounds  of 
milk  and  158  pounds  of  butter  fat.  Her  production  is  but  two- 
fifths  that  of  Rose  and  she  barely  pays  for  her  board. 

Mr.  Hill:     Why  did  you  name  that  cow  "Queen?" 

Prof.  Fraser:  That  cow  was  named  before  we  knew  what 
she  was  doing  to  do,  and  she  was  certainly  named  wrong. 

The  Chairman :     Unless  a  "Rose"  is  better  than  a  "Queen." 

Mr.  Taylor:  There  is  an  important  element  that  must  be 
brought  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  other  elements  and 
that  is  the  question  6f  labor,  particularly  where  one  cow  has 
a  longer  period  of  lactation  than  another. 

Prof.  Fraser:  That  is  true.  I  have  not  attempted  to  figure 
out  the  relative  value  of  these  cows  in  that  way.  It  is  simply 
to  show  the  relative  production  on  the  same  feed.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  quite  a  complicated  matter,  to  consider  the  housing, 
the  labor  and  a  good  many  other  things  which  would  come  in. 
The  labor  on  these  two  particular  cows  was  pretty  nearly  the 
same. 

Mr.  Bartlett:  Would  not  the  relative  weights  of  the  cows 
also  be  a  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration? 

Prof.  Fraser:  Yes;  these  co\vs  weighed  practically  the  same 
at  the  close  of  this  eight  years'  record  as  they  did  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

Mr.  Bartlett :  What  I  mean  is,  one  cow  weighing  a  thousand 
pounds  and  another  one  weighing  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred, 
that  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  as  I  understand  it, 
every  one  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight,  takes  a  certain  amount 
of  feed  to  support  it. 
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Prof.  Fraser:  Yes,  but  the  point  is  that  this  compariswi  is 
based  on  both  sides  strictly  on  a  dairy  cow,  not  on  a  beef  cow. 
It  we  are  going  to  consider  the  lifetime  production  of  a  dairy 
cow,  that  does  not  want  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  because, 
if  this  cow  weighs  thirteen  hundred  and  that  cow  weighs  eight 
hundred,  we  must  take  the  total  of  feed  consumption. 

nie  Oiairman:  And  if  you  have  the  total  of  feed  con- 
sumption that  answers  Mr.  Bartlett's  question. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  But  what  does  this  "Queen''  cow  do  with  her 
feed.? 

Prof.  Fraser:  We  conducted  a  digestion  experiment  on  six 
cows  for  fifteen  days  to  try  to  answer  that  question,  and  we 
were  not  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  poor  cows  digested 
their  feed  a  little  better  than  the  best  cows,  they  wasted  more 
energy. 

Mr.  Scott:  The  professor  has  given  us  the  amount  produced 
from  the  feed,  and  that  is  the  important  point  from  the  dairy- 
man's standpoint. 

Prof.  Fraser:  Yes.  Of  course  this  other  thing  is  of  g^eat 
importance  from  a  scientific  standpoint  but  not  from  economic 
production. 

Mr.  Taylor:  But  the  cow  "Rose"  wa^  not  being  milked 
as  large  a  number  of  months  by  five  and  a  half  in  the  whole 
period,  so  that  that  would  add  to  her  profit  on  the  point  of  the 
amount  of  work  that  would  be  applied  to  her. 

Prof.  Fraser:  This  record  was  made  a  long  time  ago.  That 
is  one  of  the  cows  that  your  Professor  Farrington  bought  when 
he  was  at  Illinois. 

Now  to  detennine  whether  these  cows  were  simply  freaks 
or  not,  we  thought  we  would  try  this  plan  and  see  what  the 
results  would  be;  we  went  to  the  Elgin  region  and  purchased 
the  best  cow  and  the  poorest  cow  out  oi  six  different  herds, 
and  I  have  three  of  them  here.  (Second  chart.)  ("Best  and 
Poorest  Cows  in  Six  Herds.") 

BEST   AND   POOREST   COWS   IN    SEVERAL   HERDS. 

Co^vs,  No.  1  and  No.  3,  were  purchased  from  a  large  herd 
and  taken  to  the  University.  They  were  fed  and  cared  for  in 
the  same  manner  and  their  average  production  for  thpje  years 
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was:  No.  1,  11,390  pounds  milk  and  404  pounds  fat;  No.  3, 
3,830  pounds  milk  and  138  pounds  fat. 

Reduced  to  a'  like  feed  basis,  the  four  cows  produced  for  an 
entire  year  in  the  folowing  ratios:  Queen,  100;  No.  2,  121; 
Rose,  304;  No.  1,  312.  The  best  two  cows  produced  practically 
three  times  as  much  as  the  poorest  two. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry 
purchased  the  best  and  poorest  cows  from  six  different  herds. 
These  were  shipped  to  the  University  and  a  careful  record  kept 
of  all  feed  consumed  and  milk  and  fat  produced.  The  record 
for  an  exact  year  of  ten  of  these  cows  from  five  of  the  herds 
is  given  below,  showing  the  cost  of  milk  and  fat  produced  by 
the  different  cows  at  market  price  for  feed. 

Be$t  and  poore$t  cow  in  five  herds. 


No.  cow. 


83 

84 

85 
86 

93 
94 

95 
96 

97 
98 


Pounds 
milk. 


]l,794 
8,157 

9,592 
3,098 

9,473 

7,816 

14,841 
7,686 

8,563 
1,411 


Pounds 
fat. 


382.4 
324 

406.3 
119.2 

358.6 
292.1 

469 
324.1 

291 
52.8 


Cost  per 

100  pounds 

milk. 


Cost  per 
1  pounafat. 


%  .61 

.87 

.75 
1.56 

.76 
.87 

.56 
.80 

.78 
2.77 


I 


%  19 

.21 

.18 
.40 

.20 
.21 

.18 
.22 

.23 
.74 


The  cows  separated  by  the  lines  are  from  the  same  herd. 

Compare  the  amounts  of  milk  and  fat  and  cost  of  the  same. 
This  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  difference  in  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  different  cows.  The  best  cow  of  all  produced  over 
ten  times  as  much  milk  as  the  poorest  cow,  and  produced  it  at 
56c  per  hundred  pounds  in  marked  contrast  to  the  $2.77  required 
by  the  poorest  cow  to  produce  the  same  amount. 

The  Chairman :  Were  these  cows  all  taken  from  what  might 
be  called  representative  herds?  In  other  words,  you  didn't  go* 
out  and  hunt  for  the  lowest  class  of  herds?  ^  , 
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Prof.  Fraser:  No,  we  bought  them  all  within  a  radius  of 
four  miles  of  Elgin,  and  the  thing  we  did  hunt  for  was  to  get 
a  wide  variation  in  the  herd  but  we  did  not  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  doing  it,  and  it  was  not  necessary,  because,  practically, 
all  herds  have  some  good  cows  and  some  poor  ones. 

Mr.  Scott:  Was  that  lowest  cow,  No.  98,  in  normal  con- 
dition? 

Prof.  Fraser:  Yes,  I  think  she  was.  She  was  naturally 
a  poor  cow.  We  have  her  yet,  and  she  has  freshened  again  and 
is  not  producing  very  much  better  than  that.  She  is  not  worth 
very  much  for  beef  either,  she  is  simply  a  poor  cow,  a  scrub 
cow. 

The  Chairman :     She  is  a  natural  born  tramp  ? 

Prof.  Fraser:     Yes,  she  is. 

Mr.  Taylor:     Were  those  cows  bought  by  appearance? 

Prof.  Fraser:  Yes,  on  appearance  entirely.  The  dairymen 
as  a  rule,  of  course,  do  not  keep  any  records  of  their  cows, 
and  while  their  opinion  would  be  of  some  consequence  some- 
times, still  we  did  not  depend  on  that. 

Mr.  Taylor:     What  was  the  difference  in  price? 

Prof.  Fraser:  For  this  cow.  No.  1)8,  wc  paid  $45;  for  No. 
97,  we  paid  $80. 

Capt.  Arnold:  You  got  stuck  on  both  those  last  ones,  didn't 
you? 

Prof.  Fraser:  I  think  that  cow  is  pretty  nearly  worth  the 
money.  We  certainly  did  on  this  one,  but  here  is  the  striking 
thing;  the  man  wanted  $G0  for  that  cow  (Xo.  85),  and  that  is 
what  we  paid  him,  and  he  had  paid  $55  for  her  just  before 
she  freshened,  and  he  got  the  calf  and  two  months'  milk  and 
$5,  and  he  thought  he  was  doing  pretty  well.  We  told  him  what 
we  wanted  and  he  helped  us  pick  the  cow. 

Mr.  Nordman:     Does  No.  98  eat  as  nnich  as  the  others? 

Prof.  Fraser:  Not  quite,  but  she  eats  enough.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  to  this  before  we  leave  it.  There  was  a  mar 
that  simply  wanted  $5  more  for  his  best  cow  than  for  tht 
i)oorest.  -        u  ^ 

A  Memeber:  Perhaps  he  knew  who  was  buying.  Do  you 
think  he  really  thought  she  was  worth  that  much  money? 

Prof.  Fraser:  I  think  he  did.  He  was  a  pretty  honest  fel- 
low ;  but  not  very  intelligent.  This  was  an  elegant  cow.  We 
wanted  that  cow  and  would  have  paid  $20  more.^  zed  by  C^OOQ Ic 
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this  difference  general. 

From  the  testing  of  over  1,000  cows  in  the  dairy  herds  of 
Illinois,  it  has  been  proven  that  this  great  difference  in  y.ows 
extends  to  practically  every  herd  in  the  state. 

Included  in  the  dairy  investigations  of  this  Station,  are  the 
individual  records  for  a  full  year  of  554  cows  in  thirty-six  Illi- 
nois herds.  To  make  a  large  and  fair  comparison,  take  the 
lowest  oTie-fourth  and  the  highest  one-fourth  of  all  these  cows — 
21^8  head  or  half  of  the  entire  number.  The  lowest  139  cows 
(one-fourth  of  all)  yielded  an  average  of  133i/^  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat  during  the  year,  ar.d  the  highest  139  cows  produced  an 
average  of  301  pounds  butter  fat. 

The  Elgin  price  of  butter  the  past  five  years  averages  23  cents 
per  ix>und,  and  this  is  the  usual  price  the  dairyman  gets  for  the 
butter  fat  in  his  milk,  it  costing  the  overrun  to  make  the  butter. 
At  23  cents  per  pound  for  butter  fat,  the  poor  cows  make  an 
average  return  of  $30.77.  At  the,  low  estimate  of  $30  per  year 
for  feed,  this  would  leave  77  cents  per  cow  for  the  whole  year's 
profit.  But  the  best  139  cows  made  an  average  increase  of 
$69.32.  Allowing  these  better  cows  $38  per  year  for  feed  ($8 
better  than  the  poor  producers)  the  clear  profit  is  $31.32  per 
cow.  These  calculations  allow  the  skim  milk,  calf  and  man- 
ure, to  pay  for  the  labor  and  interest  on  the  investment. 

139  cows  MAKE  $100;  another  139,  $4,000. 

Tlie  profit  from  the  whole  139  poor  cows  is  only  $107,  but 
the  clear  money  from  the  best  139  cows  amounts  to  more  than 
$4,000.  Every  one  of  these  good  cows  averages  as  much  clear 
profit  as  forty-one  cows  of  the  poorer  kind.  Herds  of  these 
two  kinds  which  would  have  to  be  kept  in  the  following  com- 
parative numbers  to  produce  exactly  the  same  profit  for  the 
owner. 

Good  Cows         Poor  Cows 
1  cow  equals  40  2-3  cows. 
15  cows  equal  612  cows. 
25  cows  equal  1021  cows. 
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A   GOOD   LITTLE   BUSINESS. 


Twenty-five  cows  of  the  better  kind  would  return  the  dairy- 
man a  clear  profit  of  $783  per  year.  They  could  be  kept  on  an 
80-acre  farm ;  they  would  require  a  barn  only  33x45  feet  and  a 
100-ton  silo,  and  the  co^vs  themselves  at  $70  per  head  would 
cost  only  $1,750 — ^a  very  good  little  business. 

But  a  dairyman  could  make  just  as  much  money  (and  no 
more)  from  the  1,021  cows  of  the  other  kind.  However,  the 
investment  would  be  somewhat  different,  and  no  dairyman  in  his 
right  mind,  would  attempt  to  handle  this  herd,  yet  this  is  just 
what,  in  effect  many  Illinois  dairymen  are  now  doing  with  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  herd. 

.  The  only  difference  from  the  above  picture  is  that  the  worth- 
less quarter  million  cows  of  Illinois  instead  of  being  grouped 
in  herds  of  1,000  are  scattered  and  mixed  in  many  herds — 
some  in  almost  every  herd  in  the  state.  This  enormous  waste 
o^  the  dairyman's  investment  and  time  and  effort  has  extended 
into  almost  every  cow-lot  in  the  dairy  regions.  Is  it  any  more 
businesslike  or  any  more  profitable  per  cow,  to  keep  five,  ten 
or  twenty-five  such  cows  than  to  keep  1,021  of  them? 

The  Chairman :  There  are  a  lot  of  them  here  in  Wisconsin, 
Professor,  we  don't  claim  to  be  any  better  than  you  are. 

Prof.  Eraser:  Are  the  people  that  are  milking  cows  withotit 
intelligence  entirely?  That  is  a  foolish  proposition  we  all  know, 
and  it  seems  like  a  joke  almost;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
pretty  serious  proposition.  What  are  we  in  this  dairy  business 
for  anyway?  Are  we  in  it  for  our  health  or  are  we  in  it  for 
profit?  If  we  couldn't  get  anything  but  that  kind  of  cows,  that 
would  be  a  serious  thing,  but  the  facts  are  on  the  other  side 
that  we  have  in  Illinois  about  a  million  dairy  cows,  and  you 
have  about  the  same  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  we  have  250,000 
that  produce  300  pounds  of  butter  fat  a  year  each,  and  if  we 
have  that  many  of  that  kind  of  cows,  what  in  the  world  is  the 
sense  of  attempting  to  do  business  with  this  other  knid?  The 
facts  are  plain.    Why  don't  the  dairymen  see  them? 

Mr.  Scribner:  I  imagine  a  good  many  of  those  twenty-five 
cows  in  the  hands  of  some  men  wouldn't  be  any  better  than 
these. 

Prof.  Fraser:    That  is  very  true,  but  the  facts  remain  Ihat  in 

.  -        ^  o 
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practically  every  herd  we  have  tested  we  have  found  some  of 
this  poor  kind  and  some  of  that  good  kind  of  cows,  all  cared  for 
in  the  same  way.    What  is  the  explanation  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Everett:  It  is  a  matter  of  the  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lect, it  is  in  the  man. 

Prof.  Eraser:  Yes,  that  is  correct,  but  why  is  it  that  even  a 
dull  man  doesn't  see  it?  Simply  because  these  good  cows  are 
so  good  they  cover  up  the  losses  on  the  poor.  He  simply  sees 
his  check  as  a  whole  and  does  not  see  the  possibilities  of  the 
best  cows  in  his  herd. 

The  Chairman:     He  does  not  individualize  his  cows. 

Capt.  Arnold:  Do  you  think  that  the  ordinary  farmer  is  so 
blind  as  to  continue  using  poor  cows  when  he  knows  they  are 
in  the  herd? 

Prof.  Fraser:  The  difficulty  is  he  doesn't  know  which  ones 
they  are  and  he  doesn't  know  how  poor  they  are.  Of  course 
if  it  was  stamped  on  the  cow  that  this  cow  was  charging  him 
$2.00  p^r  100  lbs.  for  the  milk  she  is  producing  and  this  one  is 
producing  it  for  sixty  cents  per  100  lbs.  it  would  make  a  differ- 
ence. 

Capt.  Arnold:  That  man  ought  to  indulge  in  the  Babcock 
test. 

Prof.  Fraser:  That  is  it  exactly.  The  difficulty  is  we  have 
too  many  that  are  in  just  the  condition  that  you  cannot  make 
them  see  it. 

Mr.  Linse:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  are  but  few  men  that 
know  how  to  get  at  it,  they  know  they  have  a  poor  cow  and  they 
would  like  to  have  a  better  cow,  but  they  hardly  know  how  to 
go  to  work  to  get  her. 

Prof.  Fraser:  That  is  partially  true,  but  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  that  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  cow  and  get  a  good  one  is  so 
simple  and  easy,  the  methods  are  within  the  means  of  any  man 
who  can  feed  cows  at  all.  I  have  here  a  picture  of  a  herd  of 
something  like  twenty  cows  that  were  tested  last  year.  That 
herd  produced  on  the  average  130  pounds  of  butter  fat.  That 
man  was  doing  business  and  all  the  while  getting  poorer  and 
some  of  those  cows  he  fed  ten  pounds  of  grain  a  day  in  the  win- 
ter, and  he  couldn't  keep  them  for  less  than  $30. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Do  these  cowfe  indicate  by  their  appearance 
that  they  are  as  poor  as  that? 

Prof.  Fraser:    Yes.  Digitized  by GoOQle 
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("poorest  herd  tested/') 

The  Chairman:  That  fellow  must  have  brought  his  herd  of 
culls  from  Wisconsin. 

Prof.  Fraser :  No,  he  didn't  get  them  from  Wisconsin.  I  will 
tell,  you  about  that  a  little  later.  This  man  is  tied  down  to  the 
dairy  business  just  the  same  as  the  other  one  is.  If  a  man  is 
going  to  keep  that  kind  of  cows,  he  can't  get  off  at  all,  he  has 
got  to  milk  cows  twice  a  day  just  the  same,  whether  it  is  a 
good  or  a  poor  herd,  he  will  always  be  tied  down.  If  a  man  is 
going  into  the  dairy  business,  we  will  all  admit  there  is  lots  of 
w^ork.  I  have  milked  cows  myself  even  Fourth  of  July  and  if 
a  man  is  going  to  be  tied  down  every  day,  Sundays  and  holidays, 
he  is  simply  a  slave,  unless  he  can  get  rid  of  that  kind  of  cows. 

Capt.  Arnold:  If  he  has  the  best  herd,  he  do^'t  need  to  do 
all  that  work  himself. 

Prof.  Fraser:  Yes,  he  can  be  a  gentleman,  and  as  he  goes 
along,  get  some  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

That  best  herd  will  average  over  400  pounds  of  butter  fat 
this  year. 

The  Chairman :     They  seem  to  be  Jerseys. 

Prof.  Fraser:     Yes.  they  are. 

("best  C5ADE  tested,  ETC.") 

Mr.  Scribner:  That  man's  profits  more  than  paid  for  the 
testing. 

Prof.  Fraser:     Yes,  you  can  test  cows  for  a  dollar  a  year. 

Mr.  Jacobs:     What  breed  was  that  herd? 

Prof.  Fraser:  That  was  a  grade  herd  he  is  grading  up  now 
to  Holsteins. 

Mr.  Jacobs:     How  big  a  herd  was  it? 

Prof.  Fraser:     He  keeps  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  cows. 

(next  two  charts:     "less  cows,  more  money.") 

Prof.  Fraser:  Here  is  a  question  of  how  to  make  more 
money  in  the  dairy  business  and  how  to  get  around  this  diffi- 
cult question  of  so  much  labor. 

Rece33  to  1 :30  P.  M.,  same  day.  - 
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HOW   TO   SOLVE   THE   LABOR    PROBLEM. 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  about  the  drudgery  of  the  dairy 
business.  And  certainly  it  is  drudgery  to  milk  the  number  and 
kind  of  cows  that  many  dairymen  are  attempting  to  do  business 
with,  but  what  is  the  remedy?  For  answer  look  at  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  shows  the  year's  production  of  each  cow  in  a 
herd  of  thirty-four  in  northern  Illinois. 

Less  CowH  More  Money. 


Cow  number. 

Pounds  fat. 

Value  fat  at 
23  cents  per  lb. 

1 
Profit  per  cow 
at  $35  for  feed. 

1 

102 
107 
110 
121 
123 

124 
124 
125 
128 
132 

133 
134 
145 
149 
151 

157 
158 
158 
161 
168 

170 
175 
181 
182 
184 

195 
196 
200 
211 
213 

216 
221 
227 
254 

$23.46 
24.61 
25.30 
27.83 
28.29 

28  52 
28.52 
28.75 
29.44 
30  36 

30.59 
30.82 
33.35 
34.27 
34.73 

36.11 
36.34 
36.34 
37.03 
36.64 

39.10 
40.25 
41.63 
41.86 
42  38 

44.85 
45.08 
46.00 
46.23 
46.60 

47.84 
50.83 
52.21 
55.42 

%  -11.54 

2 

—10.39 

3 

—  9.70 

4 

—  7.17 

5 

-  6.71 

6 

—  6.47 

7 

—  6.47 

8 

—  6.25 

9 

10 

—  5.56 

—  4.64 

11 

12 

-  4.41 
~  4.18 

13 

14 

-  1.65 

—  .73 

15 

-     .27 

16 

17 

18 

1.11 
1.34 
1.31 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

2.03 
3.64 

4.10 
5.25 
6.a3 

24 

25 

6.86 
7.32 

26 

27 

28 

9.85 
10.08 
11.00 

29 

11.28 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

Profit  from  whole  herd 

11.69 

12.84 
15  83 
17.21 
23  42 

$76.63 

*  *         *  *  last  19  cows 

162.77 

$86.14^ 
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Here  is  a  herd  of  cows  that  made  for  the  owner  $76.63 
above  market  price  for  his  feed  and  labor.  If  he  had  disposed 
of  the  poorest  15  cows  (the  first  18  in  the  table),  each  of 
which  lost  him  money,  he  would  have  made  $162.77.  In  other 
words,  he  might  have  been  relieved  of  milking  15  cows  and 
increased  his  actual  profit  by  $86.14. 

This  same  condition  exists  to  a^  greater  or  less  degree  in 
practically  all  the  herds  tested.  To  remove  the  drudgery 
from  dairying  and  give  the  dairyman  the  profit  he  should  re- 
ceive for  his  labor  and  money  invested,  these  charity  boarders 
must  be  determined,  weeded  out,  and  sent  to  the  butcher. 

Americans  don't  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  chains  and  slav- 
ery, but  many  a  dairyman  has  unconsciously  drifted  into  the 
condition  of  the  man  in  the  picture. 

He  doesn't  know  where  he  is  going;  he  simply  follows  the 
cow.  The  dairyman  has  blindly  followed  without  figuring; 
he  has  worked  hard  with  his  hands  but  little  with  his  lead 
pencil,  and  the  dollars  have  come  his  way  very  reluctantly. 
But  the  hands  of  science  and  the  most  successful  dairy  ex- 
perience have  provided  him  a  key  to  the  situation,  and  if  he 
avails  himself  of  its  help  there  will  be  a  reformation  in  that 
dairy.  He  will  soon  hand  over  his  end  of  the  chain  to  the 
butcher. 

But  do  not  mistake  this  cow  for  a  rare  specimen  of  an  al- 
most extinct  family.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  very  common 
in  all  our  dairies.  The  dairyman,  who  says  that  dairying 
doesn't  pay,  is  "ten  to  one"  boarding  several  cows  of  this  kind 
in  his  herd. 

That  chain  is  heavy  and  tight,  but  he  has  carried  it  so  long 
that  he  thinks  burdens  belong  with  dairying,  or  he  lays  the 
blame  to  ill  luck  or  a  poor  price  for  milk ;  or  perchance  he  says 
he  cannot  afford  to  keep  good  cows,  forgetting  that  he  could 
less  afford  to  keep  poor  or  worthless  ones,  but  as  sure  as  he 
uses  the  scales  and  test  and  comes  to  know  each  cow's  pro- 
duction, he,  like  all  other  dairymen  who  have  tried  it,  will 
gradually  change  his  herd  to  the  kind  that  stand  just  behind 
him. 

The  faults  and  failings  of  the  worthless  cow  have  cancelled 
or  concealed  the  profits  of  the  good  cow,  just  as  human  idlers 
are  a  tax  upon  their  fellows.  The  good  cow  has  to  do  the 
work  for  both.     Not  knowing  the  nroduction  of  either,  the 
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dairyman  has  overestimated  the  poor  and  underestimated  the 
good. 

Convention  met  at  1:30  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  February  5, 
1908. 

Prof.  Fraser  (Continuing) :  Mr.  Chairman,  cows  like  men 
do  not  all  follow  the  same  path  or  reach  the  same  destination. 

THE    PARTING    OF    THE    WAYS. 

Illinois  has  a  million  dairy  cows.  Like  men,  they  do  not 
all  travel  the  same  path  nor  reach  the  same  destination. 
Whither  are  they  going,  and  how  far,  in  their  service  for  the 
dairyman?  Who  has  stopped  to  ask,  much  less  to  answer, 
the  question?  What  difference  is  there  in  their  efficiency? 
In  the  profits  they  leave  in  the  owner's  pocket  at  the  close  of 
the  year?  The  dairyman  has  been  in  the  dark  as  to  the  paths 
his  cows  take.  But  under  the  arc  light  of  the  scales  and 
the  Babcock  test  the  parting  of  the  ways  is  made  plain.  Half 
of  all  the  cows  in  Illinois  take  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
above  paths.  Extensive  investigations  by  the  Illinois  Ex- 
periment Station  indicate  that  a  fourth  of  all  the  cows  in  this 
state  follow  the  left-hand  path. 

But  the  highest  fourth  of  the  554  cows  produce  301  pounds 
butter  fat,  and  are  the  cows  taking  the  right-hand  path  above. 
These  are  certainly  the  right  cows,  and  the  path  they  take 
leads  right  on  to  the  right  things  for  the  dairyman — profits, 
progress,  plenty,  an  attractive  home,  wider  usefulness,  higher 
education  for  his  children,  and  real  enjoyment  of  country  life 
for  all  the  family.  And  the  right  dairyman  will  take  great 
pains  to  add  this  kind  of  cows  to  his  herd. 

As  seen  above,  the  poor  cows  naturally  find  their  way  to  a 
poor  barn,  a  poor  home,  a  poorly  kept  farm  and  a  poor  dairy- 
man— and  in  the  end,  the  dairyman  will  do  well,  after  slaving 
hard  for  years,  if  he  doesn't  find  his  way  "over  the  hill  to  the 
poor-house."  If  all  these  things  are  not  met  with  on  that 
cow  path,  it  will  be  no  fault  of  the  great  bovine  procession 
traveling  that  way. 

SGML:    DIl-FEREXCE    EXTENDS    TO     HERDS. 

Not  only  individual  cows  but  large  portions  of  herds,  and 
even  whole  herds,  take  the  wrong  path  at  the  parting  of  the 
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ways.  Of  these  36  herds,  all  the  cows  of  the  poorest  three 
herds  averaged  a  profit  of  but  $1.74  per  cow  per  year.  The 
average  cow  of  the  best  herd  is  worth  more  than  24  cows  of 
the  kind  that  forms  the  poorest  three  herds.  The  writer 
knows  three  other  dairy  herds,  the  milk  returns  of  which  show 
a  profit  of  but  62  cents  per  cow  for  the  year.  While  in  the 
same  neighborhood  are  three  herds,  the  milk  of  which  aver- 
aged a  profit  of  $60.94  per  cow.  One  cow  of  this  kind  equals 
96  cows  of  the  other  three  herds.  And  in  another  locality 
the  same  kind  of  a  contrast  was  found. 

A  little  pondering  of  these  divergent  cow  paths  may  help 
the  dairyman  to  make  a  good  turn  for  himself — turn  on  the 
light  of  the  scales  and  test — turn  off  the  poor  cows  to  the 
butcher — and  turn  all  his  attention  to  the  high-producing 
cows  that  make  a  specialty  of  turning  feed  into  milk  and 
money.  It  all  depends  on  which  path  the  cow  takes — and 
which  cows  the  dairyman  takes. 

WEIGH  AND  test  THE   MILK  INSTEAD  OF  GUESSING. 

The  profitless  cow  is  a  real  and  living  issue  and  a  large 
one  in  dairying  for  bread  and  butter.  One  of  the  greatest 
and  easiest  steps  of  improvement  in  the  dairy  business  today 
is  to  discover  and  weed  out  these  poor  cows.  Isn't  it  time  to 
stop  guessing  at  these  vital  elements  in  the  profit  of  the  dairy 
business  and  to  find  out  for  sure — by  weighing  and  testing 
the  milk — what  each  individual  cow  is  earning  for  the  owner. 

We  all  know  there  is  a  difference  in  dairy  herds  as  well  as 
in  individual  cows.  But  do  we  clearly  understand  that  some 
herds  do  not  pay  for  the  feed  given  them  ?  That  other  herds 
pay  too  small  a  margin  of  profits  to  justify  the  investment  in 
money  and  labor?  And  that  still  other  herds  are  making 
their  owners  big  money?  When  we  realize  this,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  profit  can  be  doubled.  Do  dairymen  in  general 
know  that  these  differences  rest  on  plain  causes  that  may  be 
readily  understood,  and  that  a  change  from  the  poor  herd  to 
the  highly  profitable  herd  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter, 
within  the  reach  of  any  farmer  who  is  able  to  keep  cows  at 
all?  _:^ 

Ten  years  of  observation  of  Illinois  dairy  herds  and  the  in- 
dividual testing  of  more  than  1,000  cows  in  fifty  herds,  has 
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given  the  writer  positive  evidence  of  the  practical  worthless- 
ness  of  about  one-fourth  the  cows  in  these  herds,  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly  great  efficiency  and  value  of  the  best  one-fourth. 
Both  these  classes  of  cows  are  common  in  every  community, 
and  as  a  rule  there  are  some  of  each  in  every  herd. 

NO  ACCOUNTS   KEPT. 

It  is  equally  surprising  that  these  poor  cows  are  not  known 
to  the  owner;  their  demand  on  his  charity  is  not  suspected. 
It  is  very  hard  to  find  a  dairyman  who  employs  any  means 
whatever  of  knowing  the  exact  returns  from  each  cow  in  his 
herd.  The  ordinary  dairyman  has  no  idea  of  how  much  milk, 
butter  fat  or  butter  each  animal  produces  in  a  year,  or  how 
much  it  costs  to  feed  her.  The  natural  result  with  the  ma- 
jority of  our  dairy  fanners  is  large  investment  of  money  and  labor 
for  too  small  returns. 

HAVE   A   PROFITABLE   STANDARD. 

Few,  if  any,  herds  tested  by  this  Department  contained  no 
COWS  of  the  lowest  fourth  that  produce  only  133  pounds  fat. 
Nearly  every  herd  also  has  some  good'  cows  producing  over 
300  pounds  fat.  The  dairyman  should  have  a  profitable 
standard  and  raise  this  each  year,  selling  all  cows  that  fall  be- 
low this  standard.  This  is  easily  done  and  it  requires  much 
less  energy  to  weed  out  the  poor  cows  than  it  does  to  continue 
to  milk  them. 

Generally  speaking,  no  dairyman  can  afford  to  keep  a  cow 
that  will  not  average  220  pounds  fat  per  year. 

WHOLE    HERD    BROUGHT    UP    TO    307    POUNDS        BUTTER    FAT    PER 
cow   BY  TESTING  AND  WEEDING  OUT  POOR  COWS. 

To  illustrate  how  the  production  and  profit  of  a  dairy  herd 
may  be  increased  by  testing  the  individual  cows,  disposing  of 
the  poor  producers,  and  putting  better  methods  into  practice,  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  record  of  the  herd  of  Mr. 
Charles  Fess,  which  was  tested  by  this  Station.  The  detailed 
record  appears  below: 
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1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

No. 
of  cow. 

Milk, 
Ibe. 

Fat, 
per 
cent. 

Fat, 
lbs. 

272 

274! 
206 
151 
237 
386 
176 
239 
167 
218 
196 
254 
167 
192 

Milk, 
lbs. 

Fat, 

per 

cent. 

Fat, 
lbs. 

Milk, 
lbs. 

Fat, 
per 
cent. 

Fat, 
lbs. 

1 

5,970 
8,579 
4,818 
3,212 
0,360 
9,802 
4,701 
6,992 
4,408 
5,368 
4,498 
6,823 
3,773 
5,890 

4.55 

3.19 

4.27 

4.7 

3.72 

3.9i 

3  67 

3.41 

3.79 

4.05 

4.35 

3.71 

4.47 

3.26 

2 
3 

8.062 

3.2 

262 

10,201 

3.55 

363 

4 
5 

6,663 
6,196 
8,607 

3.9 
3.5 
3.9 

"258 
218 
339 

6.895 

3.88 

269 

6 

7 

7,674 

4.83 

371 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

6,442 
6,634 
7,819 
5,834 
4,366 
7,731 
7,263 
9,660 

3.4 
3.6 
4.0 
4.2 
4.2 
3.1 
4.1 
3.28 

220 
236, 
316i 
244 
182 
238 
298 
317 

9,367 
8,313 
5,913 
8,202 

3.6 
3.55 
4.22 
3.83 

338 
296 
251 
314 

14 
15 

8,211 
7,493 
12,999 
7,889 
6,669 
8,607 
4,342 

112,804 

8,057 

3.21 
4.17 
3.30 
3.83 
4.15 
3.31 
4.8 

3.81 

264 
813 

16 

439 

17 

3a3 

18 

277 

19 

2^ 

20 

♦909 

I 

3,128 
260 

Total  . 

Av.   per 

cow  ... 

81,194 
5,800 

3.86 

3,135 
224 

85,267 
7,105 

.  3.66 

4,302 
307 

♦For  11  months. 


GAIN   OF  83   POUNDS  BUTTER  FAT   PER  COW    IN   TWO  YEARS. 


These  figures  furnish  a  very  interesting  study.  It  is  seen 
that  the  14  cows  the  first  year  averaged  5,800  pounds  of  milk 
containing  224  pounds  of  butter  fat;  that  the  12  cows  the 
second  year  averaged  7,105  pounds  of  milk  with  260  pounds 
of  butter  fat;  and  that  the  14  cows  the  third  year  (1906)  aver- 
aged 8,057  pounds  of  milk  and  307  pounds  of  butter  fat  per 
cow. 

The  greatest  fact  apparent  at  first  sight  is  an  average  gain 
of  36  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  cow  the  second  year,  and  another 
gain  of  47  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  cow  the  third  year — a  total 
gain  of  83  pounds  per  cow  for  the  two  years.  This  means  a 
gain  of  97  pounds  of  butter  per  cow  in  the  year's  production, 
which  at  the  average  price  he  has  received  amounts  to  @P5^qTp 
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$24.25.  This  gain  is  much  more  than  the  whole  profit  from 
the  average  dairy  cow  in  Illinois.  The  above  increase  is 
known  from  an  acurate  record  of  the  weight  and  test  of  the 
milk  for  a  week  at  a  time  every  nine  weeks  throughout  the 
year. 

SACRIFICE  OF  DAIRY  HEIFERS. 

Many  Illinois  dairymen  are  not  raising  their  heifer  calves : 
instead  the  herd  is  replenished  by  buying  cows.  Four  pro- 
fessional cow  buyers  sold  about  7,000  cows  in  the  vicinity  of 
Elgin  alone  last  year,  besides  this  many  cows  were  shipped  in 
by  the  dairymen  themselves.  On  many  dairy  farms  the  heifer 
calves,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  go  for  veal.  Where  this  is 
done  it  means  there  is  no  provision  for  perpetuating  the  dairy 
herd  or  the  best  cows  in  it. 

The  dairyman  from  whom  the  Illinois  Station  bought  cow 
No.  1  (whose  story  is  told  in  this  paper)  with  a  three  years' 
record  of  405  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  year,  was  making  no 
effort  to  perpetuate  her  superior  qualities  but  was  selling  her 
calves  at  $2.50  each.  This  is  certainly  a  ruinous  practice  to 
the  dairy  business. 

TENDENCY  IS  TOWARD  POOR  COWS. 

The  COW  buyer  cannot  get  enough  really  good  cows  to  sup- 
ply his  purchasers,  as  but  few  of  the  best  cows  are  for  sale. 
The  dairyman  himself  must  raise  the  heifer  calves  of  his  best 
cows,  and  not  depend  on  anybody's  offerings  to  replenish  his 
herd.  He  has  the  breeding  stock,  the  feed — cheap  feed — and 
the  equipment.  Calf-raising  is  a  natural  part  of  his  business. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  as  a  rule  he  can  buy  as  good  cows 
as  he  can  raise.  The  reasons  are  very  plain.  He  needs  to 
retain  but  few  calves  each  year  and  can  sell  the  less-promising 
ones.  He  knows  the  parentage  of  the  calves  and  need  save 
none  but  those  from  high-producing  mothers.  It  is  far  eas- 
ier to  sell  inferior  stock  (to  the  butcher)  than  to  buy  cows 
that  are  excellent  producers. 

BETTER  THAN   YOU    CAN   BUY. 

A  prominent  dairyman  of  the  state  says  of  his  grade  herd, 
"The  heifers  wc  raise  from  our  best  cows  are  better  milk  pro- 
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ducers  with  their  first  calves  than  are  the  average  mature 
cows  we  can  buy."  Several  of  our  most  progressive  dairymen 
have  said  practically  the  same  thing. 

The  three  accompanying  illustrations  taken  upon  Northern 
Illinois  dairy  farms,  well  illustrate  the  right  way  to  keep  up 
the  herd.  One  picture  shows  a  boy's  gathering  of  sacrificed 
calves  that  give  promise  of  developing  into  a  good  herd  for 
him. 

A  MISTAKEN  IDEA. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  hundreds  of  dairymen  make  no 
eflfort  to  save  their  best  heifer  calves,  and  they  think  they  have 
a  reason.  They  say  that  it  takes  too  much  milk.  This  ques- 
tion was  carefully  investigated  with  forty-eight  calves  by  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station.  Twelve  calves  at  a  time  were 
tested  at  four  different  times.  It  was  found  that  they  could 
be  successfully  raised  on  150  pounds  of  whole  milk  and  400 
pounds  of  skimmilk.  This  milk  was  fed  at  the  rate  of  ten 
pounds  per  day  until  the  calves  were  fifty  days  old,  when  it 
was  gradually  lessoned  one  pound  per  day  for  ten  days  and 
then  no  more  was  fed.  No  substitutes  for  milk  were  used. 
Only  ordinary  grains  which  the  farmer  produces,  and  a  good 
quality  of  legume  hay  were  fed,  showing  that  the  dairyman 
can  raise  a  calf  in  this  way  with  almost  no  extra  trouble. 
Several  of  these  calves  are  now  cows  in  milk  and  good  pro- 
ducers, indicating  that  they  were  not  injured  by  this  method 
of  raising. 

$2.70   WORTH   OF   MILK   RAISES  A   CALF. 

The  sale  value  of  the  milk  fed  these  calves  was  as  follows: 

150  lbs.  whole  milk  @  $1.00  per  100 $1  50 

400  lbs.  skim  milk  (@  30c  per  100 1  20 

Total    $2  70 

.  And  these  prices  of  milk  are  liberal,  especially  as  they  are 
paid  at  the  farm,  and  no  money  or  labor  is  expended  in  haul- 
ing the  milk  to  market.  It  is  not  so  expensive  to  raise  a  calf 
as  the  dairymen  have  thought.  The  grain  and  hay  consumed 
by  ^e  heifers  of  high  quality  will  give  much  better  returns 
than  the  same  feed  fed  to  cows. 
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cheaper  than  you  can  buy. 

A  prominent  and  successful  dairyman  of  the  state  says  that 
he  can  raise  a  heifer  to  the  age  of  two  years  at  a  cost  of  $20, 
including  the  value  of  the  calf  at  birth,  and  he  has  been  offered 
$50  for  some  of  his  heifers  at  that  age. 

Another  dairyman  who  has  sucessfully  managed  a  large 
herd  of  cows  for  several  years,  estimates  that  it  costs  about 
$18  a  year  to  raise  the  average  calf. 

But  even  allowing  $40  to  raise  a  heifer  to  the  age  when  she 
begins  to  give  milk,  she  will  then  be  the  equal  of  cows  that 
could  be  bought  for  $60.  Here  is  a  clear  advantage  of  $20 
per  cow  in  raising  over  buying,  but  the  actual  added  profit 
in  the  life  of  the  home-raised  and  well-raised  cow  is  more  apt 
to  be  two  or  three  times  this  amount.  Isn't  this  a  good 
enough  business  proposition? 

DAIRYMEN    CAN    RAISE  THE   CALVES   RIGHT. 

Another  great  advantage  in  raising  the  heifer  is  that  the 
d<  iryman  may  feed  his  calves  in  the  correct  manner  to  de- 
\eIop  them  to  their  greatest  capacity.  Cows  that  have  been 
properly  raised  are  much  more  efficient,  and  therefore  worth 
more  than  if  they  had  not  been  so  raised. 

Somebody  somewhere  must  raise  the  dairy  cows,  and  that 
somebody  must  be  a  dairyman  if  the  calves  are  to  be  of  high 
quality.  These  calves  cannot  be  raised  on  the  range  as  feeder 
calves,  horses  and  sheep  are,  for  it  is  necessary  that  the  dams 
be  milked  to  fit  them  for  the  dairy  conditions. 

BREEDING   FOR   MILK   PRODUCTION. 

If  breeding  means  anything  anywhere,  it  means  that  the 
cow's  quality  of  large  milk  production  is  likely  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  her  daughter.  This  has  been  so  thoroughly  estab- 
lished by  thousands  of  tests  that  it  admits  of  no  argument. 
There  is  no  other  animal  from  which  such  an  absolute  and  com- 
plete record  of  performance  can  be  secured  as  from  the  dairy 
cow.  Shall  the  value  of  these  records  to  her  progeny  be 
thrown  away  by  not  saving  the  good  heifer  calves? 
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the  inevitable  conclusion. 

Nobody  else  has  so  many  natural  advantages  as  the  dairy- 
man for  raising  good  heifers,  and  nobody  else  has  the  dairy- 
man's interest  in  it  or  is  likely  to  succeed  so  well  at  it.  That 
it  is  not  now  more  generally  done  in  Illinois  is  one  of  the  vital 
defects  in  our  dairying,  and  one  largely  responsible  for  the 
poor  or  very  ordinary  results  too  often  obtained  on  our  dairy 
farms. 

PECULIAR  VALUE  OF  A  GOOD  DAIRY  SIRE. 

Raising  the  heii'er  calves  of  good  high-producing  cows,  is 
a  great  fundamental  requisite  for  the  best  and  easiest  im- 
provement of  the  dairy  herd.  But  those  calves  will  take  their 
qualities  from  both  parents,  and  it  is  equally  important  that 
the  calf  shall  have  good  parentage  on  the  male  side. 

An  inspection  of  dairy  herds  will  show  that  many  times 
comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  sire. 
In  a  recent  visit  to  the  dairy  region  of  Northern  Illinois,  the 
writer  noted  six  herds  in  which  the  heifer  calves  were  raised 
for  future  cows,  but  in  which  the  sires  used  were  miserable 
little  scrubs,  veritable  runts  and  weaklings,  obtained  by 
simply  saving  a  grade  calf  from 'a  poor  herd.  And  of  many 
other  sires  fairly  good  as  individuals,  nothing  is  known  of  the 
actual  milk  production  of  their  female  ancestors. 

From  generation  to  generation  t}rte  succession  of  well-se- 
lected sires  goes  on  increasing  and  intensifying  the  improve- 
ment of  the  herd.  In  this  way  the  sire  becomes  three-fourths, 
seven-eighths,  fifteen-sixteenths,  etc.,  of  the  herd.  In  fact  in 
a  few  years  the  sire  is  practically  "the  whole  thing." 

So  the  sire  may  be  much  more  than  half  the  herd  whether 
judged  by  the  quantity,  strength,  quality  or  accumulated  ef- 
fect of  the  characteristics  he  transmits.  It  is  literally  true 
that  the  sire  may  thus,  within  a  few  years,  at  slight  expense, 
completely  transform  a  dairy  herd  and  more  than  double  its 
profit. 

Every  man  who  has  h'ad  any  extended  experience  or  observa- 
tion in  the  use  of  a  good  pure-bred  sire  from  high-producing  dam^ 
at  the  head  of  a  dairy  herd,  will  agree  that  this  sire  was  of 
peculiar  value  and  great  economy  in  building  up  the  herd. 
The  records  of  dairy  breeding  have  proven  it  conclusively  a 
thousand  times    over.     No    man    who   studies    the  facts  can. 
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doubt  it.  The  evidence  is  to  be  seen  in  the  heifers  of  every 
such  sire,  and  in  their  contrast  with  heifers  lacking  such  par- 
entage. 

COST  vs.   VALUE  OF  A  GOOD  DAIRY  SIRE. 

As  previously  shown,  improvement  in  the  dairy  herd  must 
come  largely  from  the  sire  side.  A  few  poor  females  may  do 
little  permanent  harm  to  the  herd  but  a  poor  sire  will  do  un- 
told damage.  The  pure  bred  sire  is  almost  certain  to  be  more 
prepotent  than  the  grade  cows.  No  more  economical  invest- 
ment can  be  made  by  a  dairyman  than  to  spend  time  and 
money  in  obtaining  the  best  sire  possible.  Frequently  dairy- 
men held  the  penny  so'  close  to  the  eye  it  is  impossible  to  see 
the  dollar  a  little  farther  off,  and  this  is  just  what  a  man  is 
doing  who  has  a  dairy  herd  and  thinks  he  is  economizing  by 
buying  a  poor  or  even  common  sire. 

ARITHMETIC   APPLIED  TO  THE  QUESTION. 

If  the  good  pure-bred  sire  improves  the  milking  capacity 
of  his  daughters  only  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  milk  at  a 
milking,  above  the  production  of  their  dams,  this  would  mean 
an  increase  of  900  pounds  of  milk  for  the  ten  months  or  300 
days  an  ordinary  cow  should  give  milk;  she  would  also  be  a 
much  more  persistent  milker,  that  is,  would  give  milk  for  a 
longer  time  in  the  year,  and  would  regain  her  flow  of  milk 
better  after  an  unavoidable  shortage  of  feed  as  in  a  summer 
drouth.  These  daughters  may  certainly  be  credited  with 
1,000  pounds  more  milk  per  year  than  their  dams  produced. 
At  the  low  estimate  of  $1  per  100  pounds,  this  extra  amount 
of  milk  would  be  worth  $10  per  year.  The  average  cow  is 
a  good  producer  for  at  least  six  years,  or  until  she  is  eight 
years  old.  It  will  on  the  average  be  four  years  after  purchas- 
ing the  sire  before  his  first  daughters  will  have  brought  in 
the  first  extra  $10.  Eight  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents  kept 
at  compound  interest  for  these  four  years  at  five  per  cent,  will 
equal  $10,  so  the  daughter's  improvement  or  increase  of  in- 
come the  first  year  is  worth  $6.23  at  the  time  her  sire  is  pur- 
chased. The  cash  value  of  the  daughter's  improvement  (in- 
herited from  the  sire)  figured  in  the  same  way  for  each  of  the 
six  years  she  gives  milk  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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RESULTS    FROM    A   GOOD   SIRE. 

One  daughter's  improvement  first  year $6 .  23 

One  daughter's  improvement  second  year 7 .  83 

One  daughter's  improvement  third  year 7.48 

One  daughter's  irmprovemnet  fourth  year  7.11 

One  daughter's  improvement  fifth  year 6.77 

One  daughter's  improvement  sixth  year 6.45 

One  daughter's  improvement  for  six  years  ....$43.85 

The  total  increased  income  of  a  common  grade  cow  over  her 
dam  by  having  a  good  sire  is,  therefore,  $43.85. 


GOOD  BULL  WORTH  $526  PER  YEAR. 

In  an  ordinary  dairy  herd  of  35  to'  40  cows,  an  average  of  17 
heifers  per  year  should  be  obtained,  and  12  of  these  should  be 
worth  raising,  making  it  easily  possible  for  a  bull  to  earn  12  times 
$43.85,  or  $526  per  year.  This  would  amount  to  $1  578  in  the 
three  years  that  a  bull  is  ordinarily  kept  in  service. 

Cos)  of  providing  every  heifer  one  good  parent. 

Pure-bred  Scrub 

Cost  of  sire $150.05  $30.00 

Interest,  3  yrs.,  5  par  cent 22.50  4.50 

Cost  of  keeping,  3  yrs 100.00  100.00 

Risk,  3  yrs 50.00  10.00 


Total  expenses,  3  yrs $322.50      $144.50 

Value  at  end  of  3  yrs 100.00  30.00 


$222.50    114.50 
114.50 


Extra  cost  good  sire,  3  yrs $108.00 

Extra  cost  good  sire,  1  daughter 3.00 

Extra  cost  good  sire.  1  yr 36.00 
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WHERE  $3  EARNS  $44. 

Considering  the  male  calves  as  worth  no  more  than  if  sired 
by  a  scrub,  it  would  then  cost  $36  to  provide  one  good  pure- 
bred parent  for  the  12  heifer  calves  which  are  raised  each  year, 
or  $3  per  heifer.  Where  else  can  such  an  investment  be  found? 
Three  dollars  expended  brings  in  an  average  return  of  over 
$7  per  year  for  six  years,  or  $43.85  in  all.  This  makes  a  clear 
addition  of  $43.85  to  the  income  of  each  daughter  or  a  net 
profit  of  $40.85— and  of  $1,470  for  36  daughters  in  the  three 
years.  Here  is  nearly  1,000  per  cent  profit  on  the  investment. 
The  original  cost  of  the  good  sire  looks  very  small  beside  the 
$1,470.  It  really  pays,  as  nothing  else  on  the  farm  pays,  to  put 
$150  into  the  right  kind  of  a  dairy  sire  that  will  return  prac- 
tically ten  times  $150  within  three  years. 

An  examination  of  details  will  show  these  estimates  to  be 
conservative.  There  is  plenty  of  margin  left  for  failures  and  un- 
favorable conditions.  One  thotisand  pounds  of  milk  per  year 
is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  improvement  of  the  daughter's 
production  to*  credit  to  a  good  sire,  but  the  details  of  figuring 
it  may  be  varied  to  suit  conditions  in  diflFerent  herds  and  differ- 
ent localities.  One  hundred  fifty  dollars  is  certainly  a  liberal 
allowance  for  the  purchase  of  a  pure-bred  sire,  and  results 
here  named  are  based  upon  having  a  first  class  animal  at  the 
head  of  a  herd.  A  herd  of  only  35  or  40  cows  is  taken  for  il- 
lustration, while  a  vigorous  sire  properly  fed  and  exercised  is 
sufficient  for  a  herd  of  45  to  50  cows  provided  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  run  with  them.  There  is  another  distinct  improve- 
ment of  the  good  sire's  daughter  besides  her  milk  production, 
it  is  the  improvement  of  her  blood  or  breeding,  as  the  result  of 
which  her  daughters  will  be  better  milk  producers.  This  blood 
improvement  of  all  the  daughters  accumulated  through  a  series 
of  years  means  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
herd. 

COMMON    EXPERIENCE. 

It  is  the  common  experience  of  all  dairymen  who  have 
used  a  really  good  improved  dairy  sire  that  the  investment  has 
made  them  royal  returns.  The  $150  cost  price  looks  "too  big" 
only  to  the  narrow  vision  that  cannot  see  the  natural  improve- 
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ment  of  the  herd  certain  to  follow.  Many  a  dairyman  might 
have  reason  to  say  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  big  price  for 
a  fine  cow,  but  the  same  argument  does  not  apply  at  all  to  the 
purchase  of  an  improved  bull,  because  the  sire's  influence  spreads 
SO'  much  farther  and  faster  than  that  of  the  cow. 

THE  MOST  EXPENSIVE  ON  THE  FARM. 

If  the  heifer  calves  are  to  be  raised  for  dairy  cows,  there  is 
absolutely  no  business  or  reason  on  earth  for  keeping  a  scrub 
bull.  The  dairymen  who  think  there  is,  pay  a  heavy  price  an- 
nually for  maintaining  that  tradition.  The  scrub  bull  is  the 
most  expensive  and  extravagant  piece  of  cattle  flesh  on  any 
farm.  He  does  not  stop  at  being  merely  worthless  but  will  lose 
the  farmer  the  price  of  two  or  three  good  bulls  every  year  he 
is  kept.  The  dairyman  could  not  aflford  to  keep  a  scrub  bull  if 
the  animal  were  g^ven  to  him,  if  he  were  paid  for  boarding  the 
beast  and  given  a  premium  of  $100  per  year  for  using  him.  The 
presence  of  the  scrub  sire  in  so  many  Illinois  herds — ^many  times 
without  a  single  qualification  except  that  he  is  a  male — is  an  of- 
fense and  disgrace  to  the  dairy  business  and  a  plain  advertise- 
ment of  the  dairyman's  thoughtless  bid  for  failure. 

FACTS  FROM   ACTUAL  RECORDS. 

In  the  herds  tested  by  this  Station  in  one  portion  of  the 
state,  the  average  annual  production  per  cow  where  grading 
has  been  practiced  is  263  pounds  butter  fat,  and  in  the  herds 
where  grading  has  not  been  practiced,  the  average  annual 
production  was  only  178  pounds,  making  a  difference  in  favor 
of  grading  of  85  pounds  butter  fat  per  cow,  which  is  worth  at 
25  cents  per  pound,  $21.25.  This  improvement  by  actual  test 
in  the  dairy  herds  of  the  state,  is  over  twice  that  attributed  to 
the  good  sire  in  the  estimates  above.  For  further  facts  on 
the  benefit  of  a  pure-bred  sire,  look  at  the  illustrations. 
•  I  close  as  I  began.  The  actual  relation  of  the  ertictency  of  the 
cozv  and  the  herd  to  the  real  profits  derived  from  dairy  farming, 
is  little  realised  by  the  people  depending  upon  this  occupation  for 
a  living.  There  is  no  line  of  farming  zvhere  well-directed  effort 
zvill  pay  so  large  a  profit.  The  profits  on  the  average  dairy  farm 
today  can  easily  be  doubled. 
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Convention  took  recess  to  1:30  P.  M.,  same  day. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION— THURSDAY,   FEBRUARY  r>. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman :  We  can  hardly  claim  all  the  good  things 
or  all  the  good  people  in  Wisconsin  and  we  will  now  listen 
to  a  neighbor  from  an  adjoining  state  to  the  west,  who  will 
discuss  the  subject  of  horse  raising. 

HORSE  RAISING. 
Prof.  C.  F.  Curtiss,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  not  any  new  theories  or 
methods  to  bring  to  you  today,  concerning  this  subject  of 
producing  draft  horses,  but  the  draft  horse  occupies  a  per- 
manent and  an  important  place  in  American  agriculture,  and 
indeed  in  all  agriculture,  for  wherever  we  go  we  find  the  horse 
associated  with  man  in  his  best  efforts  and  highest  achieve- 
ments, and  wherever  you  find  civilization  developed  to  the 
highest  degree  and  on  the  most  permanent  and  substantial 
basis,  you  will  find  the  most  intelligent  attention  being  given 
to  the  production  of  domestic  animals. 

A  civilization  that  does  not  rest  upon  a  successful  agricul- 
ture— and  successful  agriculture  necessarily  includes  success 
in  raising  live  stock — is  not  liable  to  be  permanent  and  stable. 

So  we  find  the  horse  associated  with  man  in  the  highest 
acl.icvenients  and  in  the  greatest  advancement  that  we  make 
in  all  lines  of  endeavor. 

A  few  years  ago  we  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  the  pass- 
ing oi*  the  horse,  and  we  hear  it  constantly.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  farmers  saw  the  beginning  of  the  displacement 
of  the  street  car  horse  and  they  regarded  it  with  great  appre- 
hension, because  they  thought  that  the  use  of  the  horse  was 
going  out  of  existence  in  the  city.  The  street  car  horse  has 
been  entirely  displaced.  Then  there  came  the  bicycle  and 
people  gave  up  their  horses  and  went  to  riding  bicycles.  Then 
there  was  anotlhier  wave  of  alarm  that  came  over  horse  producers 
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and  we  tohught  within  a  few  years  there  would  be  no  further 
demand  for  the  horse. 

Then  there  came  the  automobile  and  the  automobile  trucks 
and  electric  vehicles,  and  all  of  these  made  inroads  into  the 
domain  of  the  horse.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  new 
means  of  motive  power,  that  have  increased  constantly,  the 
same  demand  exists  for  the  horse  today  as  in  the  years  past, 
and  I  think  we  have  never  seen  a  stronger  and  a  n:ore  profita- 
ble market  for  horses  than  that  which  has  existed  within  the 
past  few  years,  and  it  all  goes  to  indicate,  I  think,  that  not- 
withstanding the  changes  that  may  come  about  in  our  in- 
dustrial system  and  the  various  means  of  motive  power  that 
may  be  used,  that,  as  we  develop  our  civilization  and  the  in- 
dustry and  comnferce  of  the  country,  there  is  necessarily  a 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  good  horses. 

There  may  be  certain  kinds  of  horses  displaced  here  and 
there  and  certain  operations  of  the  horse  may  be  displaced, 
but  notwithstanding  that  there  is  always  a  great  demand, 
and  practically  always  will  be  a  constant  demand  for  the  best 
horses. 

The  changes  which  I  have  spoken  of  have  displaced  in  each 
successive  step,  the  cheaper  and  inferior  horse  rather  than  the 
better  otie.  The  street  car  horse  was  a  cheap  horse,  and  so 
was  the  bus  horse,  and  horses  of  that  class  that  have  been 
displaced  to  a  considerable  extent  were  cheap  horses.  This 
demand  that  is  constant  is  a  demand,  not  for  the  common 
grades  of  horses  or  the  inferior  horses,  but  a  demand  for  the 
best  horses;  a  demand  for  horses  that  meet  a  higher  class  of 
service  in  the  various  lines,  and  this  tendency  will  be  more 
manifest  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  The  horses  that  re- 
main in  service  are  horses  that  will  be  fitted  to  serve  a  specific 
purpose ;  they  must  be  horses  of  the  very  best  class  and  the 
best  fitted  for  that  service. 

The  business  of  raising  horses,  while  important  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  is  one  that  I  believe  is  in  need  of  greater 
study  and  more  careful  attention  than  the  production  of  any 
other  kind  of  live  stock. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  more  difficult  to  judge  a  good  horse 
than  it  is  some  kinds  of  live  stock.  Strangely  enough,  there  is 
hardly  a  man  engaged  in  the  horse  business  that  does  not 
consider  himself  an  eminent  authority  upon  that  subject.  Jt        , 
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is  somewhat  as  it  is  at  the  baby  show  at  the  County  Fair, 
you  cannot  convince  a  single  woman  that  has  a  baby  entered 
at  the  show  that  she  has  not  the  best  one,  and  it  would  not 
be  right  if  you  could,  for  that  matter. 

The  horse  men  are  sometimes  like  a  Scotchman  I  have 
heard  of  who  prays,  "Oh,  Lord,  give  us  a  good  opinion  of 
ourselves,"  and  this  is  not  a  bad  characteristic  after  all,  be- 
cause every  man,  in  order  to  succeed,,  must  believe  in  his 
business.  But  I  believe  that  there  are  fewer  good  judges  of 
horses  on  our  farms  than  of  other  live  stock. 

Robert  Buckley  Bakewell  said  it  was  easier  to  find  a  dozen 
men  fit  to  fill  a  cabinet  position  than  to  find  one  good  judge  of 
live  stock,  and  I  believe  that  is  true  today,  as  applied  to 
horses. 

We  have  in  our  state  a  gentleman  who  has  been  a  farmer 
and  a  stock  raiser  for  a  great  many  years,  and  he  relates  this 
incident  cotKerning  himself:  He  said  a  few  years  ago  he 
was  at  the  International  show  in  Chicago,  and  he  was  looking 
into  the  ring  where  they  were  judging  horses,  and  one  o/ 
the  strongest  and  keenest  competitions  at  the  International 
Show  was  in  progress,  and  he  thought  the  judges  were  taking 
an  unusually  long  time  in  arriving  at  a  decision  and  he  made 
the  remark  to  some  one  who  was  standing  close  by,  "Why 
don't  they  tie  the  ribbon  on  that  horse  up  there  and  quit.  It 
is  easy  enough  for  any  man  to  see  how  that  should  be  done.** 
He  said  a  man  standing  just  back  of  him  spoke  up  and  sard, 
"Mister,  do  you  know  the  'pints'  of  a  good  horse?"  The 
man  was  a  stranger.  He  got  to  thinking  about  it.  and  he  did 
not  know  how  to  answer  him.  He  said  he  had  to  admit  that 
he  did  not  really  know  the  points  of  a  good  horse,  or  if  he 
did,  he  didn't  know  how  to  tell  him.  From  there  this  man 
went  home  and  he  said  to  his  wife,  "Next  week  I  am  going  up 
to  Ames  to  take  the  short  course."  His  wife  at  first  thought 
he  was  becoming  mentally  unbalanced,  but  he  tried  to  per- 
suade her  that  he  was  not,  and  any  way  he  got  ready  and 
came  up  there  and  he  related  this  incident  when  he  came  up. 
He  said  he  had  been  farming  for  a  good  many  years  and  was 
past  sixty  years  old,  and  he  didn't  propose  to  let  any  man 
tell  him  in  the  show  ring  that  he  didn't  know  the  points  of 
a  good  horse,  and  that  man  has  been  coming  to  our  short 
course  every  year  since,  and  he  has  been  studying  corn  and 
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live  stock  with  all  the  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  of  a  boy, 
and  he  has  been  eminently  successful  in  his  work.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  taken  up  the  study  of  the  improvement  of  farm 
productions  with  a  new  interest,  a'  new  intelligence,  and  a 
new  zeal,  and  he  has  imparted  that  enthusiasm  to  everybody 
that  he  has  come  in  contact  with,  and  he  is  still  very  free  to 
say  that  there  a  great  many  things  about  a  horse  that  he  has 
not  learned  even  yet. 

The  United  States  Army  has  been  revising  its  military  tac- 
tics in  recent  years,  and  instead  of  the  old  system  of  allowing 
the  soldiers  to  fire  at  random,  they  have  changed  their  tactics 
and  require  their  men  to  fire  more  deliberately,  and  each  man 
to  have  a  definite  mark.  They  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  number  of  shots  that  are  fired  as 
the  number  that  hit,  the  number  that  take  effect,  and  it  is 
a  good  deal  so  in  our  agriculture.  We  have  been  largely 
firing  at  ranlom,  and  the  farmers  are  coming  to  conclude 
that  is  not  so  much  the  number  of  shots  or  the  number  of 
lines  of  work  that  we  may  be  carrying  on,  the  number  of  ac- 
tivities that  we  may  take  up,  as  it  is  those  that  we  conduct 
successfully  to  a  finish. 

I  said  it  was  more  difficult  to  judge  a  draft  horse  than 
many  other  kinds  of  stock.  Where  we  judge  solely  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  block,  we  have  the  conformation  and  the 
substance  of  the  animal  to  consider,  but  when  we  judge  a 
draft  horse  we  have  the  conformation  and  the  substance  and 
we  have  the  mechanism  of  the  horse's  framework,  and  the 
muscular  tissue,  and  we  have  that  other  intricate  quality 
which  we  term  nerve  force  or  vital  power  that  comes  into 
consideration,  and,  finally,  in  addition  to  the  make-up  of  the 
animal,  along  these  lines,  we  have  that  quality  of  stamina  and 
endurance  and  wearing  power  that  enters  into  an  animal 
No  man  can  describe  all  of  these  qualities  completely  anc 
accurately.  A  good  many  of  us  who  have  been  engaged  in 
taising  draft  horses  seem  to  go  at  it  somewhat  as  the  Irish- 
man did,  in  guessing  on  the  weight  of  his  pig;  he  said  his  pig 
did  not  weigh  as  much  as  he  thought  he  would,  and  he  knew 
he  wouldn't,  and  when  a  man  gets  through  raising  a  draft 
horse  he  says  it  does  not  turn  out  as  well  as  he  thought  it 
would,  and  if  it  didn't,  he  ought  to  have  known  it  wouldn't. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  men  who  believe  that  we  cannot  VftOp^^^]^ 
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duce  good  horses^  in  America.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  can  produce  horses  in  America  that  will  be  equal 
to  any  horses  that  can  be  produced  anywhere  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  depend  to  even  a  larger 
extent  upon  our  American  farms  for  our  horses  of  the  highest 
type,  and  of  the  best  class,  than  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
past.  We  have  plenty  of  room  for  the  best  from  foreign 
countries,  but  we  have  no  room  for  trash  of  a  low  grade. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  steps  may  be  taken  to  remedy 
the  situation,  but  sometimes  I  have  a  conviction  that  the  time 
will  come,  and  must  necessarily  come  before  we  put  our 
draft  horse  business  on  the  basis  it  should  be  on,  that*we  will 
protect  the  American  breeder  of  all  classes  of  live  stock  by 
the  same  kind  of  a  protective  duty  that  we  put  upon  manu- 
factured products.  We  ought  to  be  free  to  draw  upon  the 
world  for  the  best,  for  improvement,  but  that  policy  would  ii\ 
a  measure  exclude  the  commercial  product  that  comes  in 
competition  with  the  American  producer  and  the  American 
breeder  of  live  stock,  who  is  practically  the  only  man  engaged 
in  a  great  industry  in  this  land  that  is  not  protected.  Now, 
the  time  may  not  be  ripe  for  this  at  present,  and  this  may 
not  be  popular  to<lay,  but  I  believe  if  we  had  that  sort  of 
protection  to  the  American  breeder,  we  would  have  more  men 
engaged  in  that  work  who  would  make  it  a  life  work  and  a 
permanent  success,  than  we  have  at  present.  The  lack  of  sta- 
bility is  one  of  the  serious  defects  in  the  American  live  stock 
business. 

When  you  go  across  the  water  where  the  best  breeds  of  live 
stock  have  been  produced,  you  will  find  men  living  on  farms  that 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  before  them  occupied,  and 
maintained  the  same  herds,  breeding  the  same  kind  of  live 
stock,  in  other  words  continuing  in  the  same  business. 
Sometimes  these  same  farmers  who  produce  the  best  live 
stock  will  be  tenants  on  farms  that  they  do  not  own.  There 
is  a  greater  permanency  in  that  work  we  have  here,  and  prices 
are  subject  to  less  variation  and  fluctuation  than  w(  have  in 
this  country. 

These  are  the  things  that  have  been  the  most  serious  draw- 
backs to  producing  a  higher  and  better  grade  of  live  stock  In 
the  United  States,  but  some  day  we  will  remedy  them. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  every  man  who  is  engaexd^in  the 
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horse  business  considers  himself  a  good  judge  of  a  horse. 
This,  of  itself,  is  a  serious  weakness,  because  if  a  man  recog- 
nizes the  fact  thfeit  he  dose  not  know,  he  is  then  in  a  position 
to  learn ;  if  he  does  not  recognize  that  fact  he  is  in  a  deplora- 
able  condition. 

I  wish  to  speak  more  particularly  of  draft  horses  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  of  chief  concern  to  our  American 
farmers ;  our  people  have  not  taken  up  the  production  of  draft 
horses  with  the  same  degree  of  intelligence,  I  believe,  that 
has  been  applied  to  the  production  of  other  kinds  of  live  stock 
in  the  United  States. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  serving  in  the  capacity  of  judge  at 
one  of  our  leading  live  stock  shows,  and  it  was  not  a  county 
fair  either.  I  went  into  the  ring  to  pass  upon  the  aged  stallions 
where  there  were  two  breeds  competing  together,  and  it  was 
a  good  sized  ring,  and  as  I  looked  them  over  I  discovered 
that  there  was  not  a  single  sound  animal  in  that  ring.  There 
were  a  number  of  high  priced,  supposedly  high  priced  im- 
ported animals  in  the  ring,  and  after  giving  them  a  careful 
examination,  I  reported  to  the  superintendent  in  charge  that 
I  declined  to  tie  any  prize  ribbons  on  that  ring  of  horses. 
I  said,  "When  I  can't  go  into  a  ring  of  horses  at  a  fair  like 
this,  and  find  a  single  sound  animal  in  the  ring,  I  will  not 
start."  He  began  to  apologize,  and  said,  **These  men  havt 
come  here  to  make  a  show,  and  they  are  prominent  exhibitors, 
and  I  am  afraid  they  will  feel  offended  if  we  do  not  tie  the 
ribbons,  and  rate  them  on  their  relative  merits,  anyway,  even 
if  they  are  not  the  best.*'  I  said,  "There  is  another  side  to 
the  case  that  we  must  consider,  and  that  is,  that  those  men 
are  dealers  and  those  borses  are  for  sale  and  you  people  are 
conducting  a  great  fair  here  that  is  supposed  to  be  an  educa- 
tional institution,  and  if  we  send  that  kind  of  stock  out  of 
this  ring  bearing  the  ribbons  and  endorsement  of  this  asso- 
ciation, it  will  give  to  every  one  of  those  animals  a  stamp  of 
approval,  and  it  will  give  those  men  a  means  of  getting  proba- 
bly $500  more  money  from  farmers  who  buy  those  horses, 
than  they  are  entitled  to,  and  you  may  do  as  you  like,  but  I 
will  not  be  a  party  to  that  sort  of  misrepresentation." 

Now,  that  is  not  altogether  an  uncommon  occurrence.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  there  is  altogether  too  much  of  that  done. 

The  market  is  much  more  dis';riin(inating  than  it  was  a  /c^Y^^    t 
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years  ago.  As  I  said,  the  horse  that  has  been  displaced  is  not 
the  best  horse,  but  the  most  common  or  inferior  horse,  and  if 
a  man  is  going  to  stay  in  the  horse  raising  business,  from 
this  time  forward  he  will  be  obliged  to  produce  better  horses 
than  he  has  in  the  past. 

A  few  years  ago  a  buyer  said  nothing  about  a  good  many 
common  blemishes.  You  seldom  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
sidebone.  Today  a  sidebone  will  take  off  $25,  sometimes 
more,  from  the  price  of  a  horse. 

There  are  other  defects  which  have  not  been  considered 
very  serious  that  now  detract  considerable  from  the  value 
of  a  horse,  and  we  ouglft,  when  we  start  to  produce  a  horse, 
to  start  right,  because  if  we  do  not  start  right,  the  chances  are 
that  we  will  never  land  right.  We  ought  to  start  with  a  good 
animal. 

One  time  a  great  artist  was  asked  what  constituted  the  es- 
sentials of  success  in  art.  The  reply  was,  "Seeing  right.** 
And  there  is  nothing  simpler  than  that  after  all,  and  it  applies 
with  striking  force  to  the  production  of  live  stock.  That  is 
the  reason  why  men  ought  to  be  good  judges  of  live  stock, 
and  if  they  are  not  good  judges  they  ought  to  make  it  their 
business  to  understand 'at  the  outset  what  it  takes  to  consti- 
tute a  good  animal,  because  if  a  man  starts  with  a  wrong 
ideal  of  what  it  takes  to  constitute  a  good  horse,  his  chances 
of  breeding  a  good  horse  are  very  slim  indeed.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  succeed  when  he  starts  with  the  right  kind  of  an 
ideal  and  with  all  conditions  favorable,  and  there  will  be 
then  a  great  many  disappointments. 

I  remember  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Durno,  the  foreign 
judge  of  bullocks  at  the  recent  International.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  known  Shorthorn  breeders  of  Scotland.  One  of  our 
Shorthorn  breeders  spoke  to  him  concerning  the  prosperous 
condition  of  Shorthorn  breeding  in  Scotland  and  remarked 
that  breeders  certainly  had  reason  for  congratulation  at  the 
long  prices  that  many  of  them  have  been  receiving  in  recent 
years  for  Shorthorns  raised  in  Scotland  and  sold  to  their 
home  breeders,  and  for  export  to  foreign  countries.  Mr. 
Durno,  as  many  of  you  know,  is  a  very  deliberate  Scotchman, 
and  he  said,  *'Aye,  that  is  true,  but,  you  know  it  takes  a  good 
few  misses  to  get  a  prize,"  and  he  spoke  very  truly;  it  takes 
a  good  few  misses  even  with  the  best  foundation^^^hat  we  can 
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have,  with  the  most  intelligent  selection  of  breeding  stock 
and  the  highest  care  and  actentioa  that  can  be  given  to  it, 
and  ii  that  is  true  of  sucu  men  as  Mr.  JL>urno  ana  other  men 
who  rank  as  leaders  ot  their  prolession,  what  can  we  expect 
m  the  way  of  results  oi  men  who  go  at  it  blindly? 

1  emphasize  unsoundness  in  breeding  horses,  because  I  re- 
gard it  as  the  greatest  bane  or  evil  oi  that  industry.  It  ap- 
plies to  the  horse,  because,  as  1  said  at  the  outset,  this  ele- 
ment of  wear,  the  quality  ol  stamina  and  durability  enters 
into  it,  and  if  you  have  not  the  right  kind  of  conformation, 
and  if  you  have  not  the  right  kind  of  substance  and  tissue 
and  all  those  things  that  are  necessary  to  make  a  superior 
horse,  you  are  going  to  be  breeding  a  large  per  cent,  of  fail- 
ures, a  large  crop  of  eviiS,  as  a  result  ol  an  indiscriminate 
selection  at  the  outset. 

It  is  true  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  foals,  even 
from  an  unsound  horse,  will  show  corresponding  deiects  at 
the  time  of  birth,  but  nevertheless  if  you  breed  from  the 
animals  that  are  unsound  they  transmit  a  strong  tendency 
toward  defects  and  you  are  almost  sure  to  reap  an  intensified 
crop  of  evils  as  the  work  goes  on. 

1  believe  that  we  need  to  place  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
matter  of  unsoundness  in  the  horse  than  we  have  been  loing. 
I  believe  that  our  schools  and  colleges  and  our  breeders  in 
live  stock,  and  above  all  our  shows,  need  to  put  special  em- 
phasis upon  this  subject  of  having  a  sound,  clean,  durable 
horse  to  begin  with. 

The  International  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago  has  been  a 
great  educator  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  very  much  greater 
in  its  future  influence.  The  Gelding  Show  at  Chicago  has  been 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  tbs  various  departments  of  the 
horse  show,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  fully  as  instructive  or 
more  so  for  the  reason  that  in  the  Gelding  classes  you  have 
a  competition  in  the  finished  product ;  the  gelding  in  harness  or 
the  draft  horse  in  harness  represents  the  ultimate  end  in  horse 
production,  the  same  as  the  finished  bullock  on  the  block,  and 
you  get  a  different  idea  and  the  visitor  at  the  Stock  show  gets 
a  different  conception,  a  more  accurate  conception  of  what  it 
takes  to  constitute  a  good  draft  horse  from  the  classes  shown 
in  harness  than  they  do  from  the  breeding  classes,  and  L-be-       j 
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lieve  that  our  Fairs  ought  to  develop  and  encourage  that  kind 
of  a  show. 

We  have  estabhshed  a  new  class  at  our  Iowa  State  Fair,  for 
draft  horses  shown  in  harness,  and  that  will  admit  unregistered 
annuals  such  as  the  majority  of  the  farmers  are  producing  and 
we  have  provided  a  classification  carrying  $1,000  in  prizes,  the 
most  liberal  of  any  class  in  the  horse  department  at  the  Iowa 
State  Fair.  We  have  placed  particular  emphasis  upon  this  and 
we  do  not  limit  it  to  matured  animals,  but  we  begin  with  the 
yearlmg  and  lead  up  through  the  different  ages  to  the  mature 
classes  where  we  require  the  animals  to  be  shown  in  harness. 

One  reason  for  doing  that  was  that  we  believe  that  we  can 
be  of  greater  service  to  the  draft  horse  industry  in  maintaining  a 
class  of  that  kind  and  in  encouraging  farmers  who  go  into  the 
draft  horse  business,  to  develop  show  animals,  high  class  animals, 
fitted  for  show,  and  to  bring  them  out  in  competition,  at  our 
State  Fairs  and  other  Flairs,  than  we  can  by  putting  the  empha- 
sis upon  the  imported  animals-  in  the  breeding  classes. 

The  farmer  will  be  in  the  draft  horse  business  when  the  im- 
porters are  out  of  business,  and  it  is  to  the  farmer  that  we 
must  look  for  sustaining  the  draft  horse  industry.  The  breed- 
ing class  shows  are  useful  and  I  have  no  criticism  of  that  in 
itself,  but  instead  of  spending  all  of  our  money  for  that  kind  of 
a  show,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  eminently  more  serviceable  to 
develop  competition  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  and  to  arouse 
a  keener  interest  in  breeding  the  right  kind  of  colts  and  bring- 
ing them  out  at  the  shows. 

This  is  a  feautre  of  the  work  that  I  wish  to  emphasize,  because 
we  have  reached  a  period  in  the  Central  Western  States  where 
the  draft  horses  must  be  produced  on  the  farms  and  by  the  farm- 
ers who  are  raising  colts  and  working  horses  on  the  farms. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past  in  regard  to  large 
breeding  establishments,  we  have  come  to  a  period  when  a  man 
with  land  worth  $100  to  $150  an  acre  cannot  afford  to  maintain 
a  large  herd  of  idle  breeding  mares  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  colts,  and  widiout  getting  any  other  returns  from  them. 
It  will  not  pay,  except  in  cases  of  some  of  the  very  highest  priced 
and  most  valuable  animals.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  will  pay  to  main- 
tain, even  a  good  brood  mare  under  average  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States  for  the  colt  that->she  would 
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produce.  We  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  must  adopt  the 
old  country  systeni,  whicli  is  tliat  of  growing  the  horse  on  the 
farm,  where  the  mares  are  worked,  where  they  do  the  ordinary 
farm  work  of  the  man  who  owns  them.  That  system  is  a  bet- 
ter system  than  the  other,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  brood  marc 
that  is  kept  for  work  and  kept  regularly  and  almost  constantly 
at  work,  will  raise  a  better  colt  than  the  one  that  is  kept  in  idle- 
ness. 

Our  trotting  horse  breeders  have  given  us  a  lesson  in  that  re- 
gard. Our  trotting  horse  men  have  attained  a  very  unusual  de- 
gree of  success  in  developing  the  American  trotting  horse.  It 
was  the  old  idea  that  a  trotting  horse  had  to  be  bred  and  grown 
in  idleness  until  he  came  to  maturity  at  four  or  five  years,  be- 
fore his  bones  had  hardened,  before  he  had  the  stamina  to  be 
put  to  the  severe  test  of  speed,  and  the  early  improvers  and 
breeders  of  trotting  horses  worked  altogether  upon  that  basis. 
Later  a  new  system  was  introduced,  and  instead  of  growing  a 
trotting  horse  to  maturity  in  order  to  have  him  hardened  up 
before  he  is  put  to  the  test  of  speed,  they  began  to  work  him, 
giving  him  constant  and  regular  exercise  and  slight  brushes  of 
speed  now  and  then  to  develop  his  muscular  tissue  and  his  wind 
power,  without  over-taxing  him  at  any  time.  Now  many  of  our 
best  establishments  have  covered  tracks  and  they  put  the  foals 
to  work  at  weaning  time,  and  give  them  constant  regular  drill 
from  that  time  on  until  they  go  unto  the  track.  That  method 
has  developed  a  very  much  better  horse  than  the  old  system. 

The  same  is  largely  true  of  the  draft  horse;  the  foreign 
breeder  from  whom  most  of  the  best  horses  have  come  to  this 
country  is  not  the  man  who  maintains  a  large  breeding  establish- 
ment and  keeps  a  horse  in  ildeness.  Most  of  the  best  imported 
horses  are  produced  on  farms  where  the  men  own  a  limited 
number  of  mares,  and  where  those  mares  are  mated  to  the  best 
sires  that  the  country  affords,  and  the  mares  were  worked  regu- 
larly in  the  farm  work  and  their  colts  are  taken  off  and  given 
good  care  and  treatment,  and  when  they  are  two  years  of  age 
they  are  put  to  work.  They  earn  their  living  from  that  time  on 
and  they  are  developed  at  work  in  the  same  way  that  our  breed- 
ers of  American  trotting  horses,  who  have  attained  the  highest 
success,  developing  their  young  horses  at  work,  and  the  result 
is  a  better  finished  product. 
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Now,  draft  horses  in  this  country  must  be  very  largely  pro- 
duced in  the  saine  way.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  there  is  noth- 
ing new  in  the  way  of  a  panacea  for  correcting  all  the  evils  that 
we  are  confronted  with,  or  a  system  that  will  inevitably  produce 
a  good  horse,  except  by  the  applying  of  common  sense  and  in- 
telligent methods  to  every  phase  of  the  process  of  the  business 
from  beginning  to  end. 

TJhe  one  point  in  which  I  think  we  are  surpassed  by 
the  foreign  breeder  lies  at  the  foundation,  and  that  is  the  selec- 
tion of  breeding  stock  with  greater  care  and  intelligence.  Pos- 
sibly, they  do  a  little  superior  feeding.  Aside  from  that  we  have 
as  favorable  conditions  for  the  production  of  high  class  draft 
horses  in  this  country,  as  they  have  in  any  country,  and  I  know 
that  our  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  can  obtain  as 
good  results  as  have  been  attatined  in  any  country,  if- we  adopt 
the  same  system  and  apply  the  same  energy  and  intelligence  to 
the  business  that  has  been  applied  in  foreign  countries. 

I  spoke  of  the  matter  of  unsoundness.  I  believe  you  have  in 
this  state  a  regulation  concerning  the  horses  that  are  used  for 
breeding  purposes;  you  have  a  system  which  aims  to  correct 
this  evil.  I  have  been  astonished,  however,  in  noticing  the  re- 
ports issued  by  your  Horse  Breeding  Commission,  at  the  number 
of  grade  sires  that  are  kept  for  service.  It  is  a  striking,  and  I 
think  a  significant  and  alarming  tiling,  that  a  state  like  Wiscon- 
sin that  has  a  reputation  for  being  so  good  a  horse  breeding 
state,  has  more  grade  sires  than  purebreds.  And  while  I  be- 
lieve in  the  efficiency  of  that  kind  of  a  law,  and  while  it  is  a 
movement  along  the  right  direction  that  will  be  followed  by 
many  other  states,  I  cannot  help  but  question  the  advisability  of 
issuing  any  kind  of  a  state  certificate,  or  putting  the  stamp  of 
approval  upon  a  grade  sire.  I  question  very  much  whether  that 
may  not  be  misleading  and  ultimately  productive  of  more  harm 
than  good. 

We  have  not  in  Iowa  as  good  a  law  in  many  respects  as  you 
have;  your  law  goes  further  than  ours,  and  they  have  in  Min- 
nesota one  that  I  think  is  better  than  either,  but  we  have  oinitted 
one  feature,  namely,  the  issuing  of  state  certificates  or  giving 
any  form  of  state  endorsement  to  grade  sires,  and  that  I  believe 
will  result  in  weeding  out  the  inferior  sires  more  rapidly  than 
the  other  process  of  issuing  a  certificate  to  a  grade  animal. 
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A  great  many  of  the  men  who  own  these  grade  animals  can 
put  up  a  very  good  plea  for  any  kind  of  a  paper  or  certificate 
that  the  state  will  issue,  and  unfortunately  they  can  make  a  good 
many  believe  that  one  kind  of  a  certificate  is  about  as  good  ai> 
another,  1  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  state  to  withhold 
its  certificate  irom  that  kind  of  stock. 

We  have  been  producing  a  great  many  excellent  horses  in 
this  country;  we  have  been  producing  a  great  many  horses  tliat 
have  gone  into  our  cities  and  rendered  service  there,  and  have 
stood  the  test  in  competition  with  foreign  breeds  and  have  really 
established  new  standards  of  excellence.  They  have  gone  into 
competition  in  foreign  cities  and  demonstrated  superiority  there. 

I  think  there  is  a  tendency  to  produce  the  horse  more  largely 
upon  the  small  farms  rather  than  the  plan  of  developing  them 
in  larger  numbers.  The  larger  farms  that  made  a  speciality  of 
horse  raising  have  very  largely  abandoned  that  work  on  the  high 
priced  lands.  Where  it  is  carried  on  on  that  basis  now,  it  is 
confined  to  the  Western  ranches.  The  system  of  feeding  is  very 
important,  both  to'  the  farmer  and  to  the  range  breeder.  It  re- 
quires goenl  feed  and  plenty  of  it  to  produce  a  good  horse.  The 
well  fed  nations  are  the  great  powers  of  earth  and  the  same 
principle  holds  true  in  feeding  horses. 

The  great  difficulty  that  the  range  breeder  has  to  contend  with 
is  the  absence  of  nourishment  of  the  right  kind  to  the  foal  the 
first  year.  After  the  first  year  the  horse  can  get  along  quite 
well  on  the  ranch,  and  will  attain  a  good  size  and  normal  develop- 
ment. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  our  draft  horses  suffer  in  de- 
velopment, the  injury  is  done  in  the  methods  and  care  during 
the  first  year.  If  the  first  year's  feed  be  liberal  and  of  the  right 
quantity  and  quality  to  grow  bone  and  muscular  tissue  and  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  ge)od  draft  horse,  the  after  care  is  of  a 
great  deal  less  consequence.  Blue  grass  pastures,  supplemented 
by  a  light  grain  ration,  furnish  excellent  conditions  throughout 
a  great  part  of  the  year  and  for  wintering  horses  but  not  for  the 
weanling  colts. 

I  think  that  we  do  not  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of 
feeding  the  horse  properly  at  two  important  periods,  the  first 
and  most  important  is  in  the  life  of  the  foal  and  the  winter  that 
follows,  and  the  second  is  at  the  time  of  finishing  the  horse.     It 
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is  astonishing  how  many  horses  go  to  market  poorly  finished 
dL\a  Uiat  too  when  the  conditions,  tne  materials,  mc  teed,  every- 
thing necessary  is  on  the  iarm,  are  tavorable  tor  putting  them 
into  the  best  lorm  at  least  expense. 

We  are  gradually  changing  our  methods  somewhat  in  regard 
to  this,  and  yet  you  will  tind  in  almost  all  of  our  large  cities  and 
at  various  places  through  the  country,  dealers  who  arc  buying 
horses  from  the  farm  and  sending  them  out  to  be  fed,  sixty  or 
ninety  days  or  longer,  simply  to  put  on  ticsh  and  to  gam  the 
weight  that  they  need. 

Sometimes  it  is  contended  by  the  farmer  that  this  addtionai 
weight  does  not  add  to  the  serviceability  or  the  real  value  of  tlic 
horse.  Whether  it  does  or  not,  it  adds  to  his  selling  value,  and 
when  it  adds  to  his  selling  value  we  can  well  afford  to  put  that 
finish  on  him,  because  the  market  demands,  it ;  the  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  additional  weigt  that  is  often  made  by  that  period 
of  feeding  frequently  adds  3U  or  40  per  cent  to  his  value  and 
that  additional  value  is  obtained  more  economically  and  witli 
greater  relative  profit  than  the  remaining  part  of  the  value  of 
that  horse. 

1  think  the  foreign  breeders  have  surpassed  us  in  their  ability 
to  develop  foals  successfully;  they  give  them  better  care  and 
more  constant  attention  and  if  for  any  reason  they  are  not  doing 
well,  they  study  the  cause  and  apply  tlie  best  methods.  They 
raise  in  the  first  place  a  great  many  roots  and  the  roots  supple- 
ment the  grain  ration  with  excellent  results  in  carrying  them 
through  the  long  winter.  Then  very  frequently  they  boil  or  c^«^k 
the  feed  and  while  this  does  not  add  anything  to"  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  feed,  it  does  add  to  its  palatability  and  adds  to  cer- 
tain influences  upon  the  animal  system  in  putting  it  into  a  more 
healthy  and  more  vigorous  condition,  and  while  it  may  not  be 
practical  to  grow  roots  or  adopt  the  practice  of  cooking  feed 
to  as  large  an  extent  as  they  do,  I  believe  we  can  well  aflFord  to 
consider  this  as  an  important  part  of  the  development  of  the  foal. 

We  have  conducted  some  experiments  at  Ames  along  that  line 
and  wc  have  found  that  there  is  not  anything  of  that  nature  that 
we  can  use  that  will  give  us  results  as  quickly  as  the  use  of 
whole  milk,  and  next  to  that  skim  milk.  Whole  milk  may  be 
regarded  as  rather  expensive  as  a  feed  for  colts  and  indeed  it  is, 
but  if  we  will  use  a  little  care  and  gradually  substitute  skim  milk 
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the  colts  will  be  found  to  take  to  the  skim  milk  almost  as  readily 
as  whole  milk,  and  we  have  found  that  they  thrive  almost  as  well 
on  it,  and  there  is  nothing  tWat  will  so  quickly  give 
good  results  in  the  development  of  the  foal  and  start  him  along 
toward  maturity,  and  into  a  fine,  well  developed,  well  finished 
draft  horse,  as  the  judicious  use  of  skim  milk. 

After  the  first  winter  is  passed,  the  critical  period  is  over; 
then  it  is  largely  a  question  of  oats  and  corn  and  blue  grass  and 
clover  hay.  The  feeds  that  our  farms  aflFord  will  produce  as 
good  a  draft  horse  as  can  be  produced  in  any  country. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman :  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  some  questions  in 
some  of  your  minds.  Maybe  some  Wisconsin  fellow  may  differ 
with  this  Professor  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Martin:  What  does  the  Professor  think  as  to  corn  sil- 
age as  a  feed  for  colts? 

Prof.  Curtiss:  Well,  it  will  do  for  filling,  but  I  would  not 
rely  on  it. 

Capt.  Arnold:     Will  it  do  even  for  filling? 

Prof.  Curtiss:  Yes,  partially.  Corn  silage  I  think,  can  be 
used  tcy  a  limited  extent  in  furnishing  the  succulence  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  ration  of  the  young  animal,  but  it  should  not 
be  relied  upon  as  a  large  part  of  the  animal's  ration,  and  especi- 
ally of  a  colt's  ration.  You  must  have  plenty  of  good  feed  for 
the  young  colt.  I  would  not  regard  corn  silage  as  equal  to  roots 
for  succulence,  but  in  the  absence  of  roots  some  corn  silage 
can  be  used  to  advantage.  But  the  danger  of  using  corn  silage 
in  a  ration  of  that  kind  lies  in  thinking  that  it  constitutes  the 
main  part  of  the  feed.  Tt  should  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  way 
occupying  an  important  place  in  the  constituents  of  the  ration  of 
a  colt  for  the  development  that  we  should  strive  for  in  the  first 
year. 

Mr.  Martin:  In  judging  our  horses  at  the  big  shows  and 
very  often  after  the  International,  we  read  in  the  papers  such 
things  as  this,  we  will  hear  about  the  mare  that  earned  the  first 
prize,  and  then  they  will  go  on  and  comment  about  a  Jp^fllUalp 
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other  useful  animals  intimating  that  they  were  more  valuable 
for  the  farmer  or  breeder,  but  that  they  did  not  and  do  not 
generally  win  prizes.  Do  you  think  the  prizes  are  always 
awarded  right,  in  the  way  to  be  the  most  useful  to  the  farmer 
or  to  the  man  that  is  selecting  breeding  stock? 

Prof.  Curtiss:  There  are  different  ways  of  looking  at  that 
question.  Ordinarily  I  think  the  purpose  of  the  show  is  to  bring 
out  the  highest  class  of  animals  that  can  be  produced,  and  to 
recognize  the  highest  type  and  the  most  superior  animal.  Now, 
you  may,  in  some  instances,  have  an  animal  that  conforms  to 
these  requirements,  showing  that  type,  and  that  will  measure  up 
to  a  high  standard  of  excellence  that  would  not  impress  a  man 
as  being  absolutely  the  most  useful  to  put  onto  a  farm  to  breed. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  other  animal  in  all  cases 
ought  to  win,  because  the  show  yard  is  intended  as  a  measure  of 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence  in  finished  form,  the  finished 
form  in  which  you  see  the  animal  before  you  in  the  show  ring. 
Tjhis  other  consideration  that  you  skeak  of,  however,  is  irmport- 
ant,  and  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  and  the  two'  standards  ought 
to  he  ko])t  a<J  closely  together  as  possible.  If  there  is  a  very  wide 
difference  between  them,  the  lesson  of  the  show  ring  is  likely 
to  be  misleading.  I  think  that  in  most  cases  the  animal  that  is 
entitled  to  win  in  the  show  rin^  should  be  the  one  that  is  worth 
the  most  for  the  purpose  that  the  animal  is  intended  for. 

The  Chairman :  Show  yard  finish  should  not  carry  too  much 
weicfht  then. 

Prof.  Curtiss:  No,  not  too  much  and  yet,  when  a  man  goes 
into  the  show  ring,  he  must  expect  to  meet  finished  animals  and 
he  ought  to  be  prepared  to  put  his  animals  into  the  form  that 
is  best  intended  for  show  yard  competition.  You  cannot  ignore 
that  factor  of  show  yard  finish. 

The  Chairman:  Rut  judges  differ  on  show  yard  finish,  don't 
thev? 

Prof.  CurtiFS :     Yes,  thev  do  and  so  do  exhibitors. 

The  Chairman:  We  might  argue  that  point  quite  a  good 
while,  and,  ns  the  Irishman  said.  "I  have  somie  ideas  of  my  own 
on  that  line,"  but  we  will  have  to  cut  off  this  discussion, 

Mr.  L.  E.  Scott  called  to  the  chair. 
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PURE  BRED  LIVE  STOCK. 
Charles  L.  Hill,  Rosendale. 

In  this  paper  it  is  not  intended  to  bring  forward  arguments 
in  favor  of  pure  bred  stock,  for  its  value  is  now  acknowledged 
in  all  quarters,  but  to  discuss  some  matters  relating  to  the  regis- 
try and  sale  of  such  pure  bred  stock. 

By  pure  bred  live  stock,  I  mean  that,  that  has  been  bred  along 
a  specal  line  for  several  or  many  generations,  to  so  intensify 
certain  characteristics,  that  the  male  will,  when  bred  to  common 
females,  stamp  these  characteristics  upon  his  progeny. 

Of  course  the  pure  bred  females  are  of  use,  other  than  as 
breeders,  especially  dairy  cows,  ewes,  and  mares,  but  still  the 
fact  remains  that  the  pure  bred  stock  exists  primarily,  for  the 
improvement  coming  to  the  common  herds  and  flocks  through 
the  use  of  the  pure  bred  male. 

The  total  number  of  pure  breds  of  all  kind  of  stock  does  not 
exceed  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  the  country. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  report  that  1% 
per  cent  of  horses  and  beef  cattle  are  pure  breds,  V/2  per  cent 
of  dairy  cattle  and  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  sheep 
and  hogs. 

These  fie^ircs  are  based  on  the  figures  given  by  the  secretaries 
of  the  different  Herd  Rooks  as  to  the  number  of  living  specimens 
of  each  breed,  but  after  quite  a  careful  study  of  such  statistics  I 
am  sure  that  the  actual  number  alive  of  most  of  the  breeds  is 
overestimated,  so  that  the  estimates  given  above  are  too  high 
rather  than  too  low. 

If  anv  argument  was  necessary  in  this  day  to  prove  the  value 
of  the  pure  Bred  sire,  the  range  steers  and  horses  of  today  will 
prove  it,  as  will  the  records  of  milk  and  fat  from  dairy  cows, 
and  the  slaughter  tests  of  steers. 

When  the  "farmer  go'es  to  purchase  a  pure  bred  sire  he  has  a 
rierht  to  expect  that,  first  the  animal  is  registered  in  some  recog- 
nized Registry  Association,  and  that  he  will  be  transferred  to 
buyer  on  books  of  such  Association. 

Second,  that  the  Association  issuing  su<^  registry  and  trans- 
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fer  papers,  is  so  conducted  that  he  can  feel  reasonably  sure  that 
the  pedigree  is  correct. 

Third,  that  the  Association  is  endeavoring  in  different  ways 
to  improve  the  breed  by  adoptin^^  high  standards  of  excellence, 
and  keeping  some  records  of  production,  or  results  obtained  by 
the  breed. 

For  instance,  records  of  trotting  and  running  horses  are  pub- 
lished and  such  records  used  as  a  basis  of  breeding  operations 
for  speed. 

The  different  Associations  registering  dairy  cattle  publish  of- 
ficial records  of  milk  and  fat  production,  and  sooner  or  later 
more  attention  will  be  given  to  keeping  records  of  beef,  mutton, 
pork  and  wool  production  of  different  families  of  the  different 
breeds. 

Chicken  breeders  find  it  pays  to  keep  records  of  and  advertise 
the  Qg^  records  of  certain  strains  of  fowls. 

Much  more  can  and  will  be  done  along  these  lines. 
The  buyer  has  a  right  to  kncvw  something  beside  the  fact  that 
his  animal  is  registered,  and  knowing  these  other  things  he  can 
expect  good  results  from  his  use. 

In  the  American  haste  to  become  rich  regardless  of  the  method 
some  Registry  Associations  have  been  formed,  and  stock  recorded 
that  on  account  of  short  pedigrees,  are  scarcely  entitled  to  be 
called  pure  breds,  and  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  the 
males  of  these  bre<?ds,  have  been  very  disappointing  indeed,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  methods  will  be  discouraged. 

The  chief  object  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  was  to  call 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  some  of  the  Associations,  and  to* 
suercfcst  some  improvement  on  the  methods  that  usually  prevail. 

Many  of  the  Associations  require  nothing,  except  that  the  sire 
and  dam  must  appear  as  owned  by  person  offering  animal  for 
rceistry,  and  ask  that  an  application  l>e  filed  cfivino:  name,  date 
of  birfh,  owner  at  birth,  sire  and  dam.  and  in  addition  possibly 
a  certificate  from  owner  of  sire,  showing  service  of  female  by 
his  sire,  if  person  offerincf  application  is  not  owner  of  sire. 

All  this  of  course  should  be  required,  but  in  additioti  some 
svs^em  of  sketching:  or  tagging  that  will  serve  to  identify  the 
animal  as  long  as  it  lives 

When  such  application  comes  into  the  office  the  Secretary 
otight  to  hayp  a  card  that  will  show  when  a  calf  was  lastr^stened 
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from  this  dam,  and  any  other  information  about  this  dam,  that 
he  knows. 

Some  of  the  Associations  furnish  metal  ta^  with  number  cot- 
responding  to  the  registry  number,  and  rules  require  owner  to 
put  this  in  animal's  ear. 

This  is  much  better  than  nothing,  but  so  many  of  these  become 
lost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dishonest  changing  of  them,  that  some 
better  system  ought  to  be  adopted. 

As  one  of  the  officials  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Oub, 
I  have  become  quite  familiar  with  the  workings  of  our  office,  and 
will  use  some  facts  about  our  work  that  will  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  all. 

We  require  not  only  the  usual  facts  as  to  breeding,  age,  owner- 
ship and  so  forth,  but  also  a  sketch  of  the  white  marking  of  the 
animal,  on  a  blank  furnished  by  the  Oub,  of  which  I  hold  a 
copy  in  my  hand. 

This  aids  greatly  in  the  future  identity  of  the  animal  for  this 

sketch  is  part  of  the  applicatioti  and  remains  on  file  at  the  office. 

I  realize  in  many  of  the  breeds  of  solid  colored  animals  this 

would  be  of  no  avail,  but  the  results  will  show  what  I  wish  to 

bring  out. 

Once  in  a  great  while  these  sketches  came  handy  in  helping  to 
identify  the  herd,  when  the  owner  had  died,  or  when  some  dis- 
pute arose,  but  little  did  we  realize  what  the  results  would  be 
when  in  1904  we  voted  to  require  a  sketch  with  each  transfer 
application  also. 

At  once  it  became  apparent  that  many  breeders  were  so  care- 
less with  their  registry  matters  that  they  had  mixed  their  animals 
till  in  some  herds  they  scarcely  knew  one  from  the  other. 

These  instances  of  being  mixed  that  way  of  course  were  few 
but  many  breeders,  even  careful  ones,  had  mixed  some  of  their 
cattle.  This  too  in  a  breed  that  on  account  of  its  white  markings 
cotild  be  easily  distinguished. 

Of  course  we  only  discovered  the  errors  in  the  animals  that 
were  sold,  and  for  which  application  for  transfer  was  made. 

We  also  started  an  Advanced  Registry  for  animals  that  had 
equaled  or  exceeded  a  certain  requirement  for  yearly  butter  fat 
production,  and  we  also  required  a  sketch  with  the  application 
for  Advanced  Registry,  and  this  brought  to  light  other  errors. 
These  errors  all  from  men  who  supposed  their  cattle  were  straight 
33— A^ 
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I  have  no  reason  to  think  the  Guernsey  breeder  is  any  more 
careless  in  his  business  methods,  than  the  breeders  of  other  breeds 
of  live  stock,  and  with  the  g^eat  similarity  between  animals  in 
the  solid  colored  breeds,  I  feel  sure  that  an  even  greatq*  prc^wr- 
tion  are  not  what  they  purport  to  be. 

As  a  means  of  additional  safeguard  we  are  now  considering 
the  following  plan : 

Require  owner  to  sketch  calf  within  five  days  of  birth,  and 
forward  this  sketch  at  once  to  the  Club  office,  giving  date  of  birth, 
and  name  of  sire  and  dam. 

This  is  to  be  placed  on  file,  and  the  animal  can  then  be  regis- 
tered any  time  afterward,  but  a  sketch  is  also  to  be  required 
when  application  is  made  for  registry. 

Most  animals  who'se  identity  is  mixed,  are  so  mixed  when 
young,  but  very  seldom  before  it  is  five  days  old. 

This  will  not  only  help  keep  the  cattle  straight  for  honest 
breeders,  but  will  help  keep  in  check  the  dishonest  breeder,  who 
will  register  a  grade  calf  in  the  place  ai  one  that  dies  while 
young,  and  will  also  prevent  dishonest  breeders  from  later  regis- 
tering a  calf  said  to  be  from  same  cow,  the  same  year,  when 
perhaps  the  first  one  was  a  bull  sold  for  use  in  a  grade  herd, 
and  so  never  recorded. 

Unless  such  a  sketch  is  furnished  before  calf  is  five  days  old, 
animal  will  be  barred  from  registration  except  by  a  special  vote 
of  the  Executive  committee. 

The  horribly  disgusting  charges  recently  made  against  a 
breeder  of  national  reputation,  charging  him  with  all  sorts  of 
rascality,  which  charges  are  now  under  investigation,  makes  it 
evident  tbat  if  possible,  more  safeguards  should  be  thrown  around 
the  registry  of  pure  bred  live  stock. 

Where  breeds  are  of  one  color,  sketches  would  be  of  no  avail, 
but  a  better  system  than  the  ear  tags,  is  an  ear  tatoo,  and  some 
now  on  the  market  leave  a  mark  that  is  both  plain  and  permanent. 

Well  done  this  mark  cannot  be  effaced,  and  will  do  away  with 
much  dishonest  changing,  though  oi  course  if  an  animal  dies 
another  could  be  given  this  same  brand,  and  kept  as  breeder  in 
place  of  dead  one. 

No  scheme  yet  devised  will  so  safeguard  the  registers,  but 
that  still  the  matter  of  the  keeping  of  pedigree  pure  rests  largely 
upon  the  honor  of  the  breeder,  and  this  being  so,  more  stringent 
laws  should  Be  enacted  to  protect  this  industry. 
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The  falsifying  of  pedigree  should  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment and  with  such  laws,  there  should  exist  in  each  state  a 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  more  active  than  the  one  in 
this  state,  that  will  make  it  a  point  to  see  that  offenders  are 
brought  to  justice. 

I  would  even  have  it  a  misdemeanor  to  call  a  cow  a  Short- 
horn unless  she  was  registered,  or  at  least  eligible  to  registry. 

I  once  answered  an  advertisement  of  a  man  who  offered  Oxford 
Down  rams  for  sale,  and  purchased  two  of  him. 

Later  when  I  asked  for  registry  papers  it  turned  out  these 
rams  were  nothing  but  grades. 

No  animal  is  an  Oxford  Down  unless  it  is  registered  in  the 
only  Flock  Book  recognized  by  the  Government  for  that  breed 
of  sheep. 

Another  thing  that  a  man  buying  pure  bred  stock  tcy  take  into 
his  herd  ought  to  know  is  that  he  is  not  getting  with  it  disease, 
and  the  breeders  of  pure  bred  stock  are,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
leaders  in  the  attempt  to  wipe  out  tuberculosis  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases. 

One  of  the  most  dishonest  things  I  ever  knew  a  man  to  do 
was  to  sell  two  different  people  high  grade  females  and  a  pure 
bred  sire  and  tell  the  purchaser  that  if  he  used  a  pure  bred  bull 
till  the  females  had  four  crosses,  he  could  then  register  their 
calves. 

One  of  the  buyers  did  not  find  out  for  some  years  that  this 
was  not  true. 

A  better  knowledge  of  what  registration  really  is  should  be 
fostered  by  the  agricultural  press  and  our  Agricultural  college 
till  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  man  believe  such  a  thing. 

Let  us  guard  most  jealously  this  most  important  branch  of 
Agriculture  until  the  dishonest  breeder  is  put  out  of  business 
and  until  every  pedigree  is  just  what  it  puqx>rts  to  be. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Hill:  Since  I  wrote  that  paper,  I  have  had  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  might  happen.  I  was  East  buying  cattle  and  I 
bought  a  bull  for  a  man  in  Wisconsin,  and  it  happened  uKthis    t 
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case  that  he  was  worth  all  he  cost  for  breeding  purposes,  but  his 
pedigree  was  reperesented  to  be  of  a  certain  line  of  breeding, 
and  when  this  transfer  application  went  into  the  office,  he  turned 
out  to  be  not  the  animal  at  all  that  he  was  represented  to  be,  but 
when  we  referred  to  the  sketch  which  had  been  made  under  the 
rules  of  the  order,  he  turned  out  tc  be  another  animal,  not  the 
one  he  purported  to  be,  and  we  found  out  that  he  was  mixed  up 
by  a  man  who  took  care  of  him  as  a  calf,  and  he  is  a  careful 
breeder,  too.  But  that  isn't  all,  I  bought  seven  cows  with  calf 
by  this  bull,  and  now  they  are  not  with  calf  by  the  bull  they  are 
said  to  be.  More  than,  that,  that  man  has  registered  heifers  for 
the  last  three  years  from  that  bull  as  being  of  a  certain  breeding, 
and  now  it  is  proved  that  they  are  not. 

Mr.  True:     Can't  you  recover  on  such  a  blunder? 

Mr.  Hill:  I  probably  can  in  this  case;  it  will  probably  be 
straightened  out  as  far  as  our  deal  is  concerned.  The  right 
bull  will  be  transferred  to  the  man  that  has  the  right  name  and 
the  right  papers  fitted  to  this  bull,  and  the  cows  will  be  repre- 
sented to  be  with  calf  as  they  actually  are,  but  how  are  yoti  go- 
ing back  ta  fix  up  the  set  of  books  that  have  been  published 
as  to  those  calves? 

I  believe  the  Guernsey  people  are  more  diligent  in  this  mat- 
ter than  many  other  people,  because  this  sketch  system  is  a  good 
system  and  helps  with  the  identification  very  much.  I  do  not 
want  it  to  go  out  from  here  in  a  way  that  this  talk  will  injure 
the  pure  bred  business,  but  I  think  we  might  as  well  look  the 
thing  squarely  in  the  face,  and  that  we  should  endeavor  to  make 
our  records  stand  for  better  work  than  they  have  been  stand- 
ing for  in  the  past. 

Mrs.  Howie:  Yon  made  one  statement  there  that  perplexes 
me  a  little  bit,  because  it  cast  a  reflection  on  your  Guernsey 
breeders,  and  T  don't  like  that.  You  spoke  of  a  man  who  regis- 
tered three  calves  in  a  season.  I  suppose  you  meant  that  they 
were  triplets. 

Mr.  Hill:  I  didn't  say  they  were  Guernseys.  That  can't  be 
done  in  the  Guernsey  camp,  because  we  have  a  check  on  it. 
For  instance,  if  you  register  old  Windsor,  her  name  is  put  at 
the  head  of  the  card  in  big  ktters,  and  every  calf  that  was  ever 
registered  from  her;  and  in  addition  to  filing  a  separate  card, 
they  go  back  to  this  original  card,  and  put  a  note  on  it  every 
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time  a  calf  is  born  from  this  cow,  and  the  next  time  that  an 
animal  is  oflFered  for  registry  as  the  progeny*  of  this  animal, 
they  go  back  to  this  card  and  see  when  she  had  her  last  calf. 

Mr.  True:  In  justice  to  Mrs.  Howie  you  might  tell  us  it 
was  not  a  Jersey  breeder. 

Mr.  Hill:    It  was  not  a  Jersey  breeder. 

Mrs.  Howie:  I  was  going  to  say  in  justice  to  all  of  us  that 
you  ought  to  tell  what  breed  it  was. 

Mr.  Hill :  No.  The  Association  under  which  that  was  done 
has  now  made  it  impossible  to  do  such  things. 

Mrs.  Howie:  If  we  begin  to  cover  up  those  things  and  to 
shield  a  person  who  can  do  such  things,  the  minute  they  find  that 
this  will  be  made  public,  they  are  going  to  be  pretty  careful  of 
their  records.  I  believe  that  in  any  breed,  when  a  breeder  gets 
so  dishonest  that  he  must  change  his  records,  or  in  any  way 
misrepresent  an  animal  knowingly,  it  seems  to  me  the  public 
should  know  it. 

Mr.  Hill:  I  think  the  public  does  know  it;  the  Association 
would  make  it  a  point  for  it  to  know  just  that  thing.  I  was 
talking  to  somebody  yesterday  about  this  same  thing  and  it  was 
insinuated  that  this  man  had  some  neighbor  who  was  jealous 
of  him  and  says  that  his  calves  die  and  his  pigs  die  and  he  ro- 
isters others  in  their  places,  but  I  do  not  believe  that.  The  As- 
sociations plan  to  take  care  of  such  dishonest  work.  That  was 
not  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  am  really  talking  about.  What  I 
want  to  specially  guard  against  and  to  talk  about  is  the  simply 
careless  work  and  the  very  bad  results  that  may  follow  from  such 
carelessness.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  right  to  mention  this 
man's  name  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  not 
yet  proven  guilty,  and  the  Cattle  Club  have  some  of  their  best 
members  hard  at  work  clearing  up  the  thing.  I  am  confident 
the  matter  will  be  gone  into  to  the  very  bottom,  and  we  ought 
not  tc  cast  any  leficction  on  a  man  until  he  is  proven  to  be  in 
the  wrong  The  matter  is  under  investigation  and  it  is  being 
well  ii'vestigated.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  Cattle  Club  did 
not  investigate  it  as  vigorously  perhaps  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  but  it  is  being  thoroughly  investigated  now,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  let  it  rest  at  that. 

The  Shorthorn  Association  has  thrown  otit  two  members  in 
the  last  year.    We  have  got  three  men  in  our  Associatiofptimt^Tp 
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we  are  confident  are  not  doing  as  they  ought  to,  and  they  will 
be  taken  care  of  as  soon  as  we  can  place  our  hands  on  the  proof, 
and  all  the  other  Associations  are  doaig  the  best  they  can. 

1  he  Chairman :  Do  the  Associations  keep  a  record  of  deaths 
of  pure  bred  animals? 

Mr.  Hill:  They  do,  but  the  owners  do  not  send  in  the 
deaths  as  they  should.  Pretty  nearly  all  of  them  keep  a  deatli 
record,  and  they  request  all  breeders  to  send  in  the  record  of 
deaths,  but  the  breeders  do  not  do  it,  because  there  is  no  object 
in  it  for  them;  they  simply  neglect  it. 

Mr.  Imrie:  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  in  such  cases  to 
pay  them  back  a  small  amount,  when  an  animal  dies  and  they 
report  it? 

Mr.  Hill :  Quite  frequently  the  animal  dies  in  another  man's 
hands. 

Mr.  Diley :  Isn't  it  possible  in  order  to  have  stock  eligible  to 
registry  that  they  must  trace  back  both  on  the  side  of  the  sire 
and  dam,  to  stock  already  recorded  or  back  to  the  foundation 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Hill:  It  is  true,  I  think,  that  every  American  Registry 
Association  at  this  time  does  that.  Some  of  the  Associations 
have  gone  out  of  business;  some  of  those  to  which  I  referred, 
they  imported  animals.  They  made  the  requirement  here  that 
any  animal  that  conformed  to  the  two  grade  requirements  that  I 
six>ke  of,  could  be  recorded  in  this  book,  and  they  took  some 
other  breed  as  a  foundation,  but  there  was  a  paper  showing 
just  what  it  was  and  a  man  buying  that  animal  could  see  that, 
and  he  needn't  have  bought  it  unless  he  wanted  to,  but  the 
trouble  was  the  mere  fact  that  there  was  some  paper  went  with 
it,  carried  credit.  I  think  that  all  of  the  present  record  asso- 
ciation? recognized  by  the  United  States  Government  require 
what  you  say. 

.Secy.  True:  I  want  to  express  my  satisfaction  with  the  re- 
sult of  this  convention  and  to  extend  thanks  to  the  persons  who 
have  contributed  so  liberally  to  making  it  what  it  has  been. 

As  the  President  stated  in  the  outset,  the  primary  object  of 
this  convention  is  to  obtain  material  to  incorporate  in  our  An- 
nual Report  and  while  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  editing  a  good 
many  of  those  reports,  I  feel  very  confident  that  the  material  that 
we  have  for  the  Report  of  1908  will  be  more  valuable^and  oi  a 
higher  character  than  any  of  its  predecessor^'^'^'^^^^^^^^S^^ 
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The  Chairman :  I  feel  like  endorsing  what  Mr.  True  has  said 
so  far  as  the  matter  for  the  next  year's  Report  is  concerned.  I 
feel  that  we  have  a  lot  that  is  good.  I  have  listened  to  the  ad- 
dresses here  since  yesterday  morning  and  am  very  much  pleased 
with  them  indeed. 

The  only  disappointing  thing  is  that  our  attendance  has  not 
been  as  large  as  was  hoped,  but  those  who  have  attended  have 
been  well  entertained  and  instructed,  and  I  am  sure  have  shown 
their  appreciation.  I  feel  that  yQu  have  felt  that  this  has  been 
a  good  meeting,  so  far  as  the  matter  is  concerned  that  has  been 
given  to  us  here,  and  with  Mr.  True,  as  a  member  of  the  Board, 
I  want  to  thank  those  who  have  taken  part  in  this  program;  I 
want  to  thank  those  who  have  attended  for  their  attendance  and 
for  their  assistance  in  these  discussions,  and  with  these  few 
words,  if  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  now  declare  this  meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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WISCONSIN  FARM  CROP  REPORTS,  1907. 


May  1. 

The  object  of  this  initial  number  of  crop  reports  for  the  cur- 
rent season,  was  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  those  crops  most 
liable  to  be  affected  by  winter  weather  severities ;  the  estimate 
of  acreage  of  principal  farm  crops  for  the  coming  seasoii,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  last  year,  and  the  condition  and  prices 
of  live  stock. 

Winter  grains  and  grasses,  including  clover  and  alfalfa,  were 
considered  to  be  in  excellent  shape  during  the  warm  weather  of 
March,  and  such  crop  prospects  were  excelent  at  that  time,  but 
the  cold  weather  that  has  continued  completely  through  the 
month  of  April  has  materially  reduced  the  prospects  of  winter 
wheat,  clover,  and  alfalfa.  Winter  wheat  and  alfalfa  are  not 
extensively  raised  in  the  State,  but  an  even  partial  failure  of  the 
clover  crop  makes  a  loss  of  values  to  the  farmer  not  easily  esti- 
mated. In  most  parts  of  the  State  old  clover  fields  are  reported 
as  practically  ruined,  while  new  seeding  is  considerably  in- 
jured.    Winter  rye  maintains  a  fair  stand. 

On  a  basis  of  100  representing  the  prospect  of  a  full  crop,  our 
reports  show: 

Winter  wheat 87 

Winter  rye 96 

Clover o 80 

Alfalfa    84 

In  the  Central  and  Northern  parts  of  the  State  most  of  the 
grain  seeding  is  yet  to  be  done,  while  in  the  Southern  portion 
where  considerable  grain  was  sown  in  March  and  early  April, 
considerable  seed  has  rotted  in  the  ground  or  failed  to  make 
satisfactory  growth. 

Pastures  have  been  at  a  standstill,  and  where  shortage  of  fod- 
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der  has  forced  animals  upon  these  for  a  partial  living,  both 
stock  and  pastures  are  suffering. 

It  is  somewhat  early  to  determine  definitely  the  comparative 
crop  acreage  of  1907,  although  general  tendencies  are  quite 
marked  so  far  as  leading  crops  are  concerned. 

The  acreage  of  wheat,  both  Spring  and  Winter,  has  again 
fallen  off  quite  decidedly,  and  from  many  counties  of  the  State 
they  are  no  longer  reported.  Winter  rye  maintains  it  stand- 
ing as  a  crop,  in  those  parts  of  the  State  where  most  largely 
raised. 

The  acreage  of  barley  will  again  be  considerably  increased, 
while  the  acreage  of  com  will  be  greater  than  that  of  last  year. 
Oats  is  our  leading  grain  crop,  and  will  not  vary  materially 
from  last  year,  in  extent  of  acreage. 

Indications  point  to  a  slightly  reduced  acreage  of  potatoes, 
while  the  increase  in  tobacco  fields  will  be  marked — some  locali- 
ties increasing  their  acreage  from  20  to  50%. 

The  acreage  of  sugar  beets  will  not  be  increased  over  that  of 
last  year. 

More  clover  than  usual  was  sown  last  season,  and  notwith- 
ntanding  unfavorable  conditions  the  acreage  will  be  nearly  as 
great  as  last  season. 

There  is  no  considerable  sickness  among  farm  animals,  and 
prjoes  are  high. 

Though  present  crop  indications  are  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  the  farmer,  later  weather  conditions  may  relieve  the  situa- 
li«in,  and  a  favorable  summer  give  fair  crops. 


June  1. 


Cold  weather  has  continued  throughout  the  entire  month 
of  May,  no  week  during  this  time  passing  without  frost.  Veg^ 
etation  has  advanced  slowly,  but  has  not  suffered  severely  from 
freezing,  seeming,  under  adverse  circumstances,  to  have  gained 
an  unusual  d^ree  of  hardihood. 

As  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  damage  done  to  fruits  is 
confined  to  early  varieties  of  apples  and  plums.  Other  fruits 
at  date,  are  in  full  bloom,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  an  average 
yield. 

The  season  is  fully  two  weeks  later  than  that  of  last  year. 
Spring  sown  grains  are  low,  and  where  sowed  early  the  stMid  ia^^    t 
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slightly  thin,  but  since  the  rains  of  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  they  have  made  satisfactory  growth.  Early  sown  grain 
13  not  as  g<x>d  as  that  planted  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May. 

Meadows  and  pastures  have  improved  upon  conditions  an- 
ticii)ated  the  first  of  the  month,  and  farm  stock  is  now  gen- 
erally living  from  the  pastures. 

Not  to  excee<l  seventy  per  cent  of  the  corn  acreage  of  the 
State,  has  been  planted,  much  ground  being  hardly  in  c<mdi- 
tion.  for  planting.  T^ndoubtedly  there  will  be  considerable 
loss  of  planting  that  was  dcme  previous  to  the  heavy  rains,  as 
on  heavy  soils  the  ground  is  so  packed  as  to  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  the  i)lant. 

Tobacco  plants  are  small,  and  the  planting  of  this  crop  will 
also  be  delayed. 

The  general  crop  outlook  at  date  is  by  no  means  gloomy. 
June,  July,  and  August,  almost  invariably  determine  the  char- 
acter of  Wisconsin  harva^ts.  So  now  favorable  weather  dur- 
ing these  months  may  cause  us  to  forget  the  unsatisfactory 
c/)nditions  of  May. 

Our  reports  from  correspondents  throughout  the  State  give 
the  following  {>ercentages  of  conditions,  100  representing  a  high 
average. 

Winter  wheat 80 

Winter  rve 86^A 

Oats         ^ 86i/o 

Barley  .    87 

Spring  wheat 83 

^Meadows 86 

Pastures    84V2 


July  1. 


The  notably  cold  weather  of  the  early  season  continued  until 
about  the  midlc  of  the  past  month.  At  that  time  farm  crops 
were  easily  two  Weeks  behind  the  normal  condition  for  the  sea- 
son. Small  grains  were  low,  pastures  and  meadows  were  short 
and  unpromising,  much  of  the  acreage  designed  for  com  had 
not  betm  plante<l,  and  the  general  crop  outlook  was  discourag- 
ing. 

At  tliis  time  the  weather  suddenly  changed  to  that  of  typical 
summer,  and  during  the  past  two  weeks  the  growtlv^f  vegeta- 
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tion  has  been  also  phenomenal.  All  crops  remain  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  behind  what  they  are  in  average  seasons,  in 
stage  of  advancement  toward  maturity,  bnt  the  general  condi- 
tion of  healthfulness  and  vigor  is  satisfactory. 

Some  complaint  comes  from  the  Southern  part  of  the  State, 
of  the  ravages  of  the  green  louse  in  oats,  and  there  are  occa- 
sional reports  of  rust,  but  these  drawbacks  are  by  no  moans 
general.  The  frequent  showers  and  warm  weather  have  uia- 
torially  improve<l  the  condition  of  meadows,  which  at  time  of 
last  report  were  thin  and  low. 

Pastures  are  fine,  and  farm  stock  is  doing  well.  Corn  is 
still  low,  and  in  many  locations  the  stand  is  thin.  Many  fields 
are  weedy,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  impossible  to  give  tbe  crop  a 
high  rating  at  this  time. 

Not  over  two-thirds  of  the  tobacco  acreage  has  been  set,  but 
the  weather  is  favorable  for  the  work ;  plants  are  vigorous  and 
the  outlook  encouraging.  Sugar  beets  have  made  a  fine  growth, 
and  condititions  are  generally  promising. 

Apples  are  falling  badly,  and  the  extent  of  the  crop  depends 
largely  upon  the  care  that  may  have  been  given  it  in  the  way 
of  spraying  to  prevent  insect  ravages. 

Small  fruits  are  late,  but  will  be  fairly  plentiful  and  of  good 
quality. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  a  general  raise  in  percentages  of  the 
principal  crops  that  were  reported  the  first  of  June,  and  hope 
for  further  improvement  during  the  current  month. 

Baseil  upon  the  reports  of  our  correspfmdents,  we  give  the 
following  condition  percentages  of  our  principal  farm  crops, 
at  date: 

Winter  wheat 80 

Winter  rye 90 

Oats 93y2 

Barley • 941/0 

Spring  wheat 88 

Com    72 

Potatoes    92 

Beans    91 

Tobacco 82 

Sugar  beets 93 

Meadows 89 

Pastures    93 

Apples 60 

Small  fruits 85 
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AUGU&T    1.' 

The  month  of  July  has  been  uniformly  warm,  with  abundant 
moisture  to  cause  a  very  rapid  growth  of  vegetation. 

Under  these  influences  farm  crops  have  made  rapid  growth, 
the  earlier  grains  coming  to  maturity  under  generally  favor- 
able conditions.  Winter  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  have  largely 
been  harvested,  and  each  promises  a  very  satisfactory  yield  of 
grain  of  good  quality. 

Grass  in  meadow  and  pasture  has  made  most  satisfactory  im- 
provement, and  the  tame  hay  crop  will  be  well  up  to  the  aver- 
age of  many  years.  About  two-thirds  of  this  crop  has  never 
been  secured ;  the  earliest  cut  having  been  considerably  damaged 
— in  some  parts  of  the  State — ^by  heavy  rain  fall.  The  last  ten 
days  have  given  generally  favorable  weather,  and  much  hay 
has  been  secured  in  good  condition.  That  part  of  the  crop  not 
yet  harvested  is  becoming  over  ripe.  Marshes  are  almost 
inaccessible  on  account  of  excess  of  water.  Pastures  art  ex- 
cellent. •    Wi 

The  one  crop  that  has  caused  the  farmers  anxiety,  has  been 
oats.  Before  heading,  the  foliage  of  the  plant,  from  some  cause 
— variously  attributed  to  rust,  green  louse,  or  blight,  turned 
dark  and  partially  died.  The  seed  stalk  has  since  run  up,  and 
does  not  seem  to  share  the  disease  earlier  affecting  the  leaf. 
Fndoubtedy  the  oat  crop  will  be  considerably  shortened  by 
this  interference  with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  but  how  exten- 
sively the  next  two  weeks  must  determine. 

Com  has  made  a  remarkable  growth,  and  much  of  the  crop 
is  now  tasseled.  The  color  is  good,  and  with  a  season  as  late 
as  that  of  1906,  it  is  not  imreasonable  to  expect  an  average  com 
crop  in  Wisconsin. 

Potatoes  are  reported  in  good  condition  wherever  they  have 
been  properly  protected  from  bugs. 

Tobacco  fields  are  rather  uneven  in  growth  and  as  a  rule 
late,  but  in  common  with  other  crops  making  rapid  advance- 
ment. 

Sugar  beets  are  universally  reported  favorably. 

Cabbages  have  come  to  be  an  extensive  and  highly  profitable 
crop  in  some  parts  of  the  State — ^they  are  also  showing  well. 

The  prospects  for  an  apple  crop  are  less  favorable  than  earlier 
in  the  season,  as  they  are  falling  badly. 

Small  fruits  are-  not  a  large  crop,  blackberries  and  grapes 
now  being  the  most  promising. 
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Following  is  the  table  of  estimates  of  crop  coTulitions,  com- 
piled from  the  reports  of  our  correspondents. 

Winter  Wheat   82 

Winter  Rye 03 

Barley 931/, 

Oats    72 

Buckwheat    00 

Com    80 

Potatoes    05 

Peas    OG 

Beans    04 

Tame  Hay 04 

Pastures    08 

Tobacco 05 

Sugar  Beets   06 

Cabbages 03 

Apples 40 

Small  Fruits 72 

As  the  State  Fair  is  held  early  in  September,  our  next  report 
will  be  issuc^l  October  1st. 


October  1. 


Reports  indicate  that  few  farm  crops,  the  present  season,  are 
to  be  equal  in  yield  and  quality  to  the  average  of  the  past  few 
years. 

The  yield  of  oats  and  barley  as  shown  by  threshing,  was  a 
disappointment  to  those  who  had  judged  the  probable  produc- 
tion from  appc^aranees  of  crops  in  the  field.  Not  only  is  the 
yield  light,  but  oats,  especially,  are  of  poor  quality.  Barley, 
while  better  than  oats,  is  not  e(|ual  in  grade  to  the  crop  of  the 
^  past  two  years.  Wheat  and  rye  show  an  average  Well  up  to 
that  of  the  past  five  years. 

The  com  crop  improved  rapidly  during  tbe  numth  of  August, 
and  was  well  advanced  at  the  time  of  the  first  frost,  about  the 
middle  of  September.  The  w(*ather  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember was  not  calculated  to  mature  the  crop,  and  indica- 
tions are  that  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  crop  will  not  be  fully 
ripened. 

The  potato  crop  has  been  seriously  damaged  in  yield  by 
blight,  and  in  mimy  locations,  subs^njuout  rot.  Tpon  light  sc^ils 
the  quality  is  reported  as  good,  rndoubtedly  the  crop  sls  a 
whole  will  be  as  profitable  for  the  farmer  as  though  the  yield 
were  much  larger  and  the  price  correspondingly  deereasedTQQQlp 
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Tobaex3o  grew  rapidly  during  the  last  few  weeks  prior  to 
harvest,  and  is  one  crop  that  is  better  than  it  was  expected  to  be. 
Our  estimate  of  yield  per  acre  is  left  over  for  the  Xovembt^r 
report. 

In  localities  where  largely  raised,  sugar  beets,  cabbages,  and 
beans  are  reported  as  a  good  crop. 

Pastures  are  remarkably  good  for  the  season  and  farm  stock 
feeding  upon  grass  is  in  good  condition. 

Our  next  report  will  deal  with  the  yield  per  acre,  quality  and 
price  of  the  several  farm  crops. 

Our  correspondents  report  an  etisraated  yield  per  acre  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Wheat    16  bu. 

Eye    17  bu. 

Barley    25  bu. 

Oats    22  bu. 

Tamo  Hay If  tons. 

Condition  of  creeps  whose  yield  has  not  yet  been  deteraiinetl 
is  given  as  follows : — 

Com 76  per  cent. 

Potatoes   72  per  cent. 

Tobacco    87  per  cent. 

Sugar  Beets 90  per  cent. 

Cabbages , 90  per  cent. 

Beans   93  per  cent. 


November  1. 

The  final  roixnt.  for  the  season  of  1907  aims  to  cover  the 
average  yield,  per  acre,  of  the  principal  farm  crops  of  the  State 
that  have  not  already  been  rei)orted,  the  quality  of  the  same, 
on  the  basis  of  100  representing  a  numl)er  one  product — and 
the  ])rices  j)revailing  in  the  local  markets  in  the  several  counties. 

The  rwent  financial  disturbance  has  temporarily  unsettled 
prices  of  products  offered  upon  the  markets,  but  we  have  aimed 
to  gather  conservative  estimates  of  prices,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representative  of  the  normal  market  The  price-j  or 
sonu*  products,  such  as  potatoes,  vary  widely  in  price  in  diflFeren.t 
localities,  according  to  the  local  supply  and  demand,  but  a  C'lU- 
sideration  of  prices  being  paid  in  those  counties  furnishing  f'>r 
sale  the  largest  amount  of  products  l>eing  cuinsidered,  largely 
determines  market  price. 
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Yield  per  acre  of  crops  not  yet  reported  were  estimated  :is 
follows : — 

Corn    28  bushels  (shelled). 

Buckwheat    16  bushels. 

Peas 17  bushels. 

Beans    13  bushel?^. 

Clover  Seed   2  bushels. 

Potatoes    80  bushels.     . 

Sugar  Be^'^t^ 11  tons. 

Cabbages 10  tons. 

Tobacco  1100  lbs. 

Quality  of  products,  on  basis  of  100 : — 

Wheat 88 

Eye 98 

Oats 62 

Barlev 78 

Com*^ f 70 

Buckwheat    80 

Peas    95 

Beans 88 

Clover  seed 93 

Potatoes    87 

Sugar  lx>ots 92 

Cabbages    90 

Tobacco 87 

Tame  hay 90 

Prices  of  prcxlucts: — 

Wheat    85c  per  bu. 

Rye    74c  per  bu. 

Oats 48c  per  bu. 

Barley   75c  per  bu. 

Corn    60c  per  bu. 

Buckwheat    80c  per  bu. 

Peas $1.25  per  bu. 

Beans $1.85  per  bu. 

Clover  seed    $8.50  ])er  bu. 

Potatoes     47c  i)er  bu. 

Sugar  l)eets $4.75  per  ton. 

Cabbages $6.00  per  ton. 

Tobacco No  sal^s. 

Tame  hay $12.50  per  ton. 

No  further  reports  will  be  issued  until  Spring  of  1908. 

John  M.  True, 

Secretaryi^Qq[Q 
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CROP  AND  LIVE  STOCK  STATISTICS. 


STATKMKNT  OF  ACRRACJE  OF  CROPS    1007. 


NdlBBB  OF  ACEES. 


Counties. 


Adams  

Ashland   

Barron    

Bayfield   

Brown   

Buffalo    

Burnett    

Calumet   

Chippewa  ... 
Clark    

Columbia  

Crawford    . . . 

IMne  

I>odgre    

Door   

Douglas    

Dunn    

Bnu  Claire  .. 

Florence    

Fond  du  Lac- 
Forest    

Grant  

Green   

Green  Luke  . 
Iowa   

Iron    

Jefferson    — 

Juneau    

Kenosha  

Kewaunee  ... 
La  Crosse  . . 
La  Fayette  .. 

TiflUglade   

Lincoln    

Manitowoc  .. 
Marathon  ... 
Marinette  ... 
Marquelte  ... 
Milwaukee   . . 


Wheat. 

Com.  " 

Oats. 

974 

21,873 

14,081 

378 

822 

2.108 

1»TTO 

4,044 

28,28? 

29 

22 

533 

4,396 

6,896 

44.365 

7,878 

41,863 

51.725 

8,476 

2,181 

6,880 

1,277 

6,520 

16,901 

1,218 

11,231 

48,047 

1,476 

7,735 

29,044 

2.MS 

56,894 

58,829 

3,600 

2?.98> 

26,601 

1.960 

117,680 

105.605 

8,120 

47.776 

72.735 

4,535 

1.444 

15.250 

78 

252 

794 

3,522 

21,001 

44,804 

4,480 

15,412 

47,802 

248 

20 

1.549 

1,896 

83,757 

61,659 

21 

15 

578 

2.030 

81.148 

67,791    . 

480 

58,728 

85.427 

2,265 

21,131 

•27,460 

1.524 

39.297 

44,903 

49 

4 

243 

4,885 

12.621 

40,571 

2,TO1 

37,744 

18.600 

1,178 

17.161 

26,540 

393 

22.730 

17.410 

6.S79 

1.126 

19,509 

2,SiS 

19,462 

20,461 

327 

57,633 

88.156 

432 

336 

9,488 

00 

170 

4.165 

4.S50 

4.516 

87,201 

4,340 

2,322 

38.193 

■m 

2.171 

11,54? 

771 

16.923 

13,474 

703 

6.993 

14,511 
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COUMTIBS, 


Monroe  .... 
Oconto    . . . . 

Oneida 

Outaffamie 
Oxaukee  ... 


Pepin  .. 
Pierce  .. 
Poik  ... 
Portage 
Price  ... 


Racine  ... 
Richland 

Rock   

Rusk  

St.  Croix 


Sauk   

Sawyer   

Shawano   . . 
Sheboygan 
Taylor  


Trempealeau 

Vernon    

Vilas  

Walworth    . . 
Washburn    . . 


Washington 
Waukesha  .. 
Waupaca 
Waushara  .. 
Winnebago 


Wood  

Total 


NUMBBB  OF  ACRKS 


Whe:it. 


4.179 
1,974 

» 

SOT 
1.391 

2.006 

4,601 

3,377 

507 

53 

674 

1.158 

687 

100 

2,631 

4.05d 

104 

3,778 

l,55d 

P7 

7.613 

3.376 

85 

719 
1,050 

3,766 

2,oei 

1,407 

601 

1,S72 


145,649 


Com. 


22,319 

6.087 

161 

22,361 
6,587 

9,001 
18,588 

9,022 

15,480 

56 

26.0!?4 

26,812 

83,274 

438 

16,75r 

45,oyr 

50 
9.580 
18,298 

84 

19.063 

21,038 

33 

56,658 

1,240 

15,616 
36.383 
19.002 
24,210 
21,931 

4,451 


1,378.766 


Oats. 


50,619 
34,890 
1.817 
46,529 
16.267 

12.131 
43.800 
41,^7 
36.995 
1.491 

22.817 
20,895 
41.299 
1,612 
75,361 

53,922 
1,267 
31,0?6 
38,874 
4,630 

46,578 

510 

33,719 

3.458 

29.168 
41.003 
36,347 
27,810 
36,961 

11,447 


2,106,708 


34— Ag. 
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STATEMENT  OP  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS.  1907— Cootlnued. 


0ODMTIB8. 


Adama  

Aabtand   

BarooQ  

Bayfield  

Brown    

Buffalo    

Burnett    

Calumet 

Chippewa  

Clark  ^... 

Columbia   

Crawford  

Dane  

Dodge    

Door   

Pomrlaa   

Dunn  

Knu  Claire  

Florence    

Fond  du  Lac 

Forest    

Grant   ^ 

Green    

Green  Lake 

Iowa  •• .^... ......... 

Iron    

Jackaon    

Jefferson    

Juneau    

Kenoaha 

Kewaunee   

La  Crosse  

La  Payette   

Langlade   

Lincoln   

Manitowoc   

Marathon    

Karinette    

Marquette  

Milwaukee    

Monroe   

Oconto  

Oneida   

Outagamie    

Oxaukee    

Pepin   

Pierce    

Polk    

Portage  

Price  

Racine   ^ 

Richland    

Rock   

Rusk    

St.  Croix  


Barley. 


780 

iro 

8,907 

as 

13.415 

r,3ao 

333 

ti,91« 

2.848 

4,080 

16.290 
8.18? 
83.0» 
88.128 
4.209 

43 
0.2S8 
8.881 

61 
00.186 

3^ 
12,351 
18,869 
0,399 
0.fl» 

21 
8.700 
13.701 
2.96$ 
t,tl8 

8.648 

7.889 

I  7,690 

1,776 


28,140 
6,888 

8» 
5,405 

7,661 
2,845 
28 
16.407 
44,469 

7,289 

S8,0tt 

5.8W 

537 
94 

8.O0O 
6,868 

88,615 
820 

15.748 


Ndmbbe  or  A0IB8. 


Rye. 


16,689 
90 
864 

IS 

8.700 

2,89r 

68r 

l.t4S 
2.17» 
1.688 

7.981 
632 
8.644 
1,461 
6,246 

54 
8,800 
4,649 


I  662 

^,191 
1,858 
4.858 
fl,80O 


4,799 

8,180 
6,683 
1,000 

r.297 
^.680 

480 
'  294 

184 

11.847 
2.287 
1.541 

14.474 
1.888 

4.265 
2.249 
87 
1.774 
2.089 

2,689 

6.907 

708 

15,114 
68 

1.811 
806 

7,784 

86 

5.881 


Flax. 


80 

"s 
m 


17 
88 
211 


88 
8 

870 


118 


80 


to 


48 
1 


88 

78 


81 
102 


2 

is* 


860 
408 

1 


150 

9 

20 


5,789 


Potatoes. 


U.OOS 
488 

4.565 
269 

2.971 

1.^ 
582 

4.995 
1.937 

7.W0 
955 
18.062 
2,753 
1,690 


4,585 

2.463 

247 

3,497 

147 
2,41? 
1.073 
1,031 


108 
1,565 
1,178 
6.400 
1.400 

1.08S 

1,?78 

1,011 

758 

816 

2,071 
6,470 
2,096 
6,549 
6,223 

2,298 
1,689 
884 
3,247 
8,773 

897 

1,904 

8.888 

28,400 


0,600 
988 

f,288 
688 

1.8BB 
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statement  op  acreage  of  crops.  1907— Continued. 


NUMBKB  OF  ACBSS. 

COUNTIflS. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Flax. 

Potatoes. 

Sauk   

9,720 

86 

7.506 

82,533 

694 

7,356 
8.39®. 

51 

21.783 

829 

30,083 

15.830 

6,166 

982 

14,914 

2.140 

8.667 

9 

7.615 
160 

Sawyer   

Sbawano    

3.900 

4.748 

250 

5,289 

198 

80 

2.017 

2or 

4.178 
7.812 
6.229 
16,616 
1.900 

3.854 

1 
280 

8.064 
2.900 

Sheboygan    

Taylor  

987 

Trempealeau   

145 

1.3^1 

1.26S 

166 

Vernon    ^. . . 

Vilas    

Walworth    

1  545 

Washburn    

1 
8 

677 

Washington   

2.633 
4.945 
15,279 
17,080 
1.909 

2.804 

Waulcesha  

Waupaca    

Waushara   

478 
40 

8 

Winnebago   

Wood    

Total    

749,797 

252.064 

11,000 

287  618 
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A'nnual  Report  of  the 


STATEMENT  OF  ACEBAGB  OP  CROPS,  1907— -Continued. 


COUMTIBS. 


NUMBBB  OF  ACBB8. 


Cabbages.       Sugar  beets.         Beaus.  Cranberrtea. 


Adams   . 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 


Buffalo  . . 
Burnett  . 
Calumet  . 
Chippewa 
Clark    .... 


Columbia 
Crawford 

Dane   

Dodge    . . . 
Door    


Douglas    '. 

Dunn  

Eau  Claire  ... 

Florence  

Fond  du  Lac 


Forest    

Grant   

Green   

Green  Lake 
Iowa    


Iron  .... 
Jackson  . 
Jefferson 
Juneau  . 
Kenosha 


Kewaunee  .. 
La  Crosse  .. 
La   Fayette 
Langlade   ... 
Lincoln   


151 

428 

14 

121 
144 
1,125 
170 
150 


65 
50 


83 


32 


1.330 


45 

3 


10 


8 

si' 


18 

150 

91 


11 


8a 
to' 


1,U8 
44 


208 
20 


Manitowoc 
Marathon    . 
Marinette  .. 
Marquette   . 
Milwaukee 


88 
80 

170 


S90 


Monroe   .... 

Oconto  

Oneida   

Outagamie 
Ocaukee    . . . 


Pepin   .. 
Pierce  .. 
Polk  .... 
Portage 
Price  ... 


14 
2 


400 

28 

890 

1 

246 

174 

8 

16 

1 
10 


80 


107 
1 


Radne  ... 
Richland 

Bock   

Busk  

88.  Croix 


1,581 


102 

1 

1,141 

8 
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STATEMENT  OP  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS,  1907— Continued. 


NUMBBB  OF  ACBU. 

COUMTIBS. 

Cabbages. 

Sugar  beets. 

Beans. 

Cranberries. 

Sauk   

56 

Sawyer    

Sbawano    

104 
89 
86 

41 
156 

Sheboygan    

Taylor  

Trempealeau  

1 

Vernon  

- 

Vilas  

Walwortli 

149 
24 

610 
6B7 
ISS 

4 

Washburn  

Washington  

1 

Waukesha  

17 

Waupaca   

2 

Waushara   

480 

Winnebago  

64 
90 

110 

Wood    

016 

^tal 

f.069 

8,600 

1.471 

a.osD 
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Annual  Report  of  the 


STATEMENT  OF  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS,  1907— Continued. 


COIWTIBS. 


NCMBBB  OF  ACRKS. 


Apple  orchard. 


No.  of  growins 
apple  trees. 


Strawberries. 


Adams    . 
Ashland 
Barron  .. 
Bayfleld 
Brown   .. 


Buffalo  . . 
Burnett  .. 
Calumet  . 
Chippewa 
Clark 


Columbia 
Crawford 

Dane  

Dodge 

Door  


Douglas   

Dunn    

Eau  Claire  ... 

Florence    

Fond  du  Lac 


Forest   

Grant  

Green  

Green  Lake 
Iowa  


Iron  

Jackson  ., 
Jefferson 
Juneau    . , 
Kenosha  . 


Kewaunee  . 
La   Crosse 
La  Fayette 
Langlade  .. 
Lincoln  .... 


10 
U 
IS 
18 
OM 


600 

» 

997 

870 

1,4M 

1,154 

1,763 

4 

119 

ITS 

25 

l.T» 

1 

1,943 

SBft 

376 

874 


1,000 

US 

ISS 

4S8 

24,908 

4,612 

1» 

n,900 

9,m2 

82,849 
29,784 
53,967 
46,470 
49,875 

60 

S,0SO 

6,661 

648 

68,210 


88,188 
27.17S 
12,891 
15,130 


11 
13 
19 

18 
2 
1 

16 
8 

21 
16 
82 
S7 
9 

13 

3 

U7 


1 

13 
IS 
2 
3 


Manitowoc 
Marathon   . 
Marinette   . 
Marquette  . 
Milwaukee 


Monroe  .... 

Oconto  

Oneida  

Outaramle 
Oxaukee   ... 


Pepin  .. 
Pierce  . 
Polk  ... 
Portage 
Price  ... 


Racine  .... 
Richland   . 

Rock  

Rusk  

St.   Crolz 


74 
674 
219 


799 
4fi6 
802 

2 
5 

1,906 
166 
850 
821 

2.112 


500 


691 
1,868 

77 
207 


84 
46 

1,087 

1,008 

7BT 

7 

10 


5,107 
22.100 
11,587 
20,402 

44,268 

28.684 

11,752 

426 

132 

06.480 
9,120 
6,872 
9,271 

62,619 

17.440 
23.192 
12 
20.001 
87,075 

3,209 
8.690 
260 
8,113 
1,476 

26,000 

48.880 

22.205 

500 

008 


48 
3 
5 

94 

1 
106 


4 
5 

163 
44 

8 
10 
79 


2 

4 
3 
1 

12 
17 

4 
0 
0 

54 

13 
78 
8 
18 
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statement  of  acreage  of  crops,  1907— Continued. 


^Ndmbbb  of  Acem. 

CouNTm. 

Apple  orchard. 

No.  of  growing 
apple  trees. 

Strawberries. 

Sauk  

976 

60,110 

82 

Sawyer   

8 

Shawano   ^    . 

4S9 

2,866 
8 

8M 

21,882 

90.414 

806 

2.171 
80^824 

Sheboygan   

9 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

10 

Vernon   

5 

Vilas  

8 

Walworth  

1.068 

m 

1,810 

2,317 

425 

881 

1,245 

89 

20.071 
tit 

47.126 
6t,986 

28,470 
16,448 
41,880 

i.7tr 

11 

Washbam 

21 

Washington  

5 

Waukesha  

35 

Waupaca  

1 

Waushara  

5 

Winnebago  

60 

Wood  

2 

Total    

40.156 

1,887,086 

1.615 
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"Annual  Report  of  the 


STATEJMENT  OF  ACREAGF5  OF  CROPS.  1907— Continued. 


Nun  BBS  OF   ACBBS. 

COUMTIBS. 

Raspberries. 

1 

Blackberries. 

Currants. 

Grapes. 

Adams    

1 

8 

1 

Ashland    

Barron  

5 

1 
6 

2 

2 
2 

1 

Bayfield  

8 
4 

Brown    

Buffalo    

1 

Burnett   

Calumet 

1 

6 

1 

ChiuDewa  

Clark  

1 

8 
9 

4 
8 

Columbia  

7 
12 
22 
17 

fl 

8 

Crawford  

4 

Dane   

4 

18 

Dodge  

1 

Door 

Douglas  

Dunn  

I 
7« 

Gau  Claire 

24 

1 

f'iorence  

Fond  du  hSLC 

5 

2 

Forest  

Grant    

IS 
19 

t 
1 

8 

1 
1 

4 

Green   

Green  Lake 

Iowa    

5 

Iron   

Jackson  

2S 

I 
9 
SI 

2 

M 

ii 

1 

19 
8 

9 
1 

f 
1 

Jefferson  

5 

Juneau   

2 

Kenosha   

4 

Kewaunee   

La  Crogfo .• 

Ii 

1 

10 

La  Fayet  te  

Langlade   

1 

Lincoln   

Manitowoc   

3S9 
2 

1 
5 

n 

84 

29 

1 

419 

Marathon  

Marinette  

Marquette   

4 
1 

82 

Milwaukee 

U 

8 

Monroe    

s 

Oconto  



Oneida  

Outai^amle  

18 

21 

Osaakee  

Pepin    

5 

4 
7 
S 

• 

I 

Pierce  

2 

Polk  

Portage   

Price  

• 

• 

Racine    

Richland    

8 
33 

7 

1 

4 

0 
18 

Rock    

Rusk    

St.  Croix  

16 

4 
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STATBMKNT  of  ACURAGE  of  crops,  1907— Continued. 


Count  IBS. 


NOMBBS  OF    ACBBS. 


I  Raftpberries.     Rlackberries.      Currants. 


Grapes. 


Sauk 

«3 

7 

16 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Shebovsran 

6 

4 

Taylor 

Trempealeau  

12 

1 

8 

Vernon  

1 

1 

Vilas   

Walworth    

1 
W 

8 

9 

S 
1 

1 
4 

4 

Washburn  

1 

Washin^rton   

Waukesha   

1 

3 

Waupaca   

Waushara   

9 

5 

6 

1 

Winnebago  

1 
1 

1 

Wood    

1 

ToUl    ^ 

891 

970 

486 

100 
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^Annual  Report  of  the 


STATBMENT  OF  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS,  1907— Continued. 


Ndmbbb 

OP  ACSM. 

CouMTin. 

( 
Hops.        1     Tobaoco. 

Cultivated 
for  hay. 

Growinc 
timber. 

Adams   

13 

8,487 
0,964 

38,807 
8,146 

00,988 

88,9fr 
9,879 
98,8S6 
40,879 
44,806 

88.809 
88,788 
88,881 
41,806 
99,898 

4.8ra 

44,007 
83.101 

4.gn 

40,094 

800 

74,608 
47,086 
19,098 
56,480 

1,606 
98.018 
89,764 
17,881 
80,919 

88,806 
97,079 
63,m 
14,688 
M» 

66.819 
60,888 
10,774 
7,760 
18.199 

40,886 
89,889 
8,685 
80,680 
9«,800 

7,489 
97,668 
37,081 
87,466 

9,941 

19,704 
48,788 
60,688 
6,988 
40.768 

81.316 

Ashland    

4,169 

Barron   

79 

9,161 

Bayfield    

19,449 

Brown    

8 
188 

16.196 

Buffalo 

60,879 

Burnett  

Calumet    

13.408 

Chippewa  

888 

18 

S,S09 
9,68r 
16,046 

8,786 

Clark  

68,875 

Columbia  

46,348 

Crawford   

74,889 

Dane   

.     75,740 

Dodge  

27.00» 

Door    

4,664 

Douflrlas  

1 
916 
47 

100 

Dunn  , 

86.680 

Eftu  Claire  .A 

11.063 

Florence  

81,000 

Fond  du  Lac  

18,779 

Forest 

Grant  

864 
299 

74,077 

Green   

96.584 

Green  Lake  

12,156 

Iowa   

44.976 

Iron  

Jackson    ,.... 

S89 
868 

401 

16,988 

Jefferson    

18.8S9 

Juneau 

49,845 

Kenosha  

8,488 

Kewaunee  

1 
109 

10,949 

La  Crosse  

48,689 

La   F&yette   

10,962 

Langlade    

11,089 

Lincoln 

7,00 

89,915 

M"anItowoc    

Marathon    

40 

187,787 

1,781 

Marinette 

Marquette  

49,180 

Milwaukee    

6,888 

60,881 
9,880 

Monroe    

8 

m   . 

Oconto   

Oneida  

Outagamie    

99,084 
8,889 

10,898 
88,666 

70.497 

96,909 

880 

Ozaukee  

Pepin   

Pierce    

99 

Polk  

Portage  

44 

Price    

Racine   

8,608 
66.887 
91,877.... 
960 

Richland    

406 

7.818 

Rock    

Rusk   

St.  Croix  

»  **' 

11.987 
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STATEMENT  OF  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS,  1907— CoDtlnued. 


NOMBBB  OF  AOBM. 

CoUNTIflS. 

Hope. 

Tobacco. 

Cultivated 
for  hay. 

Growing 
timber. 

Sauk    

n 

44.840 

1.067 
86.881 
45.610 

u.ias 

40.0BB 
68.046 

l.lOl 
85.000 

7,008 

89.608 
84.768 
85.380 
S8.m 
84.008 

15,804 

78.420 

Sawyer  

Shawano  

88.304 

Sheboygan    

80.512 

Taylor   

Trempealeau   

608 

0.064 

67.321 

Vernon    

83.7S& 

Vilas   

Walworth    

6 

18.000 

Washbam 

4,9M 

Washington     

84.6SQ 

Waukesha   

3 

18.065 

Waupaca    

84.809 

Waushara   

54.530 

Winnebago   

10.495 

Wood   

8.94S 

Tbtal  

61 

a.9n 

t,064,880 

1,089,897 
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'Annual  Report  of  the 


NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  LIVD  STOCK. 


COUNTEBS. 


NOMBBB  AMD  YALUB  OP  LiVB   STOCK. 


Adams 
Ashland 
Barron  . 
Bayfield 
Brown    . 


Buffalo  ... 
Burnett  .. 
calumet  . 
Chippewa 
Clark    .... 


Columbia 
Crawford 

Dane   

Dodge  .... 
Door   


DoTurlaa    

Dunn    

Eau  Claire  ... 

Florence   

Pond  du  Lac 


Forest    

Grant  

Green   

Green  Lake 

Iowa   

Iron  

Jackson    . . . . 
Jefferson    . . . 

Junean    

Kenosha  


Kewaunee  . 
La  Crosse  . 
La  Fayette 
Langlade  . . 
Lincoln  .... 


Manitowoc 
Marathon    , 
Marinette    . 
Marquette   . 
Milwaukee 


Monroe  ... 
Oconto  — 
Oneida  . . . 
Outasramle 
Ozaukee   . . 


Pepin    . . 
Pierce  .. 
Polk    ... 
Portage 
Price  ... 


Racine   ... 
Richland 

Rock    

Rusk   

St.  Croix 


Milch  oows 
(Number.) 


7,989 
S.120 

15.740 
668 

22.805 

15.874 

6.170 
11.906 
14.073 
24.221 

21.838 
12.404 
54,182 
46.744 
10.3M 

8,500 

16.301 

12,281 

565 

32.670 

889 

28.385 

80.O1I 

0,330 

28.184 

864 

u.sn 

88.547 
10,88/ 

12,976 

14.660 
17.707 
42,650 
4.440 
8,108 

28,761 
11,878 
5,881 
7.818 
10.640 

82.806 
10.680 
1.004 
28.500 
18,478 

4.808 
12.800 

18.306 
16.490 
8.306 

16.434 
18,040 
30,727 
2,206 
14,388 


Value. 


$157,884 
56,288 

880.888 
14,130 

410.490 

94.814 

87,386 
280,388 
280,449 
535,138 

600.466 

262.437 

1,083.640 

978.890 

181.088 

61,880 

201,962 

245,600 

11.206 

814.288 

7,980 
655,666 
888,179 
200,266 
740,491 

5,860 
808,881 
818,887 
178,908 
831.650 

227,494 
4C7.201 
1,088,600 
81.001 
68,580 

618.566 
800,800 
85,148 
144.507 
S87.160 

460.800 
160.468 
21.706 
562.310 
386.746 

76.865 
264,668 
843.958 
32r.270 

56f610 

410.868 
306.362 
787.448 
S7.440 
273,378 


All  other 

catrle. 

(Number.) 

Value. 

6,920 

eso 

14,965 

648 

8,446 

$64.8S6 
5.981 

125.137 
11.504 
75.730 

15.158 
4,480 

7.856 
12,440 
21.500 

155.684 
30,570 
01,602 
111.980 
281.811 

20.080 
14.660 
80.006 
18,409 
7.910 

970.882 

108.187 

868.963 

144,812 

64.445 

888 

18.008 

8,975 
118.600 

187 

2.800 

87,190 

661.074 

55,680 

1,387,184 

6,472 

60.948 

88.nL 

«6,740 

876 

15.779 

18,001 

111,074 

10,770 

181,014 

9,800 

81.418 

0.160 

79,364 

9.188 

70,460 

10.460 

115,744 

14.171 

960.8B8 

5,165 

84,061 

9,880 

88,0» 

16,258 

188,230 

14,808 

199,000 

8,006 

91,665 

6,708 

64.740 

1,208 

18,218 

18,464 

177,486 

0,688 

79,010 

460 

4,406 

18.148 

188,608 

5.000 

«8,8U 

8,481 

97,488 

16,441 

151,588 

17.629 

58,788 

7.604 

88,»0 

9.887 

10.114 

6.908 

75,400 

16.849 

i77,aw 

19.750 

987,010 

1.728 

18.806 

lo.ao 

140,808 
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NUMBDR  AND  VALUE  OF  LIVE  STOCK— Continued. 


COUMTIBS. 


NUMBBB  AMD  VaLUB  OF  LlVB  STOCK. 


Milch  0OW8. 
(Nomber.) 


Value 


All  other 
cattle. 

(Nomber.) 


Value. 


Sauk    

Sawyer    

Shawano  ... 
Sheboygan  . 
Taylor   

Trempealeau 

Vernon    

Vilas   

Walworth  . . 
Washburn    . 

Washington 
Waukesha  .. 
Waupaca    ... 
Waushara  .. 
Winnebago  . 

Wood    

Total    . 


28,816 

798 

20.844 

34,226 

6,249 

608,804 

14,58r 

868,671 

961,525 

89,7W 

19,818 

82,408 

180 

31,432 

1,975 

837.680 

477,48r 

6.662 

862.268 

33,351 

20.974 
28,001 
23,15^ 
14,614 

23.274 

434,483 
601,841 
497,106 
800,8» 

568,576 

9.612 

179,126 

1,148,606 

|84,8M,4aB 

23.880 

458 

12.003 

10,002 

8,238 

20.283 

21,076 

60 

14.104 

1,647 

11,826 
18,506 
18,778 
0,785 
11,018 

8,3SB 


700,104 


807,260 
8.690 

04,370 
149,644 

28,075 

204,611 

234,515 

902 

901,388 

12,352 

142,006 
180,694 
148,700 
66,861 

148.500 

86,229 


10,704,888 
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Annual  Report  of  the 


NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OP  LIVE  STOCK— Continued. 


Counties. 


Adams    . 
Ashland 
Barron    . 
Bayfield 
Brown  ., 


Buffalo    ... 
Burnett  ... 
Calumet   .. 
Chippewa 
Clark    


Columbia 
Crawford 

Dane  

Dodge    . . . 
Door  


Douglas    i 

Dunn    

Eau  Claire  ... 

Florence  

Fond  du  Lac 


Forest    

Grant  

Green  

Green  Lake 
Iowa 


Iron 

Jackson    . 
Jefferson 
Juneau    . , 
Kenosha  . 


Kewaunee  

La  Crosse  

La  Fayette  

Langlade  

Lincoln  t 


Manitowoc 
Marathon    . 
Marinette   . 
Marquette  . 
Milwaukee 


Monroe   .... 
Oconto    . . . . 

Oneida 

Outagamie 
Ozaukee  ... 


Pepin  . 
Pierce  . 
Polk  ... 
Portage 
Price   .. 


NUMBBB  AND  VaLUB  OF  LlTB  STOCK. 


.     4,li8 
2.195 

487 
9.66P 

7.244 
f,9B0 
5,880 
7.239 
10,412 

12,781 

5.815 

28,000 

1S,U4 

6.007 

1,637 

7,180 

8.721 

411 

18,828 

454 

15,491 

9,580 

4,887 

10,129 


6,516 
9,410 
5,528 
4,718 

6.019 
7,60) 
11.050 
2.9S2 

1.840 

11,606 

7,752 
2,979 
3,618 
19,7(» 

9,110 

5.516 

728 

9,1M 

12.088 

2,463 
0,885 
7,285 
8,815 
1.715 


•K0.179 

141,505 

877.944 

80.512 

045,050 

600,043 
10r,778 
415,580 
477,658 
031,211 

919,358 
332,200 
1,646,185 
887,740 
876,405 

81,850 
404,979 
683,897 

91,000 
804,251 

29,086 
961,801 
695,629 
823.782 
014,848 

82,020 

425,706 

1,817.019 

288,118 


804,497 
631,789 
679.333 
154,248 
106,156 

784,292 
866,603 
110,9«3 
234,062 
1,178,110 

686. 4M 
S80.6B0 

m,rm 

139,189 
420,881 
440.600 

525,732 
80.771 


Sheep  and  Lambs 

No. 

Value. 

2,140 
961 
9.807 
1.982 
2.040 

$4,981 
1,418 

22,462 
5,802 
5,171 

12,436 
1,801 
2.889 
4.925 
9.712 

40,385 
4,104 
8,984 
11.806 
26,992 

22.911 
7.872 

24,m 
9,917 
4,680 

71.609 
22.061 

65.:ao 

28,000 
U,635 

804 
U,217 
4.966 

185 
80,680 

>710 

2^782 

14,965 

405 

77,608 

62 
10,7W 
7.905 
11.805 
10,888 

256 
08,818 
80,000 
23.164 
44.061 

160 

6,405 
3,799 
8.896 
T.OBI 

400 

16.360 

9.407 

21,740 

28,800 

5,498 
6,685 
15.663 
1,860 
2.019 

12.182 
19,053 
61,180 
3.461 
4.280 

5.410 

15,830 

946 

6,115 

279 

17,062 
28.289 
2.213 
12.935 
OM 

12.851 

3,179 

104 

7,010 

456 

87,844 

0.806 

844 

20,400 
1.8S2 

4,888 
20,M7 
10,002 

8,734 

9.271 
55,ef2 
24,0Bi 

8,985 

Swine  4  months  o!d 
or  OTer. 


OBI 


l.i 


No 

Value. 

8,190 

$35,404 

605 

4,1S4 

8.725 

i9.oa> 

207 

2.0B7 

4,785 

19.686 

14.061 

83.097 

1,610 

6.804 

4,812 

29,S1S 

5.990 

81.123 

7.282 

41.720 

22.623 

187,383 

9,180 
40,409 
18.800 

4.880 


87,007 

6,688 

26 

14,885 

93 

50,445 

20,612 

7.060 

17,061 

145 
7.878 
11.400 
4,800 
4.700 

6,396 
10,640 
80,601 

l,flT7 


9,407 
0,004 
1,086 
6,006 
2,688 

10.575 
4,008 

ifltr 

12.010 
3,866 

4,600 
0,862 
5,042 
5,582 


61.187 
800, dS6 
116,489 

14,515 

314 
60.101 
42,276 

125 
91.689 


200,873 
88.045 
58.028 

180.288 

8B0 

58,497 
127,815 
88,812 
85.087 

18.452 

79,268 

242,568 

7,604 

3,158 

45.902 
17,808 
6.666 
81.710 
14.900 

7Q.816 
78,758 
T76 
78,800 
20.202 

28,043 
48,860 
80,106 
86.081 
1,601 
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NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  LIVE  STOCK— Continued. 


Ndmbu  AMD  Valub  of  LivB  Stook. 

COUHTm. 

Horses  of  all  Ages. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. 

Swine  4  months  old 
or  OTer. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

Bacine  

7,716 
6,778 
16,ir4 
1,488 

7,819 

18.088 
084 

7,591 
18,084 
8,118 

9,966 
9,007 
154 
10,740 
1,871 

10,066 
18.008 
8,978 
7,048 
10.897 

8.906 

666,967 

411,810 

1,088,977 

64,584 

547.484 

881,688 
88.675 
459,392 
874,078 
08.666 

786.886 
681,481 

14,888 
074,048 

66,784 

680,481 
667,069 
684,661 
466,598 
784,127 

196,118 

^,653,409 

6,916 
88,986 
18,781 

1,848 

11.561 

15,781 
127 

11,406 
8,880 
1,188 

83,910 

86,106 

60 

16,187 

1.115 

6,700 
19.547 
7,867 
8,618 
18,849 

8,128 

665,156 

16,8» 

78,440 

07,981 

8,878 

36,144 

48,881 

181 
26,709 
8,688 
8,810 

70.141 
86,880 
860 
44,686 
8,888 

88.980 
45,666 

8i,tn. 

7,617 
88,900 

6.100 

0,667 
81,868 

aB,9a 

070 

6.928 

88,486 
249 

9.311 
11,880 
1,007 

10,266 

10,918 

86 

18,784 

066 

11,176 
8,466 
7,697 
5.341 

10,199 

2.009 

48,442 
80,886 

Rtdiland    

Rock  

849.457 

Busk  

8,889 

41, 7U 

178.796 
694 

St.   Croix   

Sank  

Sawyer   

Sbawano    

37,580 
69.668 
8.434 

77,1S5 

78.086 

231 

Sheboygan  

Xaylor  

Trempealeau    .... 
Vernon    

Vilas  

Walworth  

Washburn 

WashinflTton    

Waukesha    

Waupaca  

160,596 
8,207 

67,651 
52,133 
51,106 
40.684 
69.861 

11,501 

Waushara  

Winnebago    

Wood  

Total    

511,091 

|l,e?4,237 

665,145 

81,136,159 
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Annual  Report  of  the 


STATEMENT  OP  CROPS  GROWN  IN  190«. 


COUHTIBS. 


Adams    . 
Ashland 
Barron    . 
Bayfield 
Brown 


Buffalo   ... 
Burnett    .. 
Calumet  .. 
Chippewa 
Clark    


Columbia  1 

Crawford    I 

Dane  

Dodge    

Door    


Douglas    

Dunn    

Eau   Claire   .. 

Florence    

Pbnd  du  Lac. 


Forest   

Grant    

Green  

Green  Lake 
Iowa  


Iron  

Jackson    . 
Jefferson 
Juneau   .. 
Kenosha 


Kewaunee    . 
La  Crosse  .. 
La  Fayette 
Langlade  ... 
Lincoln  — . 


Manitowoc  . 
Marathon  . . 
Marinette  j. 
Marquette  . 
Milwaukee  . 


Monroe  

Oconto    .... 
Oneida    — 
Outagamie 
Ozaukee    . . 


Pepin  .. 
Pierce  . 
Polk  ... 
Portage 
Price    .. 


Racine  ... 
Richland 
Rock    . . . . 

Rusk  

fit.  Cro^ 


NcMBSEOF  Bushels. 

Wheat. 

Com. 
464,280 

Cats. 

11,868 
4,389 

266.538 

54.063 

963,209 

7,683 

1,095,639 

33,343 

386 

70,362 

96,180 

860 

122,249 

154,227 
56,735 
32.862 
23.294 
33.609 

760,463 
32,066 
244.009 
277,161 
225,223 

1,379.131 

180,710 

629.694 

2,603,230 

1,004,455 

37,197 
50,670 
32.825 
127,761 
80,127 

1,875,436 

839,270 

4,262.849 

2,159,525 

20.461 

1.797,811 

690,325 

2,935.519 

2,412,03.' 

422,236 

715 

57,170 

46.253 

1,086 

42.106 

2.484 

676,513 

389.600 

526 

1,155,347 

13,445 
1,317.619 
1,366,718 

41.730 
2,248,715 

463 

25,714 

4.712 

39.071 

17,068 

330 

2,920,819 

1,869.780 

873.720 

1,186,293 

16.876 

2,078,640 

991.740 

873,903 

1.252,472 

624 

6,874 

90,794 
59.791 
30,542 
5,342 

342.547 

1,703,262 

380,928 

677,235 

1,277.613 

1,734.216 

724,733 

528,446 

88,783 
54.491 
3,391 
8.782 
1,664 

1,368 

674,214 

1,820.369 

6,692 

912 

491,414 
981,460 
1.021,918 
253.548 
111,388 

80*,521 
60,678 
8.844 
9,678 
13,113 

86,988 

85,702 

28,976 

475,129 

276,671 

1,114.608 
968.631 
261.976 
308.730 
465,015 

108,172 
65,943 
664 
12,778 
30,636 

6*?3.32l 
139.856 
5,749 
927.736 
208,770 

1.462,907 
551,392 
37.829 

1.591,378 
375,471 

38.598 
95.012 
63,048 
8.927 
1,836 

269,040 
423,108 
164.431 
470.192 
2.254 

386.507 
1.311,649 
1,131,806 

921,711 
41,333 

7,711 
25,985 
10,181 

1.509 
62,660 

858.975 

927,503 

4,366.177 

8.749 

461,242 

633.337 
624.291 

1,083.442 
43,338 

3,916,094 
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STATEMENT  OP  CR0P§  GROWN  IN  1906-Contlnued. 


COCTMTRB. 


NUMBEBOF  BUSHBLS. 


Wheat. 


Cora. 


Oats. 


Sank  

Sawjer  

Shawano  ... 
Sheboyran  . 
Taylor  

Trempealeau 

Vernon  

Vllaa   

Walworth  . 
Waihbnm    . 

Washington 
Waukesha  . 
Waupaca  ... 
Wanshara  . 
Winnebago  . 

Wood  

ToUl 


73.796 

1,222 

127,208 

32.893 
1.654 

167,729 

160,106 

290 

9,281 

11,634 

71,479 
88,171 
45.818 
12.748 
80,243 

4,506 


2,813,479 


1,373,670 

1,139 

332.944 

810,048 

2.230 

696,393 

720,741 


2,629.013 
19,087 

837.114 
1.063,864 
607,223 
645,741 
793,322 

132.163 


47.326,696 


1,698.881 
40,778 
879.263 

1,398.102 
99,798 

2.219,966 

1.241,617 

9.227 

891.889 

98.878 

966,862 
1,203.948 
1,200,677 

506,789 
1.332,387 

360,834 


64,888,962 


35— Ag. 
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Annual  Report  of  the 


STATEMENT  OF  CROPS  GKOWN  IN  1906-Contiiiued. 


CouNTns. 


NuMBSB  OF  Bv§nmLB. 


Adams  

Ashland   

Barron  

Bayfield   

Brown-  

Buffalo 

Burnett  

calumet   

Chippewa  .... 
Clark    

Columbia  . . . 
Crawford    ... 

Dane    

Dodge    

Door 

Douglas    

Dunn 

Eau  Claire  ., 

Florence  

Pond  du  Lac. 

Forest   

Grant  

Green 

Green  Lake 
Iowa  ..' 

Iron  

Jackson  

Jefferson    . . . 

Juneau    

Kenosha  — 

Kewaunee  .. 
La  Crosse  ... 
I>a  Fayette 
Langlade   ... 
Lincoln   

Manitowoc  . 
Marathon  . . 
Marinette  . . 
Marquette  .. 
Milwaukee    . 

Monroe    

Oconto  

Oneida  

Outagamie  . 
Ozaukee  .... 

Pepin   

Pierce  

Polk    

Portage  .... 
Price  

Racine    

Richland    ... 

Rock  

Rusk  

St.    Croix    .. 


Barley. 

Rye. 

Flax  seed. 

Potatoes. 

15,804 

162.910 

1,079 

16.600 

196 

136.075 

31,442 
6.918 
34,286 
30,300 
82,731 

102,406 
7,445 
39,074 
23.344 

102.646 

257 

69,771 

56.663 

35 

14.121 

712,362 

4,748 

40.024 
494.193 
28,987 

92,626 
262 

1.941 

311,831 

370.587 
6,061 

877,781 
71,416 
88,923 

442,823 

2.676 

291 
60 

U8 
69 

797 

264.767 

76.705 
124,992 

62.843 
646.372 
861.783 

810.922 

60,006 

91.666 

631,877 

2,417,627 

96,212 

396 

28.628 
234 
370 

826,368 
865;649 
168,198 

39,602 

166,061 

143,164 

1,118 

668 
143 

369,122 

261,063 

29.429 

848,602 

15.516 

1,792.268 
846 

967 

274,046 

33.070 
11.530 
64.595 
45,731 

68 
47,487 
63,336 
64,712 
12.853 

82,839 

37.472 

3,665 

3,243 

1,734 

183,475 
32.95^ 
16  (?r2 

157,069 
38.473 

51,636 
32,726 
634 
24.046 
24,646 

32,237 
93,540 
74,000 
190,698 
1,482 

20,038 
18.215 
70,171 
919 
67.284 

263.164 
94.470 

269,915 

283,447 
137,519 

46 

120.980 
83.988 

8,406 

1,246 

92,277 
476,772 
65,243 

270 

139,161 
137,832 
679,471 

44,987 

193,580 
226,601 

40 
1.335 

87,010 

64.161 
143.476 

167,197 

96,249 

36,963 

79,020 

8,409 

76.902 

763.928 

153,104 

12,438 

4,755 

3.667 
391 
120 

148,961 
306,416 
192.612 
4M,669 
409.410 

238,400 
179.894 
68,363 

149,923 

177,890 
51.500 
1.673 

111 

110 
146 

482.463 
573,332 

176,961 

217 
686 

367,626 
136.989 

36.666 

643,814 
138,619 
10  467 

16.686 
1,710 

118.066 

100.781 

1.923,960 

9,437 

82.260 

144,352 

750,452 

3,872 

397,236 

62.248 

1.820 

161.334 
94,268 

154 

262,290 
42.469 

90.244 

142.254 
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STATEMENT  OF  CROPS  GROWN  IN  1906-Coiitlnued. 


NUMBU  OF  BuiHBLS. 

COUMTOM. 

Barley. 

B>e. 

Flax  seed. 

Potatoes. 

198.417 

587 

180,709 

98d.962 

16.094 

202.943 

196,169 

624 

621.649 

9.233 

1.042,376 

525.545 

102.330 

19.799 

449.049 

43.866 

115.178 

40 

62.208 

68.788 

5.792 

63,404 

3.812 

181 

23,877 
2.694 

48.784 
89.086 
96.618 
191.179 
16.420 

45.078 

790 

796.613 

Sawyer  

15.196 

Sbawano  

is 

456 

343.674 
288.926 

ShebOTffan  

Taylor  

76.528 
134,429 

Trempealeau  

931 

7 

Vernon    

144,707 

Vilas  

18,109 

Walworth  

160,103 

Washburn    

58,023 

Washington    

88 

281.494 

WankesEa  

526.132 

Wanpaca 

81 
243 
418 

27 

1,629  ,'649 

Wan^ara  

1,468,361 

Winnebago    

218,806 

Wood    

184.027 

Total    

19.183.317 

3,270,361 

156.393 

19,158,829 
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Annual  Report  of  the 


STATBMENT  OF  CROPS  GROWN  IN  190^Coiit!aae<L 


Coanties. 

NUKBn  OF  BYJ8HBLB. 

Beans. 

Cranberries. 

Applt>8. 

Strawberries. 

Adams  

1.278 
801 
8S4 

8 

880 
216 
804 
71 
26.562 

2,966 

11 

12,289 

3,946 

1,499 

12,002 
13.168 
17,551 
:?2,974 
30.777 

23 

1,606 

4,661 

500 

44,794 

6 

18,559 

14,292 

6.740 

5.022 

231 

42 

202 

228 

2,221 

65 

100 

84 

403 
4U 

1,069 
728 

2,961 
486 

Ashland   

Barron  

185 

Bayfield   

Brown  

646 
18 

Bnflfalo   

Burnett    

86 

Calumet   

74 
732 
255 

113,662 

66 

5,937 

1.073 

476 

ChlDDewa    

Clark!::..:::;::;::::.:::. 

Columbia  

10 

Crawford    

Dane  

Dodge   

Door  

759 

1,141 

80 

3,772 

Douglas    

Dunn 

1,474 


Kau  Clnire  

Florence    

Fond  du  Lac  

155 

470 
13 

Forest 

Grant  

1,160 



10.192 
623 

(5  reen  

tJroon  Lake  



S,795 

135 

Iowa  

83 

1 
I  ron  ' 

1.000 
18.905 

Jackson     . 

1.827 
90 
322 

6,916 
12,521 

9,938 
28,000 

21,850 

16.079 

5,987 

209 

32 

52.843 
3,689 

10,465 
4,258 

33,233 

18.205 
21,875 
4 
25,269 
30,888 

1,409 

1,509 

58 

2,140 

117 

22.439 

21,671 

16.742 

263 

45 

3,606 
830 

JolTorson    

Juneau    

3,020 

143 

Kenosha      

2,412 
86 

Kewaunee    

166 

4.042 

87 

I  ft   Fnvette   

1  ftiitrltide 

185 
58 

5,480 
102 

Line  >ln    

Manitowoc   

998 

Marathon     

60 
10 
10 

131 

Marinette    

923 

Marquette 

30.363 
100 

173 
2,766 

420 

Milwaukee     

8  082 

l^Ionroe 

6,135 

15,041 
116 

Oconto 

Oneida    

176 

Outntraniie 

2,232 
3 

36 

67 

1,185 

157 

2,830 
66 

Ozaukee    ....• 

I*epin     

219 

Pierce    

38 

l»olk    

74 

20 

I'ortape    

287 

Price 

70 

Racine  

2.826 

Richland    

112 
119 
298 
143 

2.676 

Rock   

8,295 

Rusk  

430 

St.  Croix  

1,335 
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STATIOMENT  OF  CROPS  GROWN  IK  1906-Continued. 


NUMBBB  OF  B08HBL8. 

Counties. 

Beans. 

Cranberries. 

Apples. 

Strawberries. 

Sauk 

&5 

7 

938 

12,283 

37 

152 
218 

29,761 

40 

11,209 

109,785 

223 

U.564 
26.689 

1.225 

Sawyer   

6 

Shawano    

82 
565 

Sheboygan    

Taylor  

TremDealean  

6 

1,303 
36 
130 

Vernon    

Vilas  

Walworth   

78 
624 

380 

124 

1,038 

14,063 

166 

101 

26,973 
6 

40.261 
34.811 
22,526 
10,719 
30,027 

929 

1,048 
579 

Washburn    

33 
10 

Washington     

517 

Waukesha  

3  914 

Waupaca   

31 

3,010 

512 

21,788 

HI 

Waushara 

302 

Winnebago  

1.896 
179 

Wood   

- 

Total    

207,634 

262,472 

974,662 

89,622 
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Annual  Report  of  the 


STATEMENT  OP  CROPS  GROWN  IN  Vm- 

-Continued. 

NUMBBB  OF  BUBHBLS. 

Conn  ties. 

Raspberries.  Blackberries. 

Currants. 

Grapes. 

CloTsrseed. 

Acl&nis   -  ••••••••••• 

13 
20 
60 
40 
296 

52 

18 

...,..\ 

22 
62 
9 

4 

4 
8 

61 

8,196 

Ashland  ..^ 

2.182 

navfio1<1 

28 
625 

Brown    •• •...• 

2 
16 

5.000 

Buffalo    

■Rnrnpft               

4.966 

1.251 

7 

231 

8 

266 

424 

910 

621 

96 

17 

13.385 

12 

1.204 

^1ai*lr 

40 

60 
458 
840 
226 

2.464 

7 

27 

178 

9 

1.884 

CmMfffnvA        .....••• 

67 
116 

1 

488 

D&nc     • .....••» 

812 

DodfiTG    ......•••••••• 

4,897 

2.157 

Dunn          ..•••••••• 

18 
8.418 

44 
1,066 

I 
9 

4 

4.260 

Ban  Claire  

4.931 

Fond  du  Lac 

fPnrttmt                      x . . . 

871 

119 

86 

5 

6.729 


Orflnt      .,..•••••••• 

6S0 

4,660 
810 
260 

6 
26 

7 

80.306 
165 

2     • 
360     ' 

2,067 

Qreen   •• 

34 

Green  Lake  

lAWn                           .... 

1,022 
123 

Tt>An 

Jackson  •  •  • 

947 

60 

21 

1,458 

48 

740 
121 

1.067 
91 
81 

m 

26 
6 
5 

68 

67 
231 
31 

7.992 

JAflTersutn     .....••••• 

533 

Jnnean          ........ 

3.328 

39 

8.774 

La  Crosse  • 

1,031 

46 

312 

362 

La  Fayette 

UO 

800 

13 




Manitowoc    

Xfarnthnn 

83 
83 
114 

2.604 

110 

92 

16,972 

836 

377 

225 
21 

3.196 

3.146 

Mllwankee    

893 

13 

2**" 

143 
8 

12 

690 
2.125 

Monroe    

Oconto  

is*" 

1,763 
10 

Ontagamie    

i.628 

1,123 

1.178 
8.967 

Ozaukee 

81 
69 
6 

1 

22 

476 
1,709 

23 

141 

4 
82 

1.819 

Pierce    

1 
4 
1 
3 

3 
28 
16 

2 

211 

l»/>Ilr 

7 

Portase    •• 

9 
1 

1 

1,017 

Price  

415 

Richland     

834 
475 

186 
24 
20 

356 

Rock    

Rusk  

470 

25 

389 

St.  Croix  

i.086 
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statement  of  crops  grown  in  1906-ContInued. 


Numbu  of  Boshbls. 

Coanties. 

Raspberries.  JBlaekberries. 

1 

Corraots. 

Grapes.     \  CloTer  seed. 

Sauk 

701 

506 

40 

1 
196       I            ft^ 

Sawyer   

Shawano    

3 
25 

3  507 

Sheboygan    

83 

10,943 

Taylor   

Trempealeau  

Vernon    

223 
166 

36 
78 

270 
81 

6,101 
1,418 

Vilas  

66 
10 
13 

64 
185 

Walworth    

869 
17 

44 
5U 

42 
213 
793 

3 

765 

577 

Washburn  

214 

Washington   

6 

214 
4 
9 

20,940 

Waukesha   

27 

709 

Waupaca   

1,528 

Waushara 

io 

55 

7 

3,460 

Winnebago  

Wood    

28 

1 

422 
1,127 

Total    

25,368 

18,374       \        2,306 

83.490 

174,114 
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STATEMENT  OF  CROPS  GROWN  IN  1906-ContInued. 


GOVMTIBQ. 


Timothy  seed, 


Adami    . 
Ashland 
Barron  .. 
Bayfield 
Brown  .. 


Buffalo   ... 
Burnett    .. 
Calumet  .. 
(Chippewa 
Clark    


Columbia 
Crawford 
Dane    .... 
Dodge    . . . 
Door  


Douglas    

Dunn    

Eau  Claire  .. 

Florence  

Fond  du  Lac 


Forest   

Grant    

Green    

Green  Lake 
Iowa  


Iron  

Jackson    . 
Jefferson 
Juneau    . . 
Kenosha 


Kewaunee  .. 
La  Crosse  .. 
La  Fayette 
Langlade   ... 
Lincoln  


Manitowoc 
Marathon    . 
Marinette    . 
Marquette  . 
Milwaukee 


Monroe    — 
Oconto    .... 

Oneida  

Outagamie 
Ozaukee   ... 


Pepin   ... 
Pierce    . 
Polk    .... 
Portage 
Price    . . . 


Racine  ... 
Richland 

Rock   

Rusk  

St.  Croix 


No.  OF  But. 


204 

10 

648 


296 

4,065 
99 
141 
496 
212 

9.523 

522 
3,382 
1.2i:j 


1,028 
2.020 


931 

5 
2,401 

621 
2,202 

S46 


435 
51 

2,782 
16 

242 
222 
911 


205 
37 
10 
66 

7 

435 

236 

2 

163 


1,066 

101 

1,789 


150 

417 

3.827 


NoMBBB  OF  Tons. 


Sogar  beats.       Cabbaces.        Tame  hay 


107 


3.825 


25 


1,285 

9,337 

872 

1.427 
890 
20,226 
3,828 
1.571 


3.501 
1.194 


1.256 


1.376 
2,074 

86 
82 


1,775 
1,647 
1,076 


1.046 


1,350 

161 

2,464 


6.959 


3,153 

1 

1,901 

2,345 


251 


1,061 
22,689 


13,094 


6,662 
10.471 
00.172 

4,009 
61,788 

44.141 
1S,788 
86.880 
54,464 
79.96S 

36,637 
39.1fl» 
96,546 
55.434 
34,962 

8.240 
37,557 
36.812 

5.463 
61,296 

2,026 
78.834 
58.996 
19,016 
68,159 

1,702 
27,442 
84,800 
22.783 
27.588 

27,868 
85,486 
56.684 
21.375 
14,000 

66,312 
85.175 
16,514 
7.356 
34.224 

65.160 
35.914 
5.680 
44,616 
24,172 

11.515 
40.006 
66,002 
36,854 
14,242 

29.448 

56.293 

48,124 

9,187 
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STATEMENT  OF  CROPS  GROWN  IN  1906-ContInued. 


No.  OF  Bus. 

NoMBBB  OF  Tons. 

Timothy  seed. 

Sugar  beets. 

Cabbagea.         Tame  hay. 

Sauk  

680 

514 

•    56,3U 
1,778 
38.688 
53,488 
21.863 

61,636 

66,694 

936 

Sawyer  

Shawano 

3,6i9 
256 

938 

686 

1.467 

115 
1.387 

Sheboygan    

Taylor     

Trempealeau    • 

2,772 
896 

Vernon    

Vilas    

Walworth   

1.075 
101 

73 
344 
488 
874 
240 

174 

1,002 
6.593 

5.855 
6.894 

53,683 
10,148 

33.554 
47.218 
48.668 
27,799 
43.643 

25,732 

Washburn    

Washington    

Waukesha    

WauDaca     

1,650 

Waushara 

Winnebago  

1.136 
728 

"Wood   

Total   

1           68.344 

136.492 

Incomplete 

2,568,827 
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Annual  Report  of  the 


STATEMENT  OF  CROPS  GROWN  IN  1906-ConUinied. 


Ck>C7NTIKB. 

NuMBU  OF  Pounds. 

AcBEs  Habvbstko 

FOE  SkRD. 

Flax  fiber. 

Hops. 

Tobaooo. 

CloTsr. 

Timothy. 

Adams  ...^ 

1 

10.484 

3,286 

120 
4 

Ashlaud  

Barron    

60.620 

793 

109 

Bayfield    

Brown   

4.000 

79,300 
254 

2.163 

1.426 
192 

4.602 
645 
190 

1.317 

116 
421 

Buffalo    

Burnett  

25 

Calumet   

18 

(jhiDDcwa    

257,860 
9.800 

4.148,160 

2.570.830 

24.025,666 

13.400 

182 

Clark  :...:.:...:.: 

26 

Columbia   

1.656 

Crawford  

Dane    

Dodge    

1,742 
167 

160 

Door   

248 

Douglas    * 

20   J 
608,944 
36.222 

Dunn 

1.080.080 

1.862 
3.313 

244 

Kan  Claire  

602 

Florence  

Fond  du  Lac 

2.209 

89 

Forest   

44 

Grant   

818.900 
866.630 

2.028 

78 

977 

25 

742 

Green 

506 

Green  Lake  

372 

Iowa 

106 

Iron  

. 

Jackson    

385.030 
225,411 
602,985 

2,572 

306 

2.178 

61 

6.766 
290 
100 

117 

Jefferson    

193 

14 

Juneau  

667 

Kenosha 

9 

Kewnnnee     ... 

8 

402 
116,270 

89 

I^  Crosse  

:;;:;;:;;;::;: 

16 

La  Fayette 

300 

Langlade   

Lincoln   

Manitowoc 

10,235 

31 

278 

3,922 

280 

1.083 

1,610 

10 

362 

2,619 

1.125 

754 

3 

1,384 

164 

Marathon    

4 

Marinette    

Maranette   ......... 

21 

Milwaukee  

3 

Monroe    

846.610 
8.860 

85 

Oconto 

12 

46 

Oneida 

Outagamie    

17 

OzauSee 

21 

Pepin   -  

44 

Pierce 

74,000 

22.660 

257 

Polk  

9 

Portage 

15,567 

6U 

Price  

Racine 

412 
177 
341 

14 

Richland    

453,978 
8.428,8a 

110 

Rock    

916 

Rusk  

St.  Croix  

:::::::::::;;  ;;::::;;;::;::i 

96    1 

370 
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STATBMBNT  OF  CROPS  GROWN  IN  1906--Contlniied. 


NuMBU  OF  Pounds. 

AoBBs  Habvbstkd 

FOB  SBBD. 

Flax  fiber. 

Hops. 

Tobacco. 

Clover. 

Timothy. 

Souk   

14,800 

640 

123 

Sawyer   

Shawano    

1,702 
3.299 

3.619 

Sheboygan 

84 

Taylor  . . , 

Trempealeau  

43S.4G0 
7,124.868 

3,887 
660 

544 

Vernon    

150 

VUas  

Walworth   

2i,266 

714 
188 

6,870 

347 

1,010 

3,675 

171 

419 

197 

Washburn    



47 

Waediinffton 

66 

Waukesha  

Waupaca  

168 

Waushara  

209 

Winnebago  

81 

Wood   

13 

Total    

1,164.680 

15,7«0 

60.644.224 

86,896 

15.260 
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